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Tank-Automotive Outlay Tops $3 Billion 
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3 ows NEW Safety Circle totally-en- 
closed, fan-cooled motor cannot 
clog with dirt. The ribbed cooling sur- 
faces are outside the motor. There are 
no pockets or crevices where dirt can 
collect. Cooling air is not enclosed at 
any point except the fan cover. 

Cleaning is the simplest of mainte- 
nance operations done in a few seconds 
with an air hose. The fan cover also 
can be removed very quickly for a 
thorough cleaning. 

Factory Lubricated Bearings 
Bearings are lubricated at the factory 
and operate without attention or cost 
for years. The frame of this Safety 


f/ 


Circle TEFC motor is cast iron, inher- 
ently corrosion resistant, strong and 
rigid. The extra rigidity of the cast iron 
frame holds the bearings in true align- 
ment under severe operating conditions. 
This gives long bearing life and low 
operating costs. 


Get All The Facts 
The new Safety Circle totally-enclosed 
fan-cooled motor is built in all NEMA 
standard frame sizes from 224 to 505. 
Your Allis-Chalmers Authorized Deal- 
er or Sales Office has complete infor- 
mation. Call today or write Allis-Chal- 
mers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Ask for 
Bulletin 51B6144. A-3235 


Safety Circle, Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


W tasy to Clean 
Protected From Dirt 
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Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 
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CONTROL — Manual, | 
magnetic and combina- | 
tion starters; push but- | 
ton stations and compo- | 
nents for complete con- I 
trol systems | 
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TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standard and Vari. 
Pitch sheaves, speed 
changers. 





PUMPS — Integral 
motor and ccupled 
types from % in. 
to 72 in. discharge 
and up. 
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This cold-formed shape is a track section, used to guide the rollers of lift-type garage 
doors. We make it on a rolling machine, using strip steel, and furnish it cut to length. 
| The customer gives it further processing, and supplies it as a regular part of his 
i garage-door hardware. The sturdy shape proves economical, because it is light in 
weight, and is easy to install. Moreover, it is capable of providing years of trouble- 
soit free service. 

i Track sections for garage doors are but one example from the scores of ways 
Hi in which manufacturers are using Bethlehem Cold-Formed Shapes. These economical 
Ql shapes cover virtually everything from roof-slab supports to pallet racks for ware- 
houses . . . from parts for ornamental railings to frames for house trailers. The list 
of uses is long, and hardly a day goes by but that someone, somewhere, thinks up 
a new, practical application for these versatile shapes. 

Bethlehem Cold-Formed Shapes are made from strip, sheet or plate steel, in all 
gages from 7 to 20, inclusive. They are uniform in thickness, and their surface is 
relatively free from scale. They have an ideal strength-to-weight ratio. 

There’s a good chance that somewhere in your shop a Bethlehem Cold-Formed 
Shape could do the job better, and perhaps more economically, than the material 
ET id LEH E you are now using. We'll be glad to look into it with you. Give us a call at any time 

—either at the nearest Bethlehem sales office, or at Bethlehem, Pa. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Paciffc Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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sh ME i GRE he? 


WE CAN'T 
FULFILL OUR CONTRACT 
IF WE HAVE ANOTHER 

GAS SHORTAGE . 


Provide now for future needs! By installing 
your own Phillips 66 LP-Gas (Philgas)* sys- 
tem you are assured of a steady, dependable 
source of heat in the months to come. 

Philgas is practical for any type of heating 
work ... it’s being used today by many of the 
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THEN WE’D 
BETTER INSTALL THAT 
PHILLIPS LP-GAS 
SYSTEM NOW! 


nation’s largest, most progressive manufac- 
turers. There’s no cleaner industrial gas. Free 
from contaminating tars, resin and dust. Con- 
stant pressures, high or low. Uniform in ther- 
mal value and gravity. Automatic in operation. 

A Phillips 66 LP-Gas plant is simple to in- 
stall. Economical to operate. Get full details 
from our nearest office or ask to have a trained 
industrial engineer call to consult you, without 
obligation, of course. 




















Sales Department ¢ Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices located in Amarillo, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, lil., Denver, Colo., Des Moines, la., Pontiac, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., New York, N. Y., Omaha, Nebr., Raleigh, N. C., St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., Wichita, Kan. 
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Photo courtesy Millers Falls Paper Co. 


Where B. F. Goodrich grommet 
belts lasted 8’, years 


B. F. Goodrich grommet V belts cut costs 20 to 50% 


ROMMET V belts (made only by 

B. F. Goodrich) handled a trans- 
mission job on this drive 24 hours a 
day for 8% years. The service is rough 
—starting causes shock loads, pulsa- 
tions. The drive is fully equipped with 
B. F. Goodrich grommet V belts— 
here’s where that extra strength and 
longer life come from: 


No cord ends—A grommet is end- 
less, made by winding heavy cord on 
itself to form an endless loop. It has 
no overlapping ends. Because most of 
the failures in ordinary V belts occur 
in the region where cords overlap, 
the endless cord section in a grommet 
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V belt eliminates such failures. 
Concentrated cord strength—A\l of 
the cord material in a B. F. Goodrich 
grommet multiple-V belt is concen- 
trated in twin grommets, positioned 
close to the driving faces of the pulley. 
No layers of cords to rub against one 
another and generate heat; cord and 
adhesion failures are reduced. 

Better grip, less slip—Because a 
grommet is endless, a grommet V belt 
is more flexible, grips the pulleys bet- 
ter. Size for size, grommet multiple-V 
belts will give 4 more gripping power, 
pull heavier loads with a higher safety 
factor. 


Only B. F. Goodrich has the 
grommet!—No other multiple-V belt 
is a grommet V belt (U. S. Patent No. 
2,233,294). 

Now available in C, D and E sec- 
tions. See your local B. F. Goodrich 
distributor. Ask him to show you his 
“X-ray” belt that illustrates grommet 
construction clearly. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Gnontl Bolt, 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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MECHANISMS 


Free machinability 

Dense, homogeneous structure 
Freedom from leakage under pressure 
Machines to high, mirror-like finish 
Properly annealed ; no growth or distortion after machining 








Send for your copy of the illustrated booklet, ‘‘A Quick Picture of the 

Eaton Permanent Mold Process for Producing Gray Iron Castings.”’ : 

CLEVELAND, OHIO ms = 

FOUNDRY DIVISION: 9771 FRENCH ROAD e DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN H 
@) PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves « Tappets « Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts © Jet an 
Engine Parts « Rotor Pumps * Motor Truck Axles « Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Heater-Defroster Units ¢ Snap Rings po 
Springtites « Spring Washers « Cold Drawn Steel «Stampings «Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers a 
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Luster-on KHAK? DRAB 
ZINC DIP BETTER 
THAN BEST HOPES 


Announced a few weeks ago as an 
olive drab finish for zinc plate by the 
makers of Luster-on Bright Dips, 
Chemical Corporation’s latest conver- 
sion coating is exceeding highest 
expectations. The first batches in the 
field indicate even better color and 
film stability. 

Referred to as olive drab or light 
khaki, Company has settled on offi- 
cial name of “Luster-on KHAKI 
DRAB”. When diluted one part of 
KHAKI DRAB to seven parts water, 
the work comes out a light iridescent 
tan; diluted one to ten, color is rich 
bronze brown. 


Ideal For Defense Work 

KHAKI DRAB is an _ economical, 
quick, room-temperature dip for work 
as it comes from zinc plating line. 
KHAKI DRAB finish will withstand 
salt spray corrosion tests of 200 hours. 
This far exceeds government require- 
ments of 100-hour exposure, so 
KHAKI DRAB should meet any U. S. 
Government specification. KHAKI 
DRAB is an entirely new type of 
formulation, differs from any drab 
finish on the market. 


Strong Adhesion to Paint 

When finished part is to be painted 
or enamelled, Luster-on KHAKI 
DRAB gives under-paint corrosion 
protection, prevents attack at paint 
breaks or scratches, guards hidden 
surfaces. KHAKI DRAB is the ideal 
adhesive base to bond paint to zinc, 
grips to all types of organic finishes, 
resists chipping or marring. 


Now Released to General Industry 
When first announced the new khaki 
finish was restricted to Government 
orders. Now Chemical Corporation 
officials have given nod to full release 
to include civilian goods (DO’s are 
given preference). Reason given is 
that new KHAKI DRAB is economi- 
cal in use of critical materials. Re- 
placing cadmium and nickel with zinc 
is first economy. This part is now 
largely required by NPA _ orders. 
Second economy is that KHAKI 
DRAB uses less ingredients in short 
supply per square foot of work tested 
than companion Luster-on Bright 
Dips, Utility-15 and Utility-25. 


Utility Still Tops for Bright Work 
Where brilliance is desired to replace 
chromium, nickel or cadmium, 
Luster-on Utility -15 or -25 is pro- 
ducing amazing results over ordinary 
zinc plate at costs of a fifth of a cent 
per square foot. Unequalled by any 
other product, Luster-on Utility is 
the choice of American Industry. No 
wartime substitute, it is the choice of 
engineers who consider cost, ease of 
application and control, appearance 
and protective value. 


Sample Parts Treated Free 

Sample parts sent to laboratory will 
be processed with either Luster-on 
KHAKI DRAB or Utility Bright Dip 
and returned without obligation. Tech- 
nical advice for conversions to 
Luster-on is available. Address in- 
quiries to The Chemical Corporation, 
59 Waltham Avenue, Springfield 9, 
Mass. Advertisement 
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PROMPT DELIVERY! 


FOR “D. O.’’ WORK 


ALUMINUM 
EXTRUSIONS 


ROLL- FORMED SHAPES 





Let Werner light metal shapes 
help you meet “D.O.” deadlines. 

You can get prompt delivery of 
“custom” shapes in extruded alu- 
minum, as well as roll-formed alu- 
minum, stainless steel, brass, zinc 
and copper. Shapes are manufac- 
tured to close tolerances, to your 
exact specifications. Quality is as- 
sured by Werner’s extensive manu- 
facturing and engineering experi- 
ence, plus full production facilities, 
including tool-and-die-making 
equipment. 

For an estimate, send drawing 
and specifications, plus data on 
quantity, finish, length, etc. Werner 
can perform the following second- 
ary operations — bending, drilling, 
punching, cutting, counter sinking 
and welding. Finishes—as ex- 
truded, polished or anodized. 


R. D. WERNER CO. , inc. 


295 FIFTH AVE., NW. Y.16, N.Y. © PHONE MU 6-2595 


MANUFACTURERS OF. ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS 
AND ROLL-FORMED SHAPES 


SRRLMA ML LIS MA Mt 2s PE MO Dot ot 


Send 

R. D. WERNER CO., Inc., Dept. PN 
295 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
FREE bulletins describing manu- 
facturing facilities and telling when to 
choose extruded or rolled shapes. 
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Behind the Scenes. 





Request 


Last year, in addition to the thou- 
sands of reprints that we gave away, 
we sold more than 250,000 editorial 
reprints of various articles appearing 
in STEEL. Those covered 467 pages of 
editorial material—or more than twice 
as much as found in an ordinary-size 
book. 

Requests for reprints do not come 
from the U. S. alone. From 23 dif- 
ferent countries came requests for re- 
prints of the “Fundamentals of Steel- 
making” series, now available as a 
hard-cover book. 


Fay Curtis and Alice Dailey handle 
inquiries for just a few reprints. Mrs. 
Carrie Niles takes care of bulk re- 
print jobs. 

Fay and Alice are the ones who 
receive your mail when it’s addressed 
to Reader’s Service Department, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
They frequently get requests, usually 
from students, that read: “Send me 
everything you have ever published 
about steel.” One individual wanted 
to come in and look at every issue we 
have published since inception, in 
1882. 


If He Had Only Known 


Gimlet-eyed Associate Editor Ed 
Karpick was on a postman’s holiday 
a few Sundays ago and read a short 
story in This Week, the syndicated 
magazine section in many Sunday 
newspapers. He ran across a _ short 
story, ‘“Hijacker’s Paradise,” by Rob- 
ert M. Yoder that appeared in the 
Apr. 1 issue. 

On page 13 the villain, Mr. Der- 
ringen, is in the midst of an inter- 
view with the sheriff and Mr. Yoder 
writes: “But now Mr. Derringen, too, 
was looking shrewd, a little as if a 
naive supplier had offered him copper 
for the price of tin.” 

Such a supplier would not have 
been naive, for tin is almost six times 
as expensive as copper, as Mr. Yoder 
would have discovered after a brief 
consultation with STEEL’s weekly non- 
ferrous price figures that in this is- 
sue appear on page 133. 


Non-Mixers 


On page 73 of the April issue of 
The Boilermakers Journal, a publica- 
tion for an A.F.L. affiliate, appears 
an article labeling General Motors’ 
1950 profits as “shocking” and tend- 
ing to drive “people into Socialism 
or even Communism.” On page 81 of 
the same issue is an item that points 
out that in the U. S., a worker labors 
8 hours to earn $10, 19 hours in Brit- 
ain and 81 hours in Russia to earn 


the same amount. The boilermake; 
apparently want the no-profits fe. 
ture of Communism with the 
wages feature of Capitalism. Hoy 
are you going to point out to then 
that the two don’t mix? 


Seen and Heard 


A Kaiser-Frazer show window jn 
Cleveland had these screaming words 
plastered from one edge to the other: 
The Henry J—85 cents a Pound. 

In the Milwaukee railroad terminal, 
the train announcer doesn’t say a 
train is cancelled or will not rm, 
Trains up there are “annulled.” 


Puzzle Corner 


The small plot in the Apr. 2 prob. 
lem had an area of 2.31 square feet, 
First in with correct answers were 
Borge Rosing of West Virginia Steel, 
J. J. Wilder of Rochester Products 
Division of GM, E. R. Hornbake of 
Pittsburgh Tube Co., R. R. Tyrna of 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., C. E. Hoeks- 
tra of Magnavox Co., D. M. Hoak of 
Henry Weis Mfg. Co. and M. F. Coon 
of Sharon Steel Corp. 


A. W. Everest of General Electric 
Co. submits this one: It is 150 miles 
from Albany to New York. A train 
leaves New York at 4 p.m. going 50 
miles per hour. Another leaves Al- 
bany at 6 p.m. going 75 miles per 
hour. Which is the furthest from New 
York when they meet? 


15.7 Cents a Word 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten. We just cost 
the boss $1.57. For the editorial cost 
per word in STEEL is 15.7 cents. That 
doesn’t include printing and distribu- 
tion expenses, just the price of hiring 
the editors, buying their equipment, 
paying their communications bills so 
that you get the latest metalworking 
news every Monday morning. 

An average issue of STEEL carries 
59,600 editorial words. That means 
4 million editorial words a year are 
printed in these pages. A 125,000- 
word book of nonfiction may sell for 
$3. Steel in a year brings you 32 such 
books—but for only $10 and even 











less if you buy a subscription bian- 
nually. Thirty-two nonfiction books 
would cost you $96. 

Now, if . .. whoops, hold every- 


' 


thing, enough said, cease the word- | 


age, stop. 


(Metalworking Outlook—page 35) 
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Basic values behind the trade mark 
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Special Service Division equipment in use on a Ramset hearth installation. 


OUR NEW SERVICE DIVISION 


A FAMILIAR trade mark identifies a dependable product. But qual- 
ity of product is only one of the values that stand back of the 


x | “man with the shovel.” 






: One additional value you get with the purchase of our refractory 
BA 5 | C E N G N E E R products is professional assistance in their use, made available because 









be tiene am ~~ believe it important to see that a good refractory is used to maxi- 
Service Division, joined the staff in1944, mum advantage. This help is provided by the new Basic Service Divi- 

" with 23 years’ experience in steelmak- j : ia ’ Al << alis : 

— ing, including years as an open hearth sion. Like their associates in the Sales Division, the service men are 


oks | super 
‘ perintendent. . a 
ex-steelmakers with a sound knowledge of good refractory practice. 





rd- | You pay no more for Basic products because of these extra values. 

j ‘ 

They represent just another plus that your dollar buys, a further effort | 
to earn an increasing share of your granular basic refractories business. 





Baste Refractortes Incorporated 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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FORGINGS B 


“Forgings by Finkl”’ .. .a byword in the industry . . . the best obtain- 






able. “Forgings by Finkl” means that skilled craftsmen, employing 
modern methods and machinery, have selected the best steel for the 
job and created the best job from the steel. And to doubly insure long 
life and economical performance, each step in the development of 
the forging is thoroughly checked metallurgically. Nothing is taken 
for granted. 

A medium size forging, illustrated above, is the top head for a 
2,000 ton hydraulic press. It is made of C-1045 steel, normalized and 
drawn in one of Finkl’s heat treating shops. Forged from a 59” ingot, 
the rough machined forging shown weighs 22,800 pounds. Whether 
carbon or alloy steel, the Finkl organization can easily handle any 
job from a few pounds up to 50,000 pounds apiece. 

Write or phone when you are ready to talk about or plan your 
forgings. The experience of Finkl Sales Engineers is available to you. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE LARGEST FORGINGS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


A. Finkl & Sons Co. 


2011 SOUTHPORT AVENUE + CHICAGO 14 


DIE BLOCKS & INSERTS e PISTON RODS & RAMS e« SOW BLOCKS e CRANKSHAFTS 
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Big Tonnage Not Necessary 


YODER rg ecm UE 








Producers and users of big tonnages of 
coiled strip and sheets usually find a Yoder 
slitting line will pay for itself every three 
or four months. Fabricating shops using 
f moderate tonnages often find the slitter 
pays for itself in a year or less, operating 
only one or two days per week. 


The difference between the cost of stand- 
ard widths and slit-to-width coil stock 
varies all the the way from $10.00 up 
to $100.00 or more per ton, depending 
on width of strands, gauges and quanti- 
ties. Even on annual requirements of less 
than 1000 tons, doing your own slitting 
may, therefore, pay very handsome divi- 
dends on the slitter investment. Equally 
important is the convenience of having 
your own slitter. Production planning is 
simplified and strip inventories may be 
reduced 50% or more by buying mill- 
edge stock in the required gauges, slitting 
it yourself to required widths when and 
as needed. 


Yoder Uncoilers, Slitters and Recoilers 
have been standardized in a large number 
of sizes and capacities, from the smallest 
up. Investigate the economies of doing 
your own slitting with a Yoder line made 
up of units best suited to your require- 
ments. Send for 76-page Yoder Slitter 
Book. It answers many questions as to 
choice of slitting units, production, first 
cost and operating cost. 


THE YODER COMPANY e 5502 Walworth Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio 






Complete Production Lines 






* COLD-ROLL-FORMING and auxiliary machinery 
* GANG SLITTING LINES for Coils and Sheets 
* PIPE and TUBE MILLS-cold forming and welding 
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HOOVER HONED RACEWAY* 


POLISHED 
Polished Raceway surface 
magnified 100 times as 
used in other ball 
bearings. 


* woover HONED 
Raceway surface magnified 
100 times, as used exclu- 
sively in Hoover Ball 
Bearings. 


it's the 
raceway 
that 
makes the 
difference 
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america s only 


BALL BEARING 


with Honed Raceways 


90% longer life 
30% greater load 
Amazing Quietness 


The Aristocrat 


of Bearings 
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cn | 9 qq a few words 





about alloy steels... 


OR...HOW WE MEET RESTRICTIONS WITH EXPERIENCE 


| @ When you face government restrictions on any of the alloy steels you 
| have been using, it’s time to draw on the all-inclusive experience of the 
aoe Republic 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service. 








| You and your own metallurgists will get expert assistance from the closely- 
coordinated Republic three-man team ... the Field Metallurgist, the 
| Laboratory Metallurgist, and the Mill Metallurgist. Their combined experi- 
| ence in solving problems of alloys, manufacture and steel processing is 
| helping hundreds of alloy steel users make the most of currently available 
| specialized steels. 
lf In spite of the growing restrictions on many alloy steel analyses, you 
pany | probably can switch your production to one of the many alloy steels being 
produced by Republic... world’s largest producer of alloy and stainless steels. 














Bldg. 
se | Which one? ... Ask a Republic Metallurgist. 
W.1 | 
| REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
ANY Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
ANER GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
ays | | Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
NK k 
Ace 
MAN 
ARE YOU SLOWING STEEL PRODUCTION ? 
Idle scrap in your plant can hold back ‘ va ; 
steel manufacture. Scrap old equipment 
now! Get scrap on its way today! A [ LOY ST . f TAS 
nc., ; 
ub- 





Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels—Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 
11 
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Then give HERC-ALLOY the 
toughest chain job in your 





plant. Our asking for 


test reflects the confidence 
given us by HERC-ALLOY 
service records from 
industry's leading 


plants. 











lings or 


HERC-ALLOY is America’s first alloy steel chain. For s 


other applications HERC-ALLOY Chain will prove that efficiency, 
safety and economy can go hand-in-hand. 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation ) 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 
Other Factories at Angola, New York, St. Catharines, Ontario and_Johannesburg, S.A 
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LETTERS 


eee 
Dry Cell Possibilities 


Engineer Research & Developmen 
Laboratories are making a study of ele. 
trical power sources for possible mil. 
tary use. Where can we get more de 
tails on the development of reverse dry 
cell elements described in STEEL, Mar 
12. -p. 7B. 


F. M. Marson, chief 

Technical Intelligence Brangh 

Engineer Research & Development Laboratories 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


@ Contact Eveready Div. of National 
Carbon Co. 


Financial Analysis Coming 


When will STEEL’s new financial analy- 
sis of the steel industry be ready? 


Leo F. Carponi 
Carponi Associates 
New Haven, Conn, 


@ The 1950 analysis, covering more than 
90 per cent of the industry, is being 
compiled and will be published late 
this month. 


Naming Tin Platers 


Please send a list of U. S. tin plate 
manufacturers. 

A. Tanzi, president 

Aurelio Tanzi Engineering Co. 

Brooklyn, N., Y. 


@ Companies producing tin plate are: 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.; United 
States Steel Co; Granite City Steel Co.; 
Inland Steel Co.; Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.; Republic Steel Corp.; Colum- 
bia Steel Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Weirton Steel Co.; and Wheeling Steel 
Corp. 


Special Report to Newark 





Please send us a copy of STEEL’s 
special report, “$120 Billion Metalwork- 
ing Market Ahead,” with the ten-year 
sales planning chart. 

O. Papanek 
Franklin Fader Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


More Packages—Less Men 


We have a packaging situation simi- 
lar to the one described in STEEL, Mar. 
19, p. 52. Where can we obtain informa- 
tion on manufacturer, cost and delivery 
of the electronic packager shown in op- 
eration at Buick? 

J. W. Whalen, purchasing agent 


Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
Torrington, Conn. 


© Write to Inter-Lakes Engineering Co., 
4845 Bellevue, Detroit 7. 
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from getting hot under the collar 


This roll neck bearing provided 320% longer service life 
and rolled a record 1,290,000 tons of steel 


In a blooming mill, the rolls cf huge 
presses knead white hot steel in bloom 
or ingot form and roll it into bar stock. 


When these massive rolls put the 
squeeze on the bloom, tremendous pres- 
sure also squeezes the bearings that 
cushion the ends, or necks of the rolls. 
Ordinary bearings heat up and go to 
pieces in such service. In fact, bearings 
at one major steel company lasted from 
a minimum of only 4 weeks to a maxi- 
mum of five months. Tonnage rolled 
ranged from 74,800 to 400,000 tons. 


Our National Bearing Division re- 


AMERICAN 


formulated and redesigned a bearing 
that stood up under this rigorous ser- 
vice for 11 months and 8 days, rolling 
850,000 tons! The second bearing served 
16 months and: 4 days and rolled 
1,290,000 tons at a cost of only $.0003 
per ton! The initial cost of this new 
bearing is about one-fourth less than 
that of previous bearings. 


Results like this stem from over 40 
years of metallurgical research, design, 
and engineering experience. This prac- 
tical know-how is at your service re- 
gardless of the type and kind of bearing 
problem you may have. Write Dept. G. 


IMPACT ae Se VIBRATION 
¢ ~ 


HEAT ABRASION 


CORROSION FRICTION 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 54 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION ¢ AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION e ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « 
KELLOGG DIVISION e NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION ¢ RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORX 17,N. Y. 
Copyright 1951, American Brake Shoe Company 
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ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
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FOR MANUFACTURING RESEARCH 
AND WHEN YOU SWING INTO PRODUCTION 


Capacities of Lectromelt Furnaces range all the way from 25 
pounds to 150 tons—sizes and styles to meet every research and 
production need. 

Lectromelt pilot plant furnaces save you money by letting you 
investigate manufacturing problems in the laboratory. Procedures 
are worked out there, and then commercial furnaces are built. 
Thus you know you're right before you make the big investment. 

Lectromelt Furnaces are built for HEAVY DUTY. Power trans- 
formers, leads, electrode holders, cooling facilities and the furnaces 
themselves—all were designed for OVERwork. That’s why you 
dare boost melting and output so high with Lectromelt Furnaces. 

Whether you’re wanting a 1? plant or production furnace, 





Lectromelt engineers can help determine your requirements. This Lectromelt Furnace, rated at 1,000 pounds per hour, 
Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corporation, 323 32nd Street, is used on manufacturing development work at the new 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. International Harvester Company Laboratories, Chicago, 


Manufactured in... CANADA: Lectromelt Furnaces of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 2... ENGLAND: Birlec, 

Ltd., Birmingham .. . SWEDEN: Birlec, Elektkougnar A/B, Stockholm... AUSTRALIA: Birlec, Ltd., 

Sydney... FRANCE: Stein et Roubaix, Paris... BELGIUM: S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, Bressoux-Liege 
ée- SPAIN: General Electrica Espanola, Bilbao... ITALY: Forni Stein, Genoa. 








New 20-foot diameter Lectromelt Furnace (at the left) 
and a two-year-old 17-foot Lectromelt Furnace at work 
in the plant of a major West Coast steel producer, pav- 
ing the way for a third 20-foot furnace now on order. 















MOORE RAPID 


a / ONE HUNDRED FIFTY 
TONS CAPACITY 
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When you get Scovill strip and 
sheet brass, you get full utiliza- 
tion of every bit you buy. 

That’s because it’s continuous- 
cast...the unique process that as- 
sures unsurpassed soundness and 
uniformity of composition. This 
process combines with Scovill’s 
new Continuous Strip Mill opera- 
tions to make possible uniformity 
of temper and gauge throughout 
your entire order. You save labor 
... uniformity means there’s no 
tool re-setting necessary once 


Coy 
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Scovill continuous-cast brass coils 
make scarce brass go further... 


your run is under way. You save 
brass ... uniformity means accu- 
racy, no waste. 

Scovill foresaw continued 
heavy demands for Brass Mill 
Products after World War II and, 
at a cost of well over $10,000,000, 
built the world’s most modern 
cold-rolling Continuous Strip Mill 
and modernized other existing 
mills. 

The metal producing and fab- 
ricating industries have been 
placed again under Government 









controls... brass continues scarce, 
due to record-high demands com- 
ing at a time when raw-materials 
(copper, zinc, etc.) are relatively 
short. 

That’s why you can’t always 
get Scovill brass. When you do 
get it, you’ll find “You Can’t Buy 
Better Brass’”— thanks to uni- 
formity of the sound metal struc- 
ture and composition, tight tem- 
per controls, close tolerances, 
clean smooth surfaces; plus im- 
proved packaging methods. 





: A PRODUCT: 
i OF SCOVILL: 


For complete information, contact: SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 23 mut st., waTeRBURY 20, CONN. 
BRASS MILL PRODUCTS IN A COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF COMMERCIAL ALLOYS, SHAPES, TEMPERS AND SIZES 

















It's Unanimous! We All Go For 


GOULD-POWER 

















) TRUCKS 


Trucks really go when powered with 
Gould “Thirty” batteries—go at full 
power months after ordinary bat. 
teries have begun to slow down. 

96% of the entire working surface 
of Gould’s new “Z” Plate is regener- 
ative power-producing material. The 
grid itself is 66% more resistant to 
deterioration! Grid porosity is re- 
duced 85%. This is why the— 


GOULD “THIRTY” BATTERY 
with NEW “Z” PLATES is 
“America’s Finest Industrial Truck Battery” 














Greenfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


THREADWELL TAP & DIE CO. 


FEL 


DRILLING & TAPPING STAINLESS STEEL 





S.A.E. 


DRILLING 
(with High Speed Drills) 


TAPPING 
(with High Speed Taps) 





Stainless 
Steel 
Type 


Surface Feet 
per Minute 


Approximate Feed 


(on Drills %" to 
Y_" Diameter) 


Surface Feet 
per Minute 


NEAREST S.A.E. 
EQUIVALENT 





443 35 to 75 


.003 to .007” 


15 to 25 


3145, 3250, 4650, 6150 





440 20 to 40 


.003 to .007” 


5 to 15 


High Speed Tool Steel 





440F 50 to 70 


.003 to .007” 


10 to 20 


1060, 1070, 1095 





430 35 to 75 


.003 to .007” 


10 to 20 


3140, 4140, 6140 





430F 70 to 115 


.003 to .007” 


15 to 40 


1030, 1120, X1340 





420 30 to 60 


.003 to .007” 


10 to 20 


1095, 3150, 3312, 6150 





420F 70 to 90 


.003 to .007” 


15 to 25 


2315, 2340, 2345 





416 70 to 110 


.003 to .007” 


15 to 35 


1030, 1120, X1340 





410 35 to 75 


003 to .007” 


10 to 25 


3140, 4140, 6140 





329 20 to 40 


.003 to .007” 


5to 15 


Copper-nickel alloys 





303 35 to 85 


.003 to .007” 


15 to 30 


3120, 3145, 4615 





302 15 to 40 


003 to .007” 


10 to 20 


Copper-nickel alloys 























NOTE: These speeds and feeds are based on general drilling and tapping jobs. Slightly higher or lower 
values may be desirable on specific applications. 


Threadwell Tools 


they can 
do many jobs 


do Your 
tough ones 


| April 16 
THREADWELL TAP & DIE CO. Greenfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





Molded Rubber Goods 


This test shows how the Concave Side 


These big compressors of the 

| Montana Service Corp., Butte, Mon- 

tana, are driven by Gates Vulco 

= Ropes from grooved sheaves on the 

motors to flat faced flywheels. 

Mr. Oscar Olson, Plant Engineer, re- 

ports excellent service from these 
Gates Vulco Rope V-flat drives. 


\\ The CONCAVE SIDE 


(U.S. Patent No. 1813698) 


gives you a real saving in V-Belt costs 


If you are interested in lower operating costs, make 
this simple test:— 

Take any V-belt and bend it as it bends in going 
around a pulley. As the belt bends, grip its sides with 
your fingers and thumb. You will feel the sides of the 
belt bulge out! 

This bulging gives a straight-sided V-belt the shape 
shown in figure 1-A. (See diagrams at right.) Clearly, this 
shape does not fit the sheave groove. The sides of the 
bulging belt are forced to press unevenly against the 
V-pulley—and this concentrates the wear along the 
middle of the sides. 

But when you bend a V-belt that is built with the 
Concave Side, you find that the sides become perfectly 
straight—as shown in Figure 2-A. This shape precisely 
fits the sheave groove. 

Because there is no bulging, the sides of the Gates 
Vulco Rope always grip the full face of the V-pulley 


Hose V-Belts NGINEERING OFFICE 


E 
for Industry | 


April 16, 1951 


What Happens When a V-Belt Bends 


Straight-Sided Gates Vulce 
V-Belt Rope with 
Concave Sides 


vemaman) 


How Straight-Sided V-Belt 
Bulges in Sheave-Groove. Sides 
Press Unevenly Against V-Pul- 
ley Causing Extra Wear At 
Point Shown by Arrows. 


The Concave Sides Fill Out to 
a Precise Fit in the Sheove 
Groove. No Side Bulge! Sides 
Press Evenly Against the V- 
Pulley — Uniform Wear—Longer 


ROPE DRIVES 


JOBBER ST 


ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Life! 


evenly and therefore wear uniformly —resulting in longer 
belt life and lower belt costs for you. 

Only V-belts made by Gates are built with concave 
sides. Whenever you buy V-belts, be sure you get the 
V-belt with the Concave Sides—The Gates Vulco Rope! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


DENVER, U.S.A. 


er The World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 





Every Air Hose 
With This Trademark 


Assures Long 
Operating Life 





Air hose economy is not measured in feet per dol- 
lar. The only true yardstick of air hose value is 


Because every BWH hose has been developed, 








For heavy construc- 






An extra quality, ex- 
ceptionally rugged hose 
for toughest use on air 
drill and pneumatic serv- 
ice in mines, quarries 
and construction jo! 

Non-porous tube resists heat and oil. High 
tensile cotton yarn braid reinforce carcass. 
Tough grey cover resists cutting, gouging, 
abrasion. 7 sizes from 14"’ 2-braid through 
2” 3-braid. 200 to 300 Ibs. working pres- 
sure. Maximum length 50’. 


wherever large size hose 
is required for long serv- 
ice. Smooth black tube 
resists heat and oil. Carcass of strong, 
rubber-impregnated multiple ply woven 
Rugged, heavy-gauge red rubber 
cover resists severe weather extremes, 
9 sizes stocked from 
1"’ to 4’’.. Working pressures from 175 
to 225 Ibs. Maximum length 50’. 


and oil. Carcass: multiple ply, rubber- 
impregnated, rugged woven fabric. 
Tough black cover resists weather and 
abrasion. Stocked sizes: ¥%’’, 34’', 1’. 


length 50’, 




















tested and field-proven to give the best possible 
combination of strength, safety, flexibility and 
damage resistance . . . you get maximum service life, 
Whatever brand of hose you are now buying, 
you are paying for BWH benefits — so why not 
Start getting them—now? 
Today, contact your nearby BWH Distributor. 





















For portable air 
compressors, jackham- 
mers, rugged industrial 
and construction work. 
Ss h, black, Pp 
rous tube resists heat 






















bs. working pressure. Maximum 





BULL DOG 
VARI-PURPOSE 




















Lightweight, flexible 
hose for general indus- 
trial and medium air 
service. Smooth black 
tube resists oil and heat. 
Carcass is strong, light- 
weight multiple ply woven fabric. Tough, 

ck cover resists abrasion. 






trial use, on compressors 
tube resists oil and heat. Carcass is 
braided rayon cord, high strength, super 
flexible. Smooth, brown, tough synthetic 
cover resists oil, abrasion, sunlight. 11 
sizes stocked from 3/16’’ one-braid to 1’’ 2 
braid. Working pressures: 200 to 300 Ibs. 
Maximum length approximately 500’. 


Black tube resists oil and 
heat. Husky cotton yarn braids. Smooth, 
red cover resists weather, abrasion. 
sizes stocked, %4’’ 2-braid to 1’’ 3-braid. 
Working a 150 to 225 lbs. Maxi- 





pressure. Maximum length 50’. 








Boston Woven Hose & RUBBER COMPANY 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
PLANT: CAMBRIDGE, MASS. « P.O. BOX 1071, BOSTON 3, MASS., U.S. A. 









AIR 


















For a variety of jobs 
including handling of 
air, water, oil, gasoline, 
kerosene (not for paints, 
lacquers, lacquer-sol- 
vents). Black, synthetic 
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.e-works fast, works safe! 


“MX” Products by CARBORUNDUM are made _ for portable grinders. These wheels meet 
from cotton fibres and selected abrasive grain _ the varied needs of portable grinding in cut- 
types combined with specially developed _ off, slotting, edge breaking, deburring, weld 
organic bonds. They retain fast cutting ac- grinding and surface finishing operations, 
tion for extended work periods and feature and all these operations can be performed 
a high safety factor. “MX” products include with maximum safety. Use “MX” products, 
plain, straight or depressed center wheels reduce the necessity for wheel changes. 


Bares i gone 


TRADE MARK 


LL beasive Feoditie 
“Carborundum” and “MX” are registered waked. cISe 

trademarks which indicate manufacture by LH e ONE 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. cece gwe You Peper 
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Skip-Pan Loader dumps scrap metal 
into charging box. Auxiliary Com- 
pression Door is in “up” position 
ready for immediate action once 
operator touches hydraulic controls. 
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Skip-Pan returns to loading posi- 
tion as Auxiliary Compression Door 
begins its “one stroke” compressing 


operation. 

















Door compresses scrap, permitting 
charging box door to be closed 
without further arranging. Dur- 
ing baling cycle Skip-Pan is re- 
loaded and charge dumped into 
box as soon as bale is ejected. 








* Users Report—‘’Dempster - Balesters 
Turn Out 25% Greater Tonnage With 


Auxiliary Compression Door’’.... 


The high-speed Model '600"' Dempster-Balester, shown above, produces 
bales at the rate of 6 to 7!/, tons per hour. With Auxiliary Compression 
Door, which users report increases the 6 to 7!/2 ton rate by a conservative 
25°%/,, this Dempster-Balester is making scrap metal baling more profitable 
than ever before! With its simple construction and two ram design, this 
big capacity press is easy to install . . . economical to operate. The hy- 
draulically operated Auxiliary Compression Door compresses heaped scrap 
into the charging box with a 45-ton force. The hydraulically actuated 
Skip-Pan Loader, another cost-cutter, is standard equipment on all models. 
This invaluable feature permits preparation of a new full charge while press 
is baling. Illustrated at left, is the 1-2-3 production punch of a Dempster- 
Balester with Auxiliary Compression Door and Skip-Pan Loader. Write to- 
day for completely illustrated folders on the Dempster-Balesters, Models 
"600," "275," and "128." All are products of Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


THE “275” 


The Dempster-Balester Model "275" turns 
out scrap metal bales at the rate of 3!/ 
to 4 tons per hour, plus a normal 25% in- 
crease with Auxiliary Compression Door. 
It produces high density bales weighing be- 
tween 300 and 400 pounds. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 
641 DEMPSTER BLDG., KNOXVILLE 17, TENNESSEE 
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Manufacturing control casing with Roebling wire. j 


Save money with Roebling wire 


... round, flat and shaped 


WHEREVER a manufactured product calls for flat or shaped wire for almost every application. 

high carbon steel wire, Roebling wire will bring Roebling’s specialty wire plant is one of the 
you top results . . . and help your production, too! largest in America. Today a large share of its out- 
Every inch of these Roebling specialty wires is put is required in the rearmament program. We 
identical in grain, gauge and finish. Your prepara- assure you, however, that we will always do our 
tion time is lowered; machine stoppages and re- level best to fill your orders as required. John A. 
jects cut way down. And there’s a Roebling round, Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 














Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave * Cambridge, 31 Carleton St * Chicago, 5525 W. R It Rd * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave * Cleveland, 701 St. 
Clair Ave, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson St * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd * Los Angel: 216 S. Alameda St * New York, 19 Rector St * Odessa, 
Texas, 1920 E. 2nd St * Philadelphia, 230 Vine St * San Francisco, 1740 17th St * Seattle, 900 Ist Ave, S, * Tulsa, 321 N, Cheyenne St 
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Precision polishing and high powered magni- 


TESTING 
GOES cl vision in sonst Wickes ape Sn 


for classification of grain size to McQuaid- —aam 
Ehn* standards, oe 


[00 times beyond normal vision 


a 


Uniformity of grain size in steel assures longer life and greater reliability 
in Wickwire Rope. 

Right down the line...starting with the melting and refining of our steel 
...and continuing through heat treating processes and cold drawing of the 
wire, we maintain complete control over the grain size of steel used in 
Wickwire Rope. 

This quality control of basic properties is possible only with a company 
whose operations are fully integrated from the actual making of the steel 
to the stranding of the finished rope. It’s just one more example of how 
Wickwire goes ‘‘beyond specifications” to give you—at market prices—wire 
rope that is unsurpassed for reliability, safety and longer life. 

See your local Wickwire distributor for the right rope for your particular 
requirements, Wickwire Rope is available in all sizes and constructions, 
both regular lay'and WISSCOLAY Preformed. 

*For detailed information on the McQuaid-Ehn test 
and what it means to you in superior rope perform- 


ance, write to Wire Rope Sales Office, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Division of C. F, & I., Palmer, Mass. 


A PRODUCT OF THE WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
) WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE AND PLANT—Palmer, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE —500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES — Abilene (Tex.) * Boston * Buffalo * Casper * Chattanooga * Chicago * Denver * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) * Houston * New York 
Odessa (Tex.) * Philadelphia * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulsa 
PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY—The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, California 











' CASE-HARDENING 


MATERIAL: SAE 1330 Steel Gears and Pinions 


METHOD: Dry-cyaniding in Gas-fired rotar 
Y 
atmosphere furnace 


RESULT: Case depth: 0.012” 
Hardness: 57 Rockwell C 
Tooth distortion: 0.0002” + 
Hole Shrinkage: 0.001“ — 
Hole Taper: 0.0006” — 


Schematic views of Surface Combustion Gas-fired 
radiant-tube atmosphere furnace of rotary- 
hearth type, in which gears and pinions for 
automatic transmissions are case-hardened. 
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24 WORK STATIONS 
(21 STATIONS OccuPIED) 
HYDRAULIC OPERATING 
CYLINDER FOR INNER 


DooR O@ HOT VALVE A. 
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L- ATMOSPHERE CIRCULATING FAN 
RADIANT TUBES 





HYDRAULIC OPERATING 
CYLINDER FOR OUTER 
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Note the bright finish of the 
' ,dry-cyanided gears as they are 
removed from the Gas-fired fur- 
nace for salt-bath quenching. 


DISTORTION CONTROL has top priority in 
case-hardening of gears and pinions used in auto- 
matic transmissions by a leading automobile manu- 
facturer. Distortion in case-hardening must be 
avoided to 

@ minimize subsequent machining 

@ assure silent gear operation. 
So the gears and pinions are machined with a lead 
shortness of about 0.001” on the pitch circle, and 
after hardening in the Gas-fired atmosphere furnace 
the lead is within 0.0003” of specifications. 

Pinions: and gears for the automatic transmis- 

sions are charged into the Gas-fired radiant tube 
atmosphere furnace thru a double-door opening 
designed to retain furnace atmosphere and min- 
imize heat losses. Production is variable from 408 
gears per hr to 1200 gears per hr, with a 2 hr heat- 
treating cycle. 
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Gas meets the rigid heat-processing requirements 
of this production line with precise, automatic 
controls holding temperature at 1500°F, and pro- 
ducing desired metallurgical properties while keep- 
ing distortion at a minimum. You can integrate 
Gas-fired atmosphere-processing equipment, de- 
signed to your special needs, in your production 
lines. You can put Gas to work by calling your 
Gas Company Representative today. 


MORE AND MORE... 


S 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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\ Its easy to get 
,. the right pump 


Gardner-Denver Side-Suction Centrifugal Pump 


‘Call your Gardner-Denver field engineer. He'll 
gladly work with you in planning the most economical and effi- 
cient pumping layout. And he’s'an expert at specifying the cor- 
rect pump for every installation. 


He may recommend the compact Gardner-Denver Close-Coupled 
Centrifugal, which may be installed in many positions—or the easy- 
to-hook-up Gardner-Denver Side-Suction Centrifugal—or the heavy- 
duty Gardner-Denver Double-Suction Centrifugal. All Gardner- 
Denver pumps are built in a wide range of capacities—can be 


furnished in corrosion or abrasion resisting materials when required. 


Write us today for complete information. Ask for the name and 


address of the Gardner-Denver pumping engineer nearest your plant. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN PUMPS, COMPRESSORS AND ROCK DRILLS 


Gardner-Denver Double-Suction Centrifugal Pump 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 


In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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CONTROL in the manufacture of gears is, we think, 
a matter of complete control . . . control of every operation. 
e@ At BRAD FOOTE we have complete control of each step 
from the inception of the original design to the delivery of the 
finished gears you use. For here ... in our own plant... we design, 
engineer, machine, heat-treat, test, inspect, clean, and finish every gear. 
No one shares our responsibility. 
e Our control guarantees the quality of BRAD FOOTE gears... 
gives you assurance that the gears you buy will perform satisfactorily 
when used in your shop ... or on the equipment you sell to others. 


BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, Inc. 


Bishop 2-1079 + OLympic 2-7700 + 1309 South Cicero Avenue 
Cicero 50, Illinois 
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rattsmanshio 
is the answer 


EAGLE Music Spring Wire 


Round Untempered Low and 
High Carbon Spring Wires 


The largest or smallest order receives 
the same skill and craftsmanship 
in the manufacture of WASHBURN WIRE 
to assure the quality of your product. 
Manufacturers using wire or strip 
have depended on Washburn’s Uniform Quality 
and Precision Standards for over fifty years. 


90 


WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY Flat Cold Rolled Strip 6” and 


Narrower, Bright, Galvanized, 


CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS - STRIP - RECTANGULAR, 
ROUND, FLAT RODS a TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED Flat Tempered and Untempered 
FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES ee  cubon Rares. 
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yments. 
dealer under 
section of your 


“Delta Power Tool Division 
f atland MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sa E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
soot aes ‘The Power Teol Journal —6 times a year, 
Catalogs and bulletins on complete Delta line. 


~ 
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Ideas on Welded Desiqu — For 


s DO DOUBLE DUTY 
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the barrel. 
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MADE AFTER 
INSPECTION 


WELDED AS 
SUB-ASSEMBLY 
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FROM INSIDE 
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Better Barrels at 
Lower Cost... 


MINOR DESIGN CHANGE CUTS WELDING 
TIME ... IMPROVES PRODUCT... SAVES 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS ON FIXTURES 


To make these stainless steel barrels as 
first planned would have required several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of special 
fixtures and new equipment. Redesigning as 
shown avoided most of this expense. 

A single Heviarc weld, made from inside 
the barrel, now joins chime ring, head, and 
center section. Fixture requirements are 
vastly simplified; total amount of welding 
is less, And there’s no cleanup problem. The 
smooth HELiArc welds are free from flux and 
spatter, with no “pockets” to harbor bacteria. 

HEwtarc welding is only one of many time- 
and moneysaving LinDE methods for fabri- 


cating metals. Whatever your metalworking 
problem, there’s a good chance that LINDE 
know-how, show-how, and equipment can 
help you do the job better, more quickly, or 
at lower cost. Telephone or write our nearest 
office today. LinpE Arr Propucts Company, 
a Division of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Offices in Other Principal Cities. In 
Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Lim- 


ited, Toronto. 


Products and Processes for MAKING, CUTTING, 
JOINING, TREATING, AND FORMING METALS 


Trade-Ma-k 





The terms ‘‘Heliarc’’ and “‘Linde’’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 











IMPROVE M GRINDING 


with the world’s 
most uniform 
wheels! 





YOUR NORTON DISTRIB- 
UTOR NOW HAS THEM 
in sizes and shapes up to 12” 
diameter for’ any toolroom 
grinding job. 

ASK FOR THEM. 


YOU GET ALL 3 RUN A TEST! Compare Norton New-Process 

_ Wheels with any others. Your nearby Norton 

1, BUILT-IN BALANCE means less vibration distributor or representative will help you select 

... Closer tolerances . . . smoother finishes. . . the wheels that will improve your toolroom 
no chatter marks. And this inherent balance operations. 

stays for the life of each wheel. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS, 
2. MORE UNIFORM STRUCTURE means Warehouses in 5 cities 

slower and more even wear... fewer machine Distributors in all principal cities 
adjustments . . . sharp reductions in tool spoil- 


age... assurance that all identically marked 

hoc wil perforin identically. WNORTONF 
3. FASTER, SMOOTHER, MORE EFFICIENT 
CUTTING ACTION with the right Norton AB RAS iV E Xy 


Alundum* abrasive means deeper cuts in expen- 
sive, high-speed steel and cast alloy tools with- 
out drawing their temper . . . less frequent dress- Gdlaking better products fo make 


ings... big savings in time and toolroom 
grinding costs. other products better 

















*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
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FOR EVER\ 
TOOLROON 





fhe LINDBERG 
TOOLROOM TEAM 








When production depends on tools and dies, LINDBERG HARDENING FURNACE— 
tools and dies depend on the LINDBERG eliminates finishing due to scale and decarb 
TOOLROOM TEAM—a basic requirement with simple accurate atmosphere control. 
in every toolroom—a must where you want LINDBERG TEMPERING FURNACE— 
the ultimate in tools and dies which will allows you to obtain the exact “Rockwell 
keep your production rate up and your ma- Hardness” required for each specific tool 
chinery running with a minimum of tool and asda: 

die failure. The LINDBERG TOOLROOM 

TEAM gives you the precision heat treating For tools and dies requiring high speed tool 
which your precision tools and dies need steel—investigate the Lindberg “L” Type 
for lasting performance. combination preheat—high heat Furnace. 


LINDBERG 
FURNACES 


LINDBERG ENGINEERING COMPANY e 2441 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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la LLIPS REW e ane ene 
Yes! a PHI ss PHILLIPS SCREWS, with their identifying X formed 
ei: It’s easy to tell whe a product has e e 
Dy beenatenbedihengiead gh. by the cross recess, are recognized on sight as a mark 
ee isc teosie x ened ty of quality in well built products. The general public 





panies ‘Hove knows that Phillips Cross-Recessed-Head Screws make 
ane products stronger, better looking. 14 million readers of 
The Saturday Evening Post are being told that when it 
comes to assurance of quality, X marks the spot. 


on sets to aircraft. 








& Mads, PHILLIPS Cross-Recessed-Head SCREWS 
“4 fa mate 


on sale at hard ive 











These screws cut driving time up to 50%, set up 











= tighter, resist vibration. They are distinctively designed 

-b to give maximum strength of head, maximum driver 
Part of the series of 1 | aie ‘ ey 5 
cictimnaie dab strength. They eliminate driver skids and split screw 
Phillips Screws appear- heads. Whether you use Phillips wood screws, machine 
ing in The Saturday phi : aN heath o bb d 

= Siang Peat, screws or tapping screws, you build a better product 

ll and you save time, work, money. 

y] a —— 

) PHILLIPS @0ss:RcessecHead SCREWS 

y| ; 

/ 
. ; 


XX marks the spot... the mark of extra quality 


o , AMERICAN SCREW CO. * THE BLAKE & JOHNSON CO. * CAMCAR SCREW & MFG. CORP, 
CENTRAL SCREW CO. *® CONTINENTAL SCREW CO. * ELCO TOOL & SCREW CORP. 
GREAT LAKES SCREW CORP. © THE H. M. HARPER CO. * NATIONAL LOCK CO. * PARKER-KALON CORP. 
PHEOLL MANUFACTURING CO. * ROCKFORD SCREW PRODUCTS CO. * SCOVILL. MANUFACTURING CO. 
SHAKEPROOF INC. * THE SOUTHINGTON HDWE. MFG. co. * WALES-BEECH CORP. 








THE FASTENERS OF TODAY .-e+- AND 
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ty I RUBBER PAD | 
rr" 
Lf } 


Slots cut in the rubber pad permit 

forming all length of ducts with 
al preformed end seam flanges and 
eliminate hand forming. 









Courtesy of Texas Engineering 
and Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


FASTER... 


BETTER... 


eee Se ‘ 







and 
CHEAPER! 



















The speed and accuracy of this Cincinnati Press 
Brake—plus the smart engineering of Temco engi- ~ 
neers—saved time and money while bettering the product. 





Saving five to six minutes per section, flanged ducts 

for B-36 Heavy Bombers, ranging from 3” diameter to 6” by 7” 
elliptical section, and from five to seven feet in length, 

were produced on one machine, without set-up interruption. Ducts | 
are fabricated from 52S sheet stock ranging from .020” to: .051”. 





The precision performance of the Cincinnati Press 
Brake permitted the use of sheets with preformed end flanges 
giving uninterrupted production on all diameters and lengths. 


The Cincinnati Press Brake, the Brake of many 
uses, will give YOU faster, better, and cheaper production. 


Write for complete Cincinnati Press Brake Catalog B2A— 
or consult with our engineering department on your 
forming problems. 







THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI 25,QHIO U.S.A. 
SHAPERS - SHEARS - BRAKES 








Product 
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CMP: A Compromise 


NPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann had to make some concessions 
to win the behind-the-scenes fight for a Controlled Materials Plan. 
The puzzling language in some sections of the announcement that 
CMP will start July 1 (p. 43) reveals that even the drafters don’t know 
precisely how the program will be toned down from its original con- 
ception. Mr. Fleischmann wanted a CMP as near the World War Il 
model as possible. Some of his industry advisers in steel, copper, 
and aluminum thought we could make shift with the controls we now 


ermit have. As a result, we'll get a CMP but it probably will apply only 
on to those rated programs already organized. 


- ws 


A Natural Remedy for Shortages? 


Government officials and advisers who are against CMP use this 
argument: Steel, aluminum and copper scarcities are still severe, 
but it’s possible that they will be partly relieved in the next few 
months by natural causes. Sales of automobiles and home appliances 
are declining—not enough yet to be noticeable in metal consumption, 
but the retail slackening will soon be felt as far back as the manu- 
facturing operation if consumer sales continue to lag. Output of 
those items may decline to such an extent that even all of the re- 
stricted amounts of metal now permitted auto and appliance makers 
will not be needed. 


Durable Inventories Soar 


Watch your inventories. That’s what people opposed to CMP were 
doing when they struggled to ward off the plan. As of Apr. 1, an 
average of 12.9 units were in each auto dealer’s stocks, the highest 
figure in 14 months. Armco Steel Corp. Chairman Charles R. Hook 
says warehouses in many cities are “bursting with stocks” of ap- 
pliances. Commerce Department reports that seasonally adjusted 
durable goods inventories in February were $6.9 billion, compared 
with $6.8 billion in January and $6.6 billion in December. 


Needed: Stamina for the Long Pull 


Inventories are unusually high. They may cause trouble if you 
can’t weather the short run, but they could be a gold mine if you 
are set for the long pull. The U. S. buying public still has a lot of 
money to buy those inventories; it may be just waiting for a better 
time to purchase. The privately held money supply plus war savings 
outstanding now totals $230.2 billion, more than four times the 1929 
level. Value of the gross national product has not quite tripled. 


Solution for Rising Overhead 


You may be able to reduce your overhead by getting into govern- 
ment business. Some companies thus far have steered clear of de- 
fense contracts because they could still get enough materials and 
could devote most of their output to civilian customers. But the civilian 
jobs are getting to be increasingly of the short-run variety and pro- 
curement expenses are rising. To get long runs and to reduce pur- 
chasing costs, one large Ohio manufacturer that up to now has delib- 


Production-Engineering News—p. 71 The Market Outlook—p. 125 
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erately kept its defense business to 20 per cent of its total volume 
will try to boost the ratio to 40 per cent. 


Wage Costs Continue Rise 


The squeeze caused by price controls on one side and rising wage 
costs on the other is hurting manufacturers more and more. Straight- 
time hourly earnings in manufacturing had an average increase of 
8.5 per cent in the year ended January, 1951. An estimated 2 to 3 
per cent rise has come since January, largely because of more over- 
time, particularly in steel, automobile and appliance industries during 
March. In February when rail strikes permitted less overtime, hourly 
payments to steel wage earners averaged $1.916, an increase of 
12.4 per cent over February, 1950, but a slight decline from the 
January average. On the steel industry payroll in February were 
662,700, an alltime high. 


Canada Expands in Steel 


Canada, eighth largest steel producing country in 1950 with an out- 
put of 3.3 million tons, is rapidly enlarging its iron and steel making 
capacity and developing its vast raw materials reserves. In recent 
years, Canada has augmented its own annual steel production about 
one-third by imports of steel products from the U.S. An improvement 
program will bring the dominion’s steel capacity to about 4.5 million 
tons, blast furnace capacity to nearly 3.5 million tons and will add 
new rolling mill facilities. 


Iron Ore Scarcity? 


Some steel producers fear a bad iron ore shortage, although ore min- 
ing companies claim they will weather the storm. Steelmen think that 
more ore will be needed—perhaps 150 million tons by 1955—because 
of the growing scarcity of scrap. At the moment, about 132.5 million 
tons of ore appears to be available by 1955, but that may be in- 
creased by larger shipments from Venezuela and Labrador . . . U.S. 
Steel Corp. vessels opened their Great Lakes ore season Apr. 11. 


Straws in the Wind 


A West Coast dealer offered to sell Warner & Swasey Co. about $2 
million worth of W & S machine tools that he had bought as war 
surplus. About 80 per cent of the machine tool orders on Warner 





& Swasey’s books carry priorities now . . . Without fee or profit, 
Reynolds Metals Co. will operate the U.S. Air Force’s Manufacturing 
Methods Pilot Plant at Adrian, Mich. . . . Charging that this country 


has enough rubber for a five-year war without any further imports, 
Harry E. Humphries, president of U.S. Rubber, says the federal rubber 
controls are causing needless tire shortages and unemployment. . . 


What Industry Is Doing 


Brush makers expect a $55 million industrial business this year (p. 47) 
...P. R. Mallory and Sharon Steel formed a joint company to develop 
and produce titanium and titanium alloys (p. 46) . . . Firestone expects 
to deliver the first tank cannon in a $4.6 million Army Ordnance 
contract next month . . . Red tape is snarling the machine tool pool 
orders (p. 45) . . . Wondered where all the steel went last year? 
You'll find your answer in STEEL this week (pp. 54 and 55). 
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Continuous production 


he CHIP-TOTE conveyor continuously removes 

wet or dry chips, turnings and borings from 
multiple-spindle or automatic machines. Speed 
of operation can be synchronized with the metal- 
removing capacity of any standard or special 
machine. 
The scrap material is channeled onto the May- 
Fran hinged-steel conveyor belt, carried horizon- 
tally until clear of the machine’s working mech- 


anism, and then transported up a steep incline 
for discharge into tote box or onto a carry-off 
conveyor system. 
A CHIP-TOTE conveyor eliminates shut-down of 
vital equipment, stops waste of skilled workers’ 
time, and provides for continuous production. Let 
a May-Fran CHIP-TOTE solve your production 
problems . . . automatically and efficiently. 
WRITE TODAY FOR THE NEW CHIP-TOTE CATALOG. 


This machine can be seen in operation at Booth No. 437 at 
the National Materials Handling Exposition in Chicago. 


3 MAYy-FRAN ENGINEERING, Inc. 


168-MF 





1725 CLARKSTONE ROAD, CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 



















































AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 















CMP—1951 Model 


Last Friday morning, NPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann, announced 
the long-awaited controlled materials plan for steel, copper and aluminum to 
become effective July 1. More complete control over distribution became neces- 
sary when defense order ratings with superimposed directives degenerated into 
hunting licenses no more effective than the multiple priority system of World 
War II. 

Unlike the full CMP which replaced the priority system in World War II, 
the new plan is “open-end” type which means that cashier’s checks will be 
issued for materials required for defense and defense-support programs. What- 
ever is left can be distributed to manufacturers of civilian goods, within the 
restrictions of “M”’ and limitation orders. 

At the outset, those with direct military, atomic energy and defense-related 
contracts will be required to file their requirements under CMP regulations. 
Manufacturers, except those making consumer durable goods, also are asked 
to file so NPA can gage their needs and measure the impact of the defense 
program on their production. Later, NPA may ask makers of some consumer 
durables to file also. Beginning with fourth quarter, CMP authorizations will 
be handled through field offices to cut down on paper work in Washington. 

It is clear that NPA is feeling its way in trying to juggle available sup- 
plies of the three basic metals so that a dual economy can be maintained for 
an as yet undetermined period of years. After defense needs are sliced off, NPA 
believes that a rough balance between supply and demand for the amount 
left over for civilians can be maintained through judicious use of limitation orders 
already issued and others which may be written. 

NPA is in the unenviable position of administering a distribution plan 
which is bound to result in widespread dissatisfaction, unwanted paper work, 
and a mad scramble for the remaining “free’’ material. Metalworking manage- 
ment cannot keep workers on the payroll and schedule production efficiently 
unless it knows where it stands from day to day on incoming materials. The 
open-end CMP, as now set up, may prove a logical step in development of a 
more workable plan for distributing scarce materials. 


FTEEL 
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WHERE THE STEEL GOES: 4:- 


nouncement of an open-end CMP makes figures 
just released by the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute on shipments of finished steel to consum- 
ers all the more newsworthy because of the 





EDITOR 


changes in distribution patterns now taking 
place. 

In 1950, the auto builders got one out of 
every five tons of finished steel or 20.04 per 
cent. This was the biggest bite out of the 









As the Editor Views the News 
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available supply in any postwar year, the in- 
dustry’s portion rising from 12.5 per cent in 
1946 to 18.9 per cent in 1949. Measured by pre- 
war years when the steel industry was looking 
for customers, however, the figures are not out 
of line, as autos have taken as much as 24 per 
cent. 

Jobbers, dealers and distributors were second 
last year with 18.5 per cent, largest portion 
since 1946 and comparing with 17.5 per cent in 
1949. Tonnagewise, jobbers fared considerably 
better in 1950 than the percentages indicate, 
since more steel was available—72.2 million tons 
compared with 58.1 million in 1949. 

Construction took 12 per cent last year, large- 
ly in the form of plates, structurals and line 
pipe; ‘containers 8 per cent; railroads 6 per 
cent; industrial machinery and domestic appli- 
ances each 5 per cent. The military took an in- 
significant 0.27 per cent. 

This year, you can look for a different dis- 
tribution picture, for nearly half of all available 
steel is going into direct military, defense sup- 
port and essential civilian requirements. —p. 54 


* * * 


SOURCE FOR MATERIALS: Sbrink- 
ing reserves of metallics in the U. S. and 
threatened supply lines to the Far East are fo- 
cusing more attention on Latin America. 

Iron ore already is moving to our Eastern 
Seaboard plants from newly developed:‘deposits 
in Venezuela, and a wider, steady stream will be 
flowing this way by 1955. In addition, Chile has 
been a major source for copper for many years; 
Bolivia for tin; and the Guianas for bauxite. 
Other Latin. American countries are becoming 
increasingly important sources for other min- 
erals we need, including columbium, lead, zinc, 
mercury, uranium, tantalum and vanadium. 

So, it is not surprising that Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s International Development Advisory 
Board finds that Latin America’s’-undevéloped 
areas show the most promise of any ‘in the 
world. Further aid will be granted under the 
Point 4 program, and you probably will find 
it easier to do business in South America under 
proposed revisions in regulations and trade 
agreements. —p. 53 

* * * 


SIX MILES A MINUTE—PLUS! 


may not be too long before you can spend a 
full day in New York: and:still be back home in 
Chicago or an equally distant point in plenty 
of time for cocktails and dinner. 

With new materials now becoming available, 
aircraft designers think that speeds in excess 





of 6 miles per minute for transports may soon 
become a reality. These materials include a new 
230,000 psi chrome-moly steel, an aluminum al- 
loy stronger than 75S, new titanium and mag- 
nesium alloys and improved stainless steels. 
Fabrication is a problem which the aircraft 
industry is finding ways to lick. Present trend 
is away from forming materials at room tem- 
peratures, some being handled at elevated tem- 
peratures and others at subzero levels. —p. 77 


* * * 


HELP BUILD TANKS: _ Back in 1942 it 


became apparent that mobile ordnance such as 
tanks and gun carriers had to be redesigned if 
maximum efficiency in manufacture and in the 
field was to be attained. 

Reworked designs could not be put into pro- 
duction while fighting was in progress, but since 
the end of the war, the Ordnance Corps has 
had the foresight to work out a “family theme” 
for all major tank-automotive components, in- 
cluding engines, transmissions, armament, fire 
control, suspensions, hydraulic and electrical ac- 
cessories. 

Gearing of production for the $3 billion ve- 
hicle program will require thousands of prime 
contractors, subcontractors, and suppliers. If 
you want to help build tanks, detailed technical, 
production and procurement information in addi- 
tion to that in this issue may be obtained from 


the Detroit Tank Arsenal. —p. 72 
* * * 
BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY: _ Signif- 


cant but not altogether unsuspected events have 
been taking place in the brush industry. 

This year some 20 companies will have sales 
of $55 million, or three times prewar volume. 
Biggest market no longer is for applying paint 
and varnish and sweeping floors. Now, 30 per 
cent of all industrial brushes are power driven 
and used for production purposes. 

Aircraft engineers find that brushing reduces 
stress concentrations in metal parts and pre- 
vents subsequent failures. -Another typical de- 
fense use is in removing excess rubber from 
tank treads. More universal applications in- 
clude cleaning, polishing and deburring. Users 
range from the steel industry which needs 18- 
foot brushes for scrubbing strip, down to plants 
which use tiny 14-inch brushes for cleaning jet 
engine parts. 

You can look for further improvements in 
power brushing, including a. method for feed- 
ing and cleaning small parts automatically. 

—p. 47 
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: TM CHAIN 
| for Every Application 


i Ryerson for Prompt Shipment 


When you need chain for towing, bundling, hoisting—any application, 
it will pay you to call Ryerson Steel. Here you can be sure of getting 
a rugged, dependable product because Ryerson carries only ““Taylor 
i- Made” chain—famous for high quality since 1873. 

e Every type of ‘““Taylor Made” chain can be shipped on short notice, 
including: Common coil chain, straight link chain, BB coil, high- 
S strength TM alloy steel chain (see below), and many others. Hooks, 
, rings and other chain accessories are also available from Ryerson. 
i All are carefully produced—thoroughly tested and inspected. So 
r for safety and durability on chain jobs, quick service on chain orders, 
, call Ryerson for ‘“Taylor Made”’ chain. 


FORGINGS 








EXPANDED METAL 





5 to 15 Times Longer Life with TM Alloy Steel Slings 








Where work is heavy many shops have 
found that “Taylor Made” alloy chain 
slings give greater safety, longer life. 
One reason: the tensile strength of TM 
alloy chain (125-135,000 Ibs. after heat 
treatment) is almost three times that of 
dredge iron chain. Another: The stubby, 


narrow finks of TM slings are ideal for 
use around sharp corners—reduce goug- 
ing and deforming to a minimum. Still 
another: It has twice the safe working 
load of low carbon or wrought iron chain. 
Every link is carefully tested and in- 
spected. Write for complete data. 
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It's the fellow with the long white whiskers and the "DO” engraved on 
his brief case. He’s asking for a lot of our steel. And he’s getting it. 
While his purchases may hurt some of our regular customers, we're far from 
reluctant to help him out... for we want him to be ready to do 


whatever is required, if and when Uncle Joe starts the fireworks. 


More scrap 

from you... In the meantime, we're building so that he, and all of our friends in 
means more 

steel for you the midwest, will have more steel. 
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INLAND STEEL COMPANY. 3s south Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Principal Products: Sheets, Strip, Tin Mill Products, Bar Mill Products, Plates, Structural Shapes, Floor Plate, Piling, 
Reinforcing Bars, Rails and Track Accessories, Pig Iron, Coal Chemicals. 













Sales Offices: Chicago « Davenport « Detroit « Indianapolis e Kansas City e Milwaukee « New York « St. Paul « St. Louis 
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DEFENSE and defense-support in- 
dustries will be enabled to write valid 
tickets for their steel, copper and 
aluminum requirements after July 1 
when the new Controlled Materials 
Plan becomes effective. 

Nondefense producers will scramble 
for what’s left. 

A substantial pool of the three basic 
materials will continue to be avail- 
able to civilian goods producers, after 
the defense and defense-support re- 
quirements are filled. Some estimates 
contemplate the following set-asides 
for defense: Steel, 40 per cent; cop- 
per, 40 per cent; aluminum, 60 per 
cent. These are tentative, but are 
approximately in line with current 
rated requirements (A survey by 
STEEL, Apr, 9, p. 45, shows direct 
defense will take 18 per cent of steel 
in May and defense support will re- 
quire 27 per cent, leaving 55 per cent 
available for civilian use). 

Cashier’s Check—National Produc- 
tion Authority, father of the CMP, 
says the new plan will provide de- 
fense and defense-support producers 
with a cashier’s check on the known 
supply of the basic materials. NPA 
tacitly admits that DO ratings in 
recent weeks have become only hunt- 
ing licenses for materials. 

The new CMP bears many similari- 








Cashier's check replaces DO hunting licenses when . . . 


Open-End CMP Starts July 1 


Defense producers to be assured necessary supplies of steel, 
copper and aluminum. Other manufacturers to scramble 
for what's left. Civilian cutbacks to continue 


ties to the program used during 
World War II and one important dif- 
ference. The new pian will be an 
“open end” program, under which 
only a part of the available supply 
—enough to satisfy cefense and sup- 
port needs—will be programmed. The 
remainder will be available to whom- 
ever can get it. In World War II, 
practically ail available supplies were 
programmed. 

What It Does—CMP is a plan by 
which steel, copper and aluminum are 
allotted directly to producers on the 
basis of detailed requirements sub- 
mitted in advance for the manufac- 
ture of goods which the government 
needs in the defense program. 

The plan makes possible authori- 
zation of specific production schedules 
and firm allotments of the three basic 
metals to meet, but not exceed, de- 
fense production goals on schedule. 

Phase’ 1 — First step in CMP op- 
eration will be the reporting to NPA 
by producers of their detailed re- 
quirements for the basic materials on 
forms which will be sent out in May. 

Second phase will be the allot- 
ment of specific amounts of mate- 
rials to producers starting July 1, 
after the Defense Production Admin- 


-istration determines the production 


programs necessary. 















The defense agencies will weigh 
defense needs against capacity to 
produce, measure the impact of avail- 
ability of materials for civilian con- 
sumer goods and take the steps de- 
sirable to maintain a healthy civilian 
economy. 

“This will help us to foresee and 
hold to a minimum the industrial and 
employment dislocations, including 
those affecting small business,” says 
Manly Fleischmann, NPA adminis- 
trator. 

Hardships Still—Mr. Fleischmann 
admits there is no way to avoid all 
the hardships created by an emer- 
gency defense production program. 
During the early stages of the pro- 
gram, DO ratings issued by NPA 
sufficed to channel materials to de- 
fense producers. Now that the re- 
quirements of the defense program 
have grown, these ratings have lost 
much of their power and are termed 
by many defense producers as hunt- 
ing licenses only. 

CMP is intended to provide an or- 
derly distribution of the basic mate- 
rials now and should the defense pro- 
gram have to be enlarged will pro- 
vide a method for handling the in- 
creased load. 

Who Will File—Manufacturers of 
military products, products for the 
Atomic Energy Commission and cer- 
tain defense related construction 
projects will file their requirements 
under CMP regulations. Also re- 
quired to file will be manufacturers 
of other products requiring steel, cop- 
per and aluminum, excepting consum- 
er durable goods. This will be done 
so that NPA can gage their needs 
and measure tre impact of the de- 
fense program on their production, 
whether such production is under 
CMP or not. 

Consumer durable goods manufac- 
turers will not file requirements, Mr. 
Fleischmann says. Repair shops will 
not file but will be covered by a 
special CMP regulation which will as- 
sure them of needed materials with- 
out application to NPA. Manufac- 
turers of repair and replacement 
parts will be required to file. 

The accompanying lists (page 44) 
are tentative. Definite lists and spe- 
cific reporting instructions will be 
issued in May. 

How It Operates — As in World 
War II, programmed products fall 
into two categories: “A” products 
and “B” products. 

“A” products are those on which 
the most convenient method of pro- 
duction authorization is vertical. Pro- 
ducers of “A” products get their pro- 
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duction authorizations and material 
allotments from their customers. A 
prime contractor’s customer is a gov- 
ernment agency. <A subcontractor’s 
customer is a pfime contractor or an- 
other subcontractor. 

The “B” list programs will include 
products where it is most practical 
to provide authorization horizontally 
or directly to the producer. In gen- 
eral this list will include certain ci- 
vilian type products, industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment, and compo- 
nents which are needed for defense. 
Producers on the “B” list will ob- 
tain their authorizations and allot- 
ments from their NPA industry di- 
vision. 

On Local Level — After the first 
quarter of operation, CMP will be 
decentralized and handled through 
field offices. This was done in World 
War II. Manufacturers will work 
with local offices of the NPA (De- 
partment of Commerce). 

Tested Method—In essence CMP 
is a simple plan for authorizing and 
assuring the production of defense 
and supporting items. Under CMP, 
NPA will tell manufacturers what 
the government has to have, will sup- 
ply a timetable for getting things 
done, and will give manufacturers au- 
thority to carry out the program. 

This authority is expressed in 
terms of an authorized production 
schedule to obtain and use controlled 
materials and a preference rating on 
other materials and components need- 
ed to complete the job. 

World War II demonstrated the 
workability of the CMP as a quanti- 
tative plan. It makes it possible to 
combine a wide range of essential 
needs into a common language, a 
common denominator, and then to 
match up needs with supply ac- 
curately. 

The common denominators are the 
three basic materials—steel, copper 
and aluminum. One or more of these 
are used in most of the “hard goods” 
production and their forms and 
shapes can be traced back to the 
facilities which produce them. 

Chain of Command—The CMP has 
an advantage in minimizing the need 
for centralized planning and super- 
vision by closely following the nor- 
mal chain of command in industry. 
A major share of responsibility for 
getting out the production is left to 
industry. It will be up to the pro- 
ducer with a contract for defense 
goods to allot controlled materials to 
his subcontractors and to schedule 
production so that all parts and com- 
ponents are ready on time and in 
the right quantities. 

Flexible—NPA believes CMP is par- 
ticularly suited for today’s dual econ- 
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omy. Defense production is encour- 
aged through CMP authorization. Ci- 
vilian goods production is encouraged 
rather than discouraged. 

For the present, CMP will be lim- 
ited to defense and defense-support 
production. This will not require all 
the materials available. A substan- 
tial amount will be available for ci- 
vilian output. A rough balance be- 
tween supply and demand for the 
left-over material will be preserved by 
using other NPA powers, such as 
limitation orders to reduce less es- 
sential civilian production. 

Distribution of the left-over mate- 
rials will be the great and as yet un- 
solved problem of the new CMP. 

Timetable — Producers affected by 
CMP will have until July 1 to brief 
themselves on procedures and regula- 
tions. Forms, operating instructions 
and the official “B” list will be avail- 
able by May 1. 

As details of the plan are worked 
out they, will be explained in STEEL, 


and will be made available to trag 
associations, chambers of commen 
and to individual businessmen. 


Where To Go for Help 


Manufacturers having difficulty 
getting scarce materials for prody. 
tion on defense-rated orders are urge 
to stop seeking help from the armej 
services. The place to go, says th 
Munitions Board, is to the local fiej 
offices of the National Production 
Authority. 


Canada Tries Materials Contro|; 


Canada’s Department of Trade ani 
Commerce, is installing an order ap. 
proval system to conserve scarce ma. 
terials. It is expected to he in ful 
operation by midsummer. 

Manufacturers of civilan goods 
seeking steel, base metals and other 
raw materials will have to obtain 
approval from the civilian supplies 
branch in the department. 


UNDER CMP REGULATIONS producers of some products will have fo file 


their steel, aluminum and copper requirements with NPA; 


on other 


products no filing of needs is required. The two fentative lists follow: 


File Requirements On: 


Agricultural machinery; construction and 
mining machinery; oil field machinery; ma- 
chine tools, metalworking machinery and ac- 
cessories, including welding and cutting ap- 
paratus; steam engines, steam and hydraulic 
turbines; pumps and compressors; conveyors 
and conveying equipment; elevators and es- 
calators; fans and blowers, industrial; indus- 
trial trucks and tractors; mechanical power 
transmission equipment; heat exchangers, 
condensers, packaging machines, centrifugals 
and separators; hydraulic jacks and lubricat- 
ing devices. 

Motors and generators; switch gear and 
electrical control apparatus; electrical welding 
apparatus, including electrodes and welding 
rods; ships and vessels; locomotives; railroad 
and street cars; tractors; tin cans; fabricated 
structural steel products; tanks, boilers and 
cylinders; stamped and pressed metal prod- 
ucts; valves and fittings, anti-friction bearings. 

Food products machinery; textile machinery; 
woodworking machinery; paper making ma- 
chinery; printing and publishing machinery; 
special industrial machinery, such as rubber, 
plastics, chemical, foundry, tobacco, glass, 
cotton, clay, cement, concrete products, etc; 
aircraft and aircraft parts; truck-trailers; 
metal shipping containers; screw machine 
products; industrial furnaces and ovens; me- 
chanical stokers; office machines; scales and 
balances. 

Commercial laundry and dry cleaning ma- 
chinery; sewing machines except household; 
vacuum cleaners except household; refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning equipment, except 
household refrigerators and freezers and com- 
fort air conditioning; measuring and dispensing 
pumps and lubrication equipment; commercial 
service equipment except household types; 
electrical wiring devices and supplies; carbon 
and graphite products; electrical indicating and 
measuring instruments; lighting fixtures: 

Tacks, staples and cut nails and spikes; 
wire work products, such as wire cloth, wire 
chain and wire springs; safes and vaults; steel 
springs; bolts, nuts, rivets and other industrial 
fasteners; collapsible tubes; internal combus- 
tion engines; transformers; capacitors, recti- 
fiers, induction and dielectric heating units; 
electrical accessory equipment for internal 
combustion engines; electric lamps, incandes- 
cent and fluorescent; radio, radar and tele- 
vision equipment, except home type; radio 
tubes; telephone and telegraph communication 


equipment; storage batteries; primary bat- 
teries, dry and wet; x-ray and therapeutic 
apparatus, 


Motor vehicles except passenger type; small 
arms; small arms ammunition; cooperage; 
millwork, such as door frames, windows, etc.; 
prefabricated wooden buildings; fruit and 
vegetable baskets; wooden boxes; lasts;- wood 


products such as ladders, tool handles, ete; 
mattress and bed springs; wood office furni- 
ture; metal office furniture; furniture for 
schools, churches, etc; professional furnitur 
for laboratories, hospitals, but not beauty 
shop or barber shop; partitions, lockers ani 
shelving; window and door screens; restaurant 
furniture. 

Paperboard boxes; fiber cans, tubes ani 
drums; periodicals; books; commercial print- 
ing; loose leaf binders; tires and inner tubes; 
rubber footwear; mechanical rubber goods; 
leather belting; shoe findings; luggage; saddlery 
and harness; flat glass products; concrete 
products (reinforced); abrasive products; in- 
sulation, packing and gaskets; cutlery; edge 
tools; hand tools; files and rasps; hand saws 
and blades; other hardware; plumbing fixtures; 
oil burners; heating and cooking equipment 
except residential; metal doors and_ sash, 
frame, etc.; sheet metal products such as 
roofing, culverts, etc., except awnings and 
radiator enclosures, 


Farm wagons, wheelbarrows and _ hand 
carts; aircraft, scientific and surveying in- 
struments; mechanical measuring and con- 
trolling instruments; optical instruments and 
goods; dental, surgical and medical instru- 
ments and appliances; photographic equipment; 
clocks and watches; pens and pencils; marking 
devices; buttons, needles, pins and fasteners; 
brooms and brushes; morticians’ goods; 
fighting equipment; repair and _ replacement 
parts. . 


Don't File Requirements On: 


Motor vehicles—passenger type; household 
refrigerators and freezers and comfort air 
conditioning; heating and cooking equipment— 
residential; household electrical appliances; 
vending and amusement machines; sewing ma- 
chines — household; vacuum cleaners — house- 
hold; home radio and television sets; automo- 
bile trailers (not incl. truck or house trailers). 


Sheet metal awnings and radiator enclosures; 
venetian blinds; household furniture; profes- 
sional furniture for beauty and barber shops; 
window shades; women’s hand bags; small 
leather goods; household stamped and pressed 
metal products (including enameled); domestic 
laundry machinery; household service equip- 
ment, such as dishwashing machines, water 
softeners, polishing machines; motorcycles and 
bicycles. 

Jewelry and jewelry findings, silver and 
plated ware; pianos, organs, musical instru- 
ments and parts; games and toys, children’s 
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vehicles; dolls; sporting and athletic goods; 
artist materials; costume jewelry; artificial 
flowers;. lamp shades; barber and_ beauty 
shop equipment; signs and advertising dis- 
plays; umbrellas and canes; cigaret holders 
and tobacco pipes; soda fountain. and 
dispensing equipment. 
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PLACING of machine tool “pool” or- 
ders is being held up by government 
red tape. 

Of approximately $350 million 
worth of such orders which the gov- 
ernment plans to place with builders 
to set up a backlog of equipment in 
anticipation of coming defense re- 
quirements, only about $100 million 
worth are being placed now. 

As long as this impasse lasts, the 
authorizing agency, the National Pro- 
duction Authority, is confining pool 
orders to the types of tools most 
urgently needed, so that the $100 
million now available will prevent oc- 
currence of such _ bottlenecks as 
would cause major delays in the de- 
fense production program. 

Four New Orders— Orders just 
placed by the procurement agency, 
General Services Administration, 
come to $15,266,252, and have been 
placed with four manufacturers. Or- 
ders previously placed (see STEEL, 
Apr. 2, p. 53) went to 13 manufac- 
turers and came to $63,177,019. This 
makes a total of $78,443,371 of orders 
placed, leaving about $21.5 million 
immediately available for further 
commitments. 

The four new orders went to these 
companies, in the amounts shown: 
Cincinnati Gilbert Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, $1,113,600; Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co., Springfield, Vt., $6,622,577; Lees- 
Bradner Co., Cleveland, $2,246,100; 
March Machinery Co., New York, $5,- 
283,975. The government does not re- 
lease data on the tools involved in 
such orders. 

Under NPA Order M-41, manufac- 
turers apply any defense orders they 
receive against GSA’s purchase order; 
those remaining unsold will be bought 
by GSA. Manufacturers are free to 
charge their full price for machine 
tools sold to defense contractors, 
whereas payment by GSA for unsold 
tools is the sales price less 1744 per 
cent which ‘covers estimated: profit 
and selling’ expense. In other words, 
GSA will acquire the unsold tools at 
cost. 

Tools for Britain—Expectations of 
large British machine tool require- 
ments under the MDAP (Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program) are being 
borne out by demands now before the 
NPA. Like the machine tools for the 















United States defense program, the 
British defense requirements get a 
DO priority rating. Priorities already 
have been approved for about 3000 
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Red Tape Ties Up Machine Pool Orders 


Less than a third of the $350 million worth of such orders 
that the government planned for tool builders to set up a 
backlog for future needs are being placed 


machine tools for the United King- 
dom, and this is only the first batch. 

Biggest gripe of the machine tool 
industry is the tardiness of the Office 
of Price Stabilization in finalizing its 
regulation covering prices on machin- 
ery including machine tools. It gen- 
erally is assumed that the formula 
will be substantially as follows: The 
freeze price will be the maximum 
price in the second quarter of 1950 






plus increases in all factory labor 
costs plus increases in direct mate- 
rials costs, but not including increases 
in other expenses as cost of engineer- 
ing service, administration and over- 
head, 

But until the time OPS issues its 
regulation, machine tool builders will 
be uncertain about the all-important 
matter of price, and hence will be 
handicapped in arranging contracts 
for their raw materials and com- 
ponents. 

How does the materials situation 
look as far as machine tool builders 
are concerned? In general, say NPA 
officials, machine tool builders, aside 
from the price uncertainty factor, 
are not suffering from any shortages 
except in welding rod and electrodes. 


Tool Problems Aired at Westinghouse Forum 


MACHINE TOOL producers must do 
two things to overcome production 
difficulties brought on by the defense 
program: 1. Resort to substitute ma- 
terials and simplified designs; and 
2. break down manufacturing opera- 
tions so that men and women of limit- 
ed skills can be more widely employed 
in machine tool building. 

That’s what Myron S. Curtis, direc- 
tor of engineering, Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, said in a talk at the 
Machine Tool Electrification Forum 
last week in Pittsburgh under spon- 
sorship of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

Commenting on government pool 





A STRETCH SAVES TIME: 


Stratojet. 


orders for machine tools, Tell Berna, 
general manager of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, 
Cleveland, said they do the machine 
tool builder little good today, since 
they are put at the end of his pro- 
duction schedules, 

“It is not priorities for materials 
for machines to be built two years 
off that concerns the machine tool 
builder,” Mr. Berna said. “It is the 
difficulty of getting materials for 
the machines that are on his assem- 
bly floor right now.” 

Further obstacles in the way of 
production expansion, Mr, Berna ex- 
plained, are reluctance of the govern- 


This manufacturing technique employed at the 
Wichita, Kans., division of Boeing Airplane Co. saves plenty of time in turning 
out cam tracks—devices used in raising and lowering wing flaps of the B-47 


Raw extrusions are first machined to engineering dimensions on a 


Farnham mill and then stretched and bent into shape on a large Hufford 


stretch press. 


The operation was formerly performed with a hydraulically- 


controlled duplicator 
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FIRESTONE READIES PLANT 3 TO MAKE TANK CANNON 


. . . 110 freight cars were needed to move in special machinery 


ment to grant machine tool builders 
certificates of necessity, and the fail- 
ure of government to advance 25 per 
cent cash with pool orders as was 
done in World War II. “Furthermore, 
the machine tool builder cannot bor- 
row against a pool contract because 
of a recent ruling of the controller 
general of the United States which 
makes that type of loan unacceptable 
to a commercial bank,” Mr. Berna 
pointed out. 


Tool and Die Shipments Rise 


Tool and die shipments during the 
first quarter of this year were 150 
per cent over the same quarter last 
year and a further gain is expected 
in the second quarter, the National 
Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
reports. Orders for the first quarter 
were 165 per cent ahead of the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Employment has not increased as 
rapidly, as would be expected; skilled 
labor needed for precision tool and 
die making is not available, and em- 
ployment has risen less than 25 per 
cent, The labor situation is expected 
to become tighter and much concern 
is directed to labor pirating. 

Dollar volume of tools and dies 
produced in 1950 is estimated as $325 
million. 


Vacation Shutdown Opposed 


Subcontractors for United Aircraft 
Corp.’s Pratt & Whitney Division at 
East Hartford, Conn., are being asked 
to avoid general vacation closings so 
deliveries on essential parts may be 
maintained, The division has can- 
celed its regular shop vacation shut- 
down. 
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Firestone Fires Away 


The tire and rubber company 
will start deliveries of the 
weapons next month 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK activity at 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
is necessary to convert Plant 3 into a 
heavy duty machine shop for tank 
cannon. Initial order from Army Ord- 
nance totals $4.6 million, with delivery 
scheduled to begin in May. 

Special machine tools for the work 
required 110 freight cars to move 
them into Akron from 16 government 
arsenals where they had been stored 
since World War II. Forgings and 
castings for barrels, breech blocks 
and breech rings being supplied by 
Ordnance are of a new alloy steel de- 
veloped since the war. The machine 
shop will use a total of 160 pieces 
of equipment specially designed for 
gun boring, honing, rifling, milling 
and shaping parts of the big cannon. 

Firestone workmen must first de- 
mothball the equipment. Then it is 
aligned and put into condition for op- 
eration. More than 600 employees 
will be needed when production starts. 


Tin Savings Made 


Progress in stretching the supply 
of tin is closely allied with growth 
of electrolytic methods of tin applica- 
tion. Steel companies coated 4.7 
million tons of tin and terne plate in 
1950 of which 60 per cent was ap- 
plied electrolytically. The progress 
made in tin conservation is shown by 
the use of 20 per cent less tin to ac- 
complish this record tonnage. 

Although the proportion of elec- 





trolytic plate has increased, the ratiy 
of tin to tin plate has decrease, 
Greater control over the electrolytic 
process allows thinner and more uni. 
form coatings which has resulted in 
the savings. Certain foods and other 
products high in acid content requir 
relatively heavy coatings which can 
be profitably produced only by the 
hot dip process. Utilization of hot 
dipping process offsets in part the 
gains made by electrolytic means, 
but both processes are essential to 
the type coating desired. 

Coincidental with the advent of 
cold rolling strips of black plate for 
tinning, the composition of steel for 
tin plate was improved. These de. 
velopments extended the life of some 
canned products as much as 300 per 
cent. 

Some new developments in coating 
processes promise further conserva- 
tion of tin. Thinner coatings on one 
side than on the other are already in 
use. Synthetic coating for black 
plate without utilization of tin would 
provide additional savings. These de- 
velopments allow continuation of the 
large use of cans and containers for 
packaging. 


Titanium Company Formed 


P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., Indianap- 
olis, and Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, 
Pa., formed a jointly owned com- 
pany to develop, produce and market 
titanium and titanium alloys. The 
organization will be known as Mal- 
lory-Sharon Titanium Corp. and each 
company will have a 50 per cent in- 
terest. 


The new company will offer a se- 
ries of proprietary alloys to meet de- 
mands of various industries and for 
the immediate future, the armed 
services. Offices will be located ini- 
tially in Indianapolis. 

P. R. Mallory was elected chairman 
of the board with James A. Roemer 
of Sharon Steel as president, F. H. 
Vandenburgh of Mallory as vice pres- 
ident and general manager, E. N. 
Crosier of Sharon Steel as treasurer 
and assistant secretary, and George 
Fotheringham of Mallory as secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 

The Mallory company has been ac- 
tive in titanium research for the last 
decade and performed extensive de- 
velopment work for the U. S. Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics on titanium 
alloys. Mallory company has both 
research laboratory facilities and an 
engineering staff qualified to handle 
the titanium alloy project, and is es- 
tablishing production melting facili- 
ties. Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, 
O., subsidiary of Sharon Steel has 
considerable experience in rolling ti- 
tanium sheets. 
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Brushing Up Business 


Shortages of wire are prevent- 
ing sales of industrial brushes 
from climbing even more 


ABOUT 20 U. S. companies manufac- 
ture a product used in virtually all 
of the 50,286 metalworking plants in 
America. 

Makers of brushes for industry— 
used in production, maintenance and 
painting—expect a $55 million sales 
level in 1951 (see the chart). That’s 
nearly three times the prewar volume. 
Among the factors contributing to 
the growth, these two stand out: 
Metalworking’s expansion which en- 
ables the brush industry to grow with 
it and far wider application of brushes 
for industrial production than before 
the war. 

Big User—Today, 30 per cent of all 
industrial brushes made are power 
driven and are for production pur- 
poses; 30 per cent are for paint and 
varnish; 2 per cent are for miscella- 
neous uses; and the rest are for main- 
tenance. The proportion going for 
production is still increasing and ac- 
counts for much of the gain in sales 
of industrial brushes generally. 

Here are the major jobs power 
driven brushes can do: Remove burrs 
and sharp edges; break corners and 
form radii; rough rubber or metal 
to provide a better adhesive surface 
when joining rubber parts; remove 
scratches and tool marks from highly 
stressed parts such as connecting rods 
and crankshafts; clean and polish 
metal surfaces of all kinds; remove 
paint and varnish, weld slag and rust, 
scale from hot and cold forgings, in- 
sulation from electric wire or hard- 
ening scale from gears; polish and 
finish metals and plated parts; clean 
rusted and pitted plates, boilers, tanks 
and buckets. 

Defense Tool—A brush’s faculty for 
removing scratches and tool marks 
accounts for the fact that brush 
manufacturers are producing heavily 
for defense. An estimated 20 per cent 
of the industry’s output is going for 
defense, and the ratio is rising rap- 
idly. Brushes are used in finishing 
aircraft parts subject to high stress. 
Some 90 per cent of the parts in air- 
craft reciprocating engines are 
brushed. Aircraft people find that 
brushing reduces stress concentration 
and consequently metal breakage. An- 
other defense use, among many, is in 
removing excess rubber from tank 
tracks. 

Among the largest consumers of 
brushes are the aircraft, automotive, 
farm equipment, steel and rubber in- 
dustries. One rubber company has 95 
operations using brushes. A producer 
of nonferrous metals uses 30 differ- 
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High Shine on Brush Sales 
‘i % 195) 








All figures are STEEL estimates. 


ent brushing operations. Brushes from 
¥% inch to 18 feet long are made, used 
on jobs varying from scrubbing strip 
steel to brushing jet engine parts. 
Four Types—Power-driven brushes 
are of four basic designs: The wheel 
brush, the cup type, the end brush 
and the brush roll. There are endless 
variations on those four types, engi- 
neered according to specific require- 


Steel Ingot Production Sets 


STEEL PRODUCTION exceeded 9 
million tons a month for the first 
time in history during March, 1951, 
says American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Steelmaking furnaces poured 9,- 
050,000 tons of ingots and steel for 
castings, an increase of 16.5 per ‘cent 
over February and 21 per cent over 
March, 1950. This record tonnage 
caused the production in the first 
quarter, totaling 25,658,868 tons, to 
be the largest ever attained. The 
March output is equal to more than 
106,500,000 tons annually. 

Operations averaged 102.2 per cent 
of capacity for the month, indicat- 
ing that steel companies are getting 
benefits from their large expansion 
and improvement programs. Record 
tonnage averaged 291,935 tons per 


—Open-hearth- ——Bessemer—— 
Net % N 


Period let % 
1951 Tons Capac. Tons Capac. 
re 7,844,982 101.4 431,725 90.4 
_ ——aae 6,935,512 99.3 326,112 75.6 
Fer, ...s 8,061, 104.2 409,000 85.6 


tist Quarter 22,841,494 101.7 1,166,837 84.2 


ments. Much of the industry’s vol- 
ume is for specially designed brushes. 
Deliveries now average three to five 
weeks, compared to just a few days 
a year ago. 

The shipment delays are cauced by 
material shortages. About 78 per cent 
of the power brushes are made from 
wire, 17 per cent from fiber and 5 
per cent from miscellaneous materials 
including nylon, textile cords and 
horse hair. Material shortages are 
holding down the productive capacity 
of the industry. Stainless steel wire— 
used to brush stainless steel cheets 
and strip—and silicon bronze wire—- 
used for sparkless brushing of gas 
storage tanks—are particularly hard 
to get. 


More Scrap Needed for Steel 


The steel industry must have more 
scrap to maintain and increase its 
record high production, American 
Iron & Steel Institute says. 

Each day in 1950 the iron and steel 
industry used about 149,000 tons of 
scrap. The total for the year was 
above 54 million tons. About 68,000 
tons of that daily requirement came 
from outside the steel industry. 

By the end of 1952 the steel indus- 
try will require 5 to 7 million more 
tons of purchased scrap annually than 
was consumed in 1950. 

Where will that scrap come from? 
That question is still unsolved’ by 
the institute’s Committee on Iron & 
Steel Scrap and other groups work- 
ing on the problem. 


Record 


day. Total output for March was 
nearly 207,000 tons higher than the 
production of January, 1951, previous- 
ly the greatest month, 


Cold Sheets Lead Shipments 


Cold-rolled sheets accounted for 
more tonnage than any other product 
in February shipments of finished 
steel from mills. Hot-rolled bars were 
second and hot-rolled sheets third. 
Cold-rolled sheets totaled 768,737 
tons, 13.3 per cent of total mill ship- 
ments of finished steel, the American 
Iron & Steel Institute reports. Hot- 
rolled bars accounted for 644,115 tons, 
or 11.2 per cent. Hot-rolled sheet 
shipments aggregated 638,058 tons, 
or 11.1 per cent. 


———Electric-——— ———Total——— Calculated No. 


Net % Net % NetTons weeks 
Tons Capac. Tons Capac. Weekly in mo. 


566,460 88.3 8,843,167 99.9 1,996,200 4.43 
504,077 87.0 7,765,701 97.1 1,941,425 4.0 
580,000 90.4 9,050,000 102.2 2,043,000 4.43 

1,650,537 88.6 25,658,868 99.8 1,995,246 12.86 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,746,337 net tons 


open-hearth, 107,8 


total 1,999,034 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1951, as follows: O 
- 91,054,020 net tons; bessemer 5,621,000 net tons; electric 7,554,630 net tons; total 104,229,650 net tons. 
t Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


* Revised. 


106 net tons bessemer and 144,891 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, 


n-hearth 
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Attention Contractors 


ASPR Section XIill will tell you 
the duties you owe the govern- 
ment on defense work 


IMPORTANT to defense contrac- 
tors and subcontractors is the newly 
completed Section XIII of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. It 
covers the use of government prop- 
erty—which may consist of materials, 
production equipment, special tooling 
or industrial facilities of one kind 
or another—and includes an appendix 
“Manua!’ for Control of Government 
Property in Possession of Contrac- 
tors.” Copies will soon be obtainable 
at a nominal price still to be set from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 

In general, the policy of the armed 
services is that contractors will fur- 
nish all materials and all industrial 
facilities, and that the armed serv- 
ices will furnish the specialized tool- 
ing required to perform the contract. 
The section continues the existing 
policy, that the government is the 
self-insurer of its own property, but 
it imposes on the contractor the obli- 
gation to “maintain and administer, 
in accordance with sound industrial 
practice, a program for the mainte- 
nance, repair, protection and preser- 
vation of the government property, 
so as to assure its full availability 
and usefulness for the performance 
of the contract.” 

The section dispenses with the 
duplicate records heretofore main- 
tained by the Army and Air Force 
and their contractors for industrial 
property. It provides that the three 
services will utilize the contractor’s 
system of property control, subject 
only to audit and verification by the 
government’s contract administration 


officers. 


Navy Picks 52 Ship Salvagers 


The Navy estimates that 52 United 
States firms, at most, can be con- 
sidered as potential contractors to 
salvage sunken and beached vessels 
in the Pacific. 

These firms have been advised, if 
they are interested, to furnish full 
information to the High Commis- 
sioner of the Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, Honolulu, T. H., by May 15 
as to what they can do, After that 
the High Commissioner will proceed 
to the negotiation of actual contracts. 

It is estimated that the first lot of 
vessels to be salvaged—at Palau, Sai- 
pan and Truk—represent about 400,- 
000 tons of scrap metal. After con- 
tracts for those areas have been ar- 
ranged, similar action will be taken 
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with respect to ships in other Pa- 
cific areas. 

Information about the whole pro- 
gram can be obtained from Comdr. 
R, W. Sauer, Office of Naval Ma- 


terial, 1617 T-3 Building, Navy ‘De 


partment, Washington 25. Com. 
mander Sauer can be reached by 
phone on Liberty 5-6700, Extension 
64141. 


SteeL's Weekly List of Subcontract Opportunities 


GOVERNMENT security restrictions 
hide the size of prime defense con- 
tracts but there is no let-up in the 
number of them announced from 
Washington. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp. reports it 
will produce “a large number” of 
Pratt & Whitney 18-cylinder radial 
air-cooled engines of 2100 horsepower 
under a letter of intent order from 
the, Air Force. 

Production of radar equipment for 
the Navy under an $8.5 million con- 
tract is the first major defense com- 
mitment for Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s Springfield, Mass., plant. More 
than half the contract value will go 
for materials and supplies furnished 
by subcontractors. 

Buick Motor Division of General 
Motors Corp. farmed out two more 


PRODUCT 
Surface Finish Air Gages 


Vertic 
Ram Type Turret Lathes ........ 
Lathes (shockproof construction) . 
EN es ca aig aban Swe ibe > oe 





parts to its J-65 jet engine project, 
Another GM division, Oldsmobile, re- 
ports it will make the compressor 
and turbine units in a 700,000-square- 
foot building to be constructed in 
Lansing, Mich. 

In other awards, American Safety 
Razor Co. says it will operate the 
La Porte, Ind., shell loading plant 
of the Kingsbury Ordnance District 
under an $8 million contract. Buffalo 
Arms Inc. has a $4 million award 
to produce machine guns in a plant 
to be built near Buffalo, and Rheem 
Mfg. Co. is tooling its New Orleans 
facility to turn out a $10 million order 
for artillery ammunition. 

Other government awards to metal- 
working companies, of interest to 
subcontractors, are included in STEEL’s 
weekly summary: 


CONTRACTOR 
LOTTE ee Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O. 
ne Machines (for 105 mm shells). . Vertex Co., York 
I cies 5504 4% OA en OY Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Yor! 


arner & Swasey 0.4 ‘Cleveland 

Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
Carlton Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati 
ES IRS =. Sm ceo sies seen n oe Cincinnati 


Milling & Grinding Machines Inc., Cincinnati 


Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee 


Universal Grinders (14'x48") ......... - Cincinnati 
Sik .- Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 


Surface Grinders (8''x24’’) 

PEEBLES an cabcshossns aie 
Pumps (50 cpm) ............ 
CE IMEI ors 4.4 6. <8 504 8 2.050 





.-- Tubular Micrometer Co., St. 
.-Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O 
-- Seaman Motors Inc., po wml 


Milling & Grinding Machines, Inc., Cincinnati 
Co., Providence, R. |. 
James, Minn. 


I TENE ses bosses e408 Hartman Corp., St. ‘Louis 


Universal Tail Jacks 


Periscope Assemblies ............. 





Pee Prey Peer Tey Aeronautical Machinery Se. Chicago 
Chain Hoists (pull & lift type) ......... Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philad 
....Griffin Engineering Co. Inc., Worthington, Ind. 


lelphia 


Head Metal Parts for 3.5’ Rocket . S. W. Farber Inc., New Yor' 
Rockets, | RS eae ....-Pontiac Div., General Motors Corp., Detroit 
Activator a re ee Parsons Corp. ., Detroit 


PER icc roc san nchoswke er euoee was Schramm Inc., West Chester, Pa. 


Rous SSroders .......... 
Road Rollers ........ 








Paha Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
..-Gation Iron Works, Galion, oO. 


SURE fois oss swe 8h ... International Harvester Co., Melrose Park, Ill. 
Earth Augers ....Jacques Power Saw Co., Denison, Tex. 
RE CUbt as cu Ghose ibe enekeee kaka cee LeTourneau Inc., Peoria, III. 
Cranes & Attachments ................. Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Lima, O. 
Unit Crane & Shovel Corp., Milwaukee 
Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O. 
Young Welding & Dragline Co., Baton Rouge, La. 
C. S. Johnson Co., Champaign, Ill. 
Pettibone-Mulliken Co., Chicago 
= Crane Div., National” Steel Dredge Co., Ft. Wayne, 
n 
Browning Crane & Shovel Co., Cleveland 
SNR I I ok ocean cecnse ob accel Quickway Truck Shovel Co., Denver, Colo. 
Crane Shovels e's Attachments........ Schield Bantam Co., Waver!: , lowa 
Four Wheel Drive Pacific Co., Los Angeles 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee 
Boat & Airplane Crane Machinery ....... M, L. Bayard Co., Philadelphia 
1 ES RN PR ne ea Active Gear Co., "Chicago 
Speed ter Uni MIDE: is cokcnks xed AC Spark Plug Div., General ans Corp., Flint, Mich. 
Cab Closures ithord ED arch i aréssn sone mae Meyers Aircraft Co., Tecumseh, M 
Yokes, Forks, Gaskets a RIO occ scans Northwestern Auto Parts Co., Minneapolis 
SOR rr re Climax Machinery Co., Indianapolis 
Portable Air Compressors .............. Ingersoll-Rand Co., Cincinnati 


Transmitting Tubes, Ty; 
Electronic Tubes (type 2) °°? 


Electric Motors, —— & Switches. . 
Telegraph Terminal 


Victor Div., ‘Radio Corp. of America, Harrison, N. J. 
On eee Sylvania Electric Products Co., Boston 

Bog Mfg. 
. Watson Elevator Co. Inc., New York 
sehed lk aulecsaciee Teletype Corp., Chicago 


Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Generators, A. C., Diesel Engine Driven. . Buda Co., Harvey, 
Consolidated Diesel “Electric Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


Diesel Engine wala 
. Onan & Sons Inc., Minneapolis 


Generators, eed Engine Driven ...... 





General Motors Corp., ‘Cleveland 





a SE eee eee Fairbanks Morse & Co. ne ‘Chicago 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York 

United States Motor Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Soneontars 5 SiG ete Ae oie Ge ck ae Roller-Smith Div., Realty “& Industrial Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

A bli CE |" | eee Wilcox Electric Co. Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
cr ol SERGERANGR GGUS SHAKE SOS eS aeee United States Gage Div., American Machine & Metals Inc., 
Sellersville, Pa. 

DNR 0G. 525 o cn teenesei mone eae Maxson Engineering Div., W. L. Maxson Corp., New York 
NS skan5s'cnds. ces ek seen ean ces Aircraft Radio Corp., Boonton, ne 
6a 5 509500 oa baes a ee eonent Crosley Div., Avco Mfg. Corp., Cincinnati 
NE R's che cek sa ew dads 65 seca Lycoming- Spencer _ Div, “Avco ee Corp., Cincinnati 
Helicopter Velocity instroments ease a Cornell A t Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 
Gyro Horizon Indicators ................. Sperry Gyroscope ‘, Long island, m. Y. 
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GOVERNMENT control orders are digested or 
listed each week in this “Checklist on Con- 
trols.” For complete copies of NPA orders, 
write to U. S. Commerce Department, Division 
of Printing Services, attention E. E. Vivian, 
Room 6225, Commerce Blidg., Washington 25. 
For ESA orders, write J. L. Miller, Economic 
Stabilization Agency, Room H367, Temporary 
E Bldg., Washington 25. 


Materials Orders 


TIN—Amendment of Apr. 6, 1951, to 
NPA Order M-25 reduces can quotas 
for certain packs and raises quotas for 
a few food items, increases flexibility of 
can quota system, and sets up a pre- 
ference system, beginning with the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951, under which can 
manufacturers unable to fill all orders 
are required to schedule production op- 
erations so deliveries can be made in 
sequences stipulated in the amendment. 


CHEMICALS—Schedule 2 to NPA 
Order M-45 puts poly tetra-fluor ethyl- 
ene (Teflon) under complete allocation 
May 1, 1951. 


IRON & STEEL—Amendment of Apr. 
6, 1951, to NPA Order M-1 places 
virtually complete control over use of 
scarce ferroalloys through NPA analysis 
of monthly melting schedules of users. 
The schedules must be filed with NPA 
30 days in advance of the month in 
which the alloys are scheduled for melt- 
ing, beginning May 1 for June meltings. 


RUBBER—Amendment of Apr. 6, 1951, 
to NPA Order M-2 permits spare tires 
for new passenger automobiles pur- 
chased under military or other defense- 
rated orders. Amendment effective Apr. 
1, 1951. 


COLUMBIUM & TANTALUM — 
Amendment of Apr. 6, 1951, to NPA 
Order M-3 stipulates that defense-rated 
orders for columbium bearing and 
columbium-tantalum bearing steels for 
the aircraft program must not be filled 
unless they have approval from the Air- 
craft Production Resources Agency, a 
Department of Defense unit. 


ALUMINUM—Amendment of Apr. 6, 
1951, to NPA Order M-7 shifts control 
of aluminum closures from the basic 
aluminum order (M-7) to the packag- 
ing closures order, M-26, to simplify ad- 
ministration. Amendment effective Apr. 
6, 1951. 


CLOSURES—Amendment of Apr. 6, 
1951, to NPA Order M-26 takes over 
from M-7 the control of aluminum 
closures. Amendment effective Apr. 6, 
1951. 


COPPER—Amendment of Apr. 9, 1951, 
to NPA Order M-50 authorizes electric 
utility companies to use DO-48 priority 
rating to obtain copper products. The 
order originally provided similar assist- 
ance only in procurement of aluminum. 
Amendment effective Apr. 9, 1951. 


COPPER—Amendment of Apr. 9, 1951, 
to NPA Order M-12 exempts electric 
utilities from its provisions as far as 
use of the copper products specified in 
M-50 are concerned. 


TUNGSTEN—MO-6 issued Apr. 5, 
1951, by Defense Minerals Administra- 
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tion places government controls on 
tungsten ore as well as tungsten con- 
centrates. The order supersedes a tem- 
porary order (MO-4) of Feb. 15, 1951, 
covering tungsten concentrates only. 


Price Regulations 


General- Overriding Regulation 2, ef- 
fective Apr. 9, 1951, authorizes suppliers 
to sell to the U. S. Government at prices 
in line with current ceilings for the 
same commodities when sold to other 
purchasers. In many cases, contracts 
for government supplies are for 12 
months with awards being made three 
months prior to the effective date. The 
General Ceiling Price Regulation freez- 
ing prices and government contracts had 
the effect of rolling back such prices as 
much as 15 months and froze prices 
for new contracts calling for deliveries 
through June, 1952, at these levels. 
These prices were totally unrealistic 
and are not representative of today’s 
market, with the result that normal 
sources of supply are closed to federal 
agencies. 


MILITARY COMMODITIES—Amend- 
ment 5 to Supplementary Regulation 1 
to the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
extends to May 1, 1951, temporary ex- 
emption from the General Ceiling Price 





“ NEA 
EASY DOES IT: Rotor of a 65,000 
horsepower motor is set in place at 
the Grand Coulee Dam, Wash., pump- 
ing plant. Built by General Electric 
Co., the rotor weighs over 150 tons 
and must be lowered gently into 
place by twin cranes working in uni- 
son. The motor will power a pump 


for irrigation of the Columbia Basin 


Project 


Regulation of commodities and services 
normally produced and supplied only 
for military use. Amendment effective 
Apr. 1, 1951. 


TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES—Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation 19, effective Apr. 6, 
1951, sets a ceiling price of $65 a net 
ton for sales and deliveries of tungsten 
concentrates. 


Delegation 


Amendment of Apr. 3, 1951 to NPA Del- 
egation 7 adds Louisville to the list of 
U. S. Department of Commerce field 
offices authorized to act on applications 
for commencement of commercial con- 
struction. Amendment effective Apr. 3, 
1951. 


Coonley Gets Conservation Job 


Howard Coonley, industrialist and 
former president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, will su- 
pervise and direct all conservation ac- 
tivities of the government. He is di- 
rector of a new inter-agency setup 
known as the Conservation Division 
of DPA. He is in Room 211B, Old 
GAO (General Accounting Office) 
building, and can be reached by, phone 
on STerling 9200, Extension 3888. He 
had a similar job in World War II. 

One of Mr. Coonley’s first self- 
assigned tasks will be to explore 
the possibility of reducing the amount 
of materials and labor required in all 
types of building, including homes 
and heavy construction. Speakers at 
a recent forum estimated that build- 
ing requirements of both materials 
and labor can be reduced by 25 to 30 
per cent. Mr. Coonley has ordered an 
intensive study; if such savings are 
feasible, he says, they should be put 
into practice without delay to save 
critical materials and critical labor. 

What can each individual manage- 
ment do to advance the cause of 
conservation? Mr, Coonley believes 
the possibilities here are enormous. 
He pointed out the fine job which 
has been undertaken by RCA-Victor 
(STEEL, Apr. 2, p. 80). All companies, 
Mr, Coonley ‘believes, could launch 
such programs with great resulting 
benefits to themselves as well as to 
the defense production program. In- 
telligent conservation-salvage pro- 
grams, he says, make for efficiency 
and a sound financial picture. 


Fire for the Fuels 


To intensify research activities in 
coal, synthetic liquid fuels, petroleum 
and natural gas, the Bureau of Mines 
made two top appointments, Dr. 
Arno C. Fieldner was appointed chief 
fuels technologist on the staff of 
Director James Boyd. Dr. Louis C. 
McCabe succeeded Dr. Fieldner as 
chief of the bureau’s Fuels & Ex- 
plosives Division. Both have been 
with the bureau for many years. 
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GOVERNMENT PROTECTION 


. » » wanted for inventors 


ALL WROUGHT UP over the Jus- 
tice Department’s view that all 
rights to inventions made in the 
course of executing government con- 
tracts should be assigned to the gov- 
ernment and not left to the private 
ownership of the contractors, the Na- 
tional Inventors Council] made a firm 
decision. The council — Charles E. 
Kettering, General Motors vice pres- 
ident, is chairman—decided to call on 
the President, Congress and all in- 
terested and influential government 
officials to assure inventors that their 
rights under the American patent 
system will be protected. The council 
fears if incentive were removed (that 
would be the case if the Justice De- 
partment’s proposal were carried out) 
the defense program would suffer. 

Oddly Enough—Even though so- 
cialist governments are in the saddle 
in the United Kingdom and France, 
representatives of those countries in 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Pact 
(MDAP) agreed in principle to the 
concept that private firms furnishing 
technical “know-how” for the manu- 
facture of arms in the various MDAP 
countries should be rewarded for the 
use of their inventions. 


~How Much Manganese in Steel? 


The Bureau of Mines Experiment 
station at Redding, Calif., is hard 
at work these days on a study that 
may have a profound effect on steel 
production—particularly on the prob- 
lem of how much manganese is needed 
in steel. Some of the questions the 
bureau’s metallurgists are trying to 
answer are: What’s the minimum 
manganese content for steels of vary- 
ing sulphur content (including those 
known as free-machining steels) ? Can 
steel free of sulphur be produced 
without any manganese at all? Excel- 
lent forging characteristics were dem- 
onstrated with steel with as little 
as 0.001 per cent sulphur and a com- 
bined total of 0.008 per cent for 
silicon, manganese, carbon, phospho- 
rus and sulphur. 


The experiment station is about 
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MANGANESE IN STEEL 


. . - how much is needed? 


. 





ready to get a laboratory-size mill 
rolling so it can study the crumbling 
point of steels with different sulphur- 
manganese contents. United Engi- 
neering & Foundry is supplying the 


mill. 


The 6 Per Centers... 


The number of federal employees 
is increasing at a rate of more than 
2200 a day. So reports—perhaps ap- 
propriately—the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(Dem., Va.) is chairman. Civilian em- 
ployees of the federal] government, 
not including uniformed members of 
the armed services, numbered 2,307,- 
904 on Feb. 28. Assuming that about 
one in every four persons in the 
United States is gainfully employed, 
a little more than 6 per cent of the 
working population was on the pay- 
roll of the federal government at end 
of February. 


Freed for the Bigger Jobs... 


So they can use their full facilities 
on new production, machine tool man- 
ufacturers will not be used for rebuild- 
ing and reconditioning tools in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force reserves 
when that can be avoided. The Muni- 
tions Board told the three services to 
distribute such work as much as pos- 
sible among smal] shops and rebuild- 
ers. Such a distribution of the work 
of rehabilitating machine tools is in 
line with the overriding policy of 
awarding a fair share of the armed 
services’ procurement to small busi- 
ness. 


Materials in the Long Range . . . 


What national policies are needed 
to safeguard our supply of essential 
raw materials from the long-range 
point of view? That’s the question 
President Truman handed to a new 
Washington group. Its designation: 
The President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mittee. Chairman is William Paley, 
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president of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. His right-hand assis- 
ant is Eric Hodgins widely known as 
the author of the successful book en- 
titled “Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream House.” Major studies will 
have to do with the supply of me- 
tallic minerals. Temporarily located 
at 1740 G St., N. W., Washington, the 
committee soon will be moved into the 
Executive Office Bldg. next to the 
White House. 


A Hand in Handling... 


To give adequate attention to the 
materials problems of the materials 
handling equipment manufacturing 
industry, a Materials Handling Section 
has been set up in the National Pro- 
duction Authority’s Machinery Divi- 
sion. Chief of the section is Joe H. 
Peritz, formerly with Lamson Con- 
veyor Co., Syracuse, N. Y. He is at 
2146 Temporary T Bldg., Washing- 
ton; his phone number is STerling 
9200, Extension 3860. 


Industry Men in NPA... 


More industry men have been 
placed in key positions in NPA’s Iron 
& Steel Division. R. J. Wysor, former 
president, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, is assistant director in charge 
of facilities expansion. E. J. Hergen- 
roether, International Nickel Co. Inc., 
Detroit, is assistant director in charge 
of metallurgy and conservation. Nor- 
man W. Foy, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, is assistant director in 
charge of production. Dr. James H. 
Critchett, Electro Metallurgical Corp., 
New York, formerly chief of the Fer- 
roalloys Section, was made assistant 
director in charge of ferroalloys. 


Naval Research... 


Dr. Emanuel R. Piore is the new 
deputy chief and chief scientist of the 
Office of Naval Research, succeeding 
Dr. Alan W. Waterman, now direc- 
tor of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 
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> heeds processed in the Budd-McKay Sheet 


Processing Machine are free of stretcher strains. 
For this reason they have far superior stamping 
and drawing qualities, and retain these qualities 
much longer than sheets processed by any other 
method. 
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Production men know that when you 
* talk about drawing and forming alloys 
which are composed largely of nickel 
and chromium—you have a tough job 
ahead. Yet at Pratt & Whitney in 
East Hartford, Connecticut, such alloy 
pressings are economically handled 
by 3 H-P-M FASTRAVERSE Presses for 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-42 
Turbo-Wasp (gas turbine) engine. 
Moreover, these parts are drawn to 
very close limits to avoid machining 
and yet allow the close fits required 
for welding. Stainless (AMS 5510) 
as well as low carbon steels are also 
formed on these presses. 


The choice of H-P-M presses for this 
job is just an example of the leader- 
ship H-P-M enjoys in the metal work- 
ing fields. H-P-M features such as 
wide ranges of operational speeds 
and controls . . . automatic cycle . . . 
FASTRAVERSE “closed-circuit” hydravu- 
lic power system . . . low scrap loss 
and top operating economies are just 
a few reasons why H-P-M presses can 
solve your production problems. Call 
an H-P-M engineer today. 





THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


1044 MARION ROAD - MOUNT GILEAD 


Makers of Presses for the Metal Working and Processing 
Industries - Plastics Molding Presses - Die Casting Machines 
Hydraulic Pumps, Valves and Power Units. 
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Send for a free copy of — 
5005 which completely 





H-P-M FASTRAVERSE Press opera- 
tions and features -— and also 
describes “special application’ 
H-P-M Presses. 


SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH HYDRAULICS 
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emphasis on that area 


WATCH for the U. S. government to 
put increased emphasis on trade with 
Latin America. 

Latin America has most of the 
critical minerals we lack and is clos- 
er to us than other areas which also 
have the scarce materials. Point 4 
programs will concentrate on the 
American republics, and regulations 
and trade agreements can be expect- 
ed to encourage private commerce. 

Big Market—A report to the Pres- 
ident by the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, chairmanned 
by Nelson Rockefeller, reveals that 
Latin America has a population of 
157,728,000 people. The average ex- 
ports from 1948 to 1950 from the 
U. S. to Latin America were $3 bil- 
lion a year. Imports into the U. S. 
averaged $2.7 billion. The U.S. buys 
about 42 per cent of all Latin Amer- 
ica’s exports, Western Europe buys 
31 per cent and other areas 27 per 
cent. In 1949 the region’s total ex- 
ports were $6.1 billion. Of all its 
imports, the U. S. supplies 55 per 
cent, Western Europe 27 per cent 
and other countries 18 per cent. In 
1949 Latin America imported $5.1 
billion worth of goods. 

Of all the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, Latin America shows the 
most promise. Both its exports and 
imports exceed those of Africa, the 
Middle East, South Asia and South- 
east Asia. Africa appears to be the 
next most promising on the basis of 
foreign trade: Its 1949 exports were 
$3.1 billion, imports $4.5 billion. On 
the basis of population, Africa (198.3 
million), South Asia (464.9 million) 
and Southeast Asia (187.8 million) 
appear more promising than Latin 
America. 

Materials Bank — Latin American 
nations and. the scarce materials they 
can supply the U. S. are: Antimony 
—Bolivia, Mexico; beryllium ore — 
Brazil; cadmium—Mexico; mercury— 
Mexico; platinum group of metals— 
Colombia; tantalum ore—Brazil; tin 
—Bolivia; tungsten ore and concen- 
trates —- Bolivia; uranium — Brazil; 
graphite—Mexico; quartz crystals— 
Brazil; copper—Chile, Mexico; lead 
ore, pigs, bars, scrap and dross — 
Mexico, Peru. 

In 1949, Latin America supplied 80 
per cent of the total $3.8 million in 
imports of antimony into the U. S; 
1 per cent of the $957,000 worth of 
asbestos; 85 per cent of the $16.4 
million worth of bauxite; 87 per cent 
of the $858,000 worth of beryllium; 
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New Focus on Latin America 


Southern North America and South America have many of 
the minerals we lack, so watch for new Point 4 and trade 


77 per cent of the $834,000 worth of 
bismuth; 84 per cent of the $1.9 mil- 
lion worth of cadmium; 31 per cent 
of the $24.2 million worth of chro- 
mite; 71 per cent of the $219.0 mil- 
lion worth of copper; 2 per cent of 
the $17.6 million worth of industrial 
diamonds; 85 per cent of the $1.5 mil- 
lion worth of fluorspar; 44 per cent 
of the $1.3 million worth of graphite; 
54 per cent of the $121.6 million 
worth of lead; 29 per cent of the 
$26.8 million worth of manganese 
ore; 7 per cent of the $6.8 million 
worth of mercury; 17 per cent of the 
$8.6 million worth of platinum; 98 
per cent of the $1.5 million worth of 
quartz crystals; 48 per cent of the 
$78.2 million worth of tin ore; 35 per 
cent of the $401,000 worth of tin al- 
loys; 61 per cent of the $16 million 
worth of zinc ores; 100 per cent of 
the $272,000 worth of vanadium ore 
or concentrates; 7 per cent of the 
$6.4 million worth of tungsten ore; 
21 per cent of the $637,000 worth of 
zirconium ores. 


Mexican Mill Expands 


One of Mexico’s major steel mills, 
Altos Hornos de Mexico, S.A., of 
Monclova, Coahuila, is doubling its 
capacity to produce steel strip. 

The firm has ordered from West- 


inghouse Electric International Co. 
electric equipment to drive a new 
hot strip finishing mill and new tin- 


ning and shearing lines. <A 3000- 
horsepower main drive motor, a 2500 
kilowatt motor-generator set, switch- 
gear, auxiliary motors and controls 
and ventilating equipment have been 
ordered for the mill. A 4000 horse- 
power turbine was ordered to supply 
electricity for the plant. 


Brazil’s Future Bright 


Koppers Co. Inc. is going to design, 
engineer and supervise construction 
of a blast furnace and battery of 21 
chemical - recovery coke ovens for 
Brazilian National Steel Co. at Volta 
Redonda, Brazil. 

The new 25-foot hearth diameter 
blast furnace will more than double 
the Brazil plant’s potential pig iron 
capacity. The new battery will car- 
bonize 612 tons of coal per day, in- 
creasing the plant’s carbonizing ca- 
pacity to 2212 tons daily. 

Included in the contract are addi- 
tions and alterations to the coal 
chemicals’ plant to accommodate the 
additional capacity. 

Brazil’s industrial expansion was 
marked during 1950 and manufactur- 
ing output reached new peaks in sev- 
eral lines. The government is con- 
centrating on improving production 
of manganese, but actual output in- 
creases won’t appear for a year or two. 

In 1951, most attention will be paid 
to improvement of the transportation 
system, expansion of electric power 
output and development of agricul- 
tural resources. 





Authenticated 


PIPELINE PUPILS: Anglo-lranian Oil Co.’s apprentice training shop in Abadan, 
Iran, provides an encouraging example of what can be done to improve 


labor conditions in an economically undeveloped country. 
workers have better living and working conditions than most other workers 


The petroleum 


in Iran 
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Where Did 1950's Steel Go? Here's the Breakdown a 00 
Larges 
The No. 1 consumer of steel, the auto indus- steel are jobbers, dealers and distributors. rage they ie 
. H * * received 13,359,724 net tons, 18.50 per cen 1 mil , 
try still tops the list. Last year it beat its shipments, Third largest outlet was the construction ing 54" hea 
1949 tonnage and percentage dustry (including maintenance), which took 8,602,0% In third 
tons, or 11.91 per cent of the mills’ total shipments Biggest 
THE AUTOMOBILE industry, the nation’s largest single finished steel. motive s 
consumer of steel, not only retained its No. 1 position While the automobile industry is the largest consume leads 
in 1950 but took more both percentagewise and tonnage- of carbon, stainless and alloy (other than stainless) less) W' 
wise than in 1949. steels, it is not in all cases the largest recipient, Jobber) Next W 
A tabulation just completed for 1950 by, the American dealers and distributors got the most carbon steel, 12,921. taling 6 
Iron & Steel Institute shows the steel industry’s shipments 247 tons. Second largest taker was the automotive in. Cold-! 
of all grades of finished steel that year to the auto in- dustry, which received 12,489,435 tons, Jobbers, dealers} half of 
dustry totaled 14,472,707 net tons, 20.04 per cent of the and distributors received more stainless steel too than} stainles 
total mill shipments of 72,232,292 tons. In 1949, mill any other group, shipments to them totaling 108,320 ton, — in cold: 
shipments to the auto industry totaled 10,962,894 tons, Next was the automotive class, with 81,800 net tons, sheets. 
18.87 per cent of total mill shipments of 58,104,010 tons. The automotive industry was by far the largest taker of Addit 
Second largest outlet for mill shipments of finished alloy steel (other than stainless). It received 1,901,472) in 1951 
DISTRIBUTION OF FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTpY MA 
In net tons of products of all grades, including alloy and stainl Tables ¢¢ 
Ingots, Blooms, 
and Seamless Standard 
Billets, Slabs, Structural Rails 
mM aes Sheet Bars, Shapes = (over Rails : Track Spik 
jarket Classification Tube Rounds Skelp Wire Rods (Heavy) Steel Piling Plates 60 Ib) = (all other) Joint Bars Tie Plots, 3 
Converters, Processors ................ 1,304,193 13,904 287,442 116,488 60 310,699 MBO! <a 866 3 
Forgings (except automotive) .......... 668,102 ...... 1,263 eee ee tees PSSA nee eee tees a re 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws ............. 0: Y ee 307,746 eee eee ees <n one SSS STC teeee 9 278 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors .......... Woes2 ...... 41,493 789,691 23,171 886,239 10,087 16,867 1,671 3,01) 1,585 
Construction, Maintenance ............. i  —e 18,929 2,249,012 287,999 1,355,224 52,784 8,156 1,554 4528 ‘ 
Contractors’ Products ................. re 31,015 14,313 ...... 166,148 wwe eee ee eee soc) eee 
I a eR RN RR arate 546,071 ...... 7% war ..... 428,446 75 we wee “es 119,671 
Rail Transportation ................... Yr 805 364,025 243 749,923 1,528,032 13,730 94,954 397,988 : 19 
Shipbuilding, Marine Equipment ....... J) aa 62,280 3,237. 210,387 147 ee, cies veney 
OES eee epee ere OS | Ses ee |) eee Be |) dca: bewes: aataan 
Oil and Gas Drilling ..........-..--.- Res 40,156 801 116,278... ee ee 2,20: 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering .......... 7) | 27 26,167 1,186 68,731 13,688 49,082 3,254 2,420 4 
CORPS eae wey STAT ....... Jer mn vite 90: 
Machinery, Industrial Equip., Tools ..... J, | ee 42,987 226,508 ...... 878,957 3,492 3,276 226 6 ; 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment .... —) 10,861 =O / | SSS V42,606 nce, cece cee ee te eee 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery ........ oe 85 ee Wrme ©. Sorin” “sgswre —ustesrane eee 
Other Domestic and Commercial Equip. 1] | 8,850 4,086 ...... ABBE cccoek esi, seis SeGnerm 
es a) ee ee Te 869 _ ere —), SR ae ee 7 
Ordnance and Other Military .......... ROMEO ni cas 470 12,507 197 24,466 1 ‘=| MEAs ae 576 
ON EO ee ee eee 34,390 109,484 7,747 172,253 25,383 120,502 96,827 3,179 8,582 8,226 . 
PENNE 2 .ces5ksnnce sce Ghawenaess OL |. : 9,223 5, ¥ <4 |. . ere 21,726 2,569 5 Paneeee 
Me atvbierach aca 3,122,156 123,388 816555 4,197,653 342,277 5,677,094 1,705,243 116,389 113,676 41628} '679 
Wire, Woven Tin and Tin ond Sheets, 
Mechanical Pressure Wire, Nails and Barbed and Wire Bale Black Terne Plate Terne Platt —tot-Rolle 
Tubing Tubing Drawn Staples Twisted Fence Ties Plate (hot-dipped) (electrolytic) 286,28! 
Converters, Processors ....:......... 6,339 3,889 901,648 4,845 702 212 119 7,A76 488 980 le 
ney CR EMOOID) cic cee. NG eeeee Gey ||| EEGs) Geese. eGcets, Ganhee teases  iesneen aoe? 52,17 
Botts; Nets, Bivels, Screws 2.05555 ccc cee es 364,124 verte eee ee nee bee nee ee ee poe: 959,11: 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors ........ 125,853 67,484 268,883 812,612 217,452 465,928 78,960 67,129 34,528 51,684) 294 01, 
Construction, Maintenance ........... 27,517 12,456 55,516 12,995 4,789 5,416 156 = 8,677 3,328 5,330 762,88 
Contractors’ Products ............... 24,674 10,250 55,919 1,133 58 25 ...... 29,780 4,580 733-3093 36 
N55 in 5s co cdabaaensusces 151,978 125 322,387 ae ae een 19,205 3,789 = 3,658 | 216 76 
Rail Transportation ................. 2,958 4,963 1,977 5,146 493 Nyeeo Beane "wanes 475 sees 6,26 
Shipbuilding, Marine Equipment ...... 1,145 ‘1,358 290 i. 246ce Me’ wicks sad Gees 2 263 
NS ie sic lapessscsavaass nx 3,192 418 645 ee a eo ee 6E 504 
Oil and Gas Drilling ............... 3,093 154 187 Siteecteencer? Gewstat: Gateoc seek 100 50 16,02 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering ....... 1,573 164 1,284 1,010 99 Lh) 150 eer 206,82 
Agricultural ............... Bene, 36,200 95 30,323 670 143 Hees 539 198 1,961 F957, 47 
Machinery, Industrial Equip., Tools .... 193,178 40,525 128,652 ES 6,859 6,370 5970) 1973.79 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 10,669 760 78,443 587 Brakes, Bees 8,207 3,691 869 | 910 9 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery ......... 7,295 7,888 57,396 Aes Ses dere ee aes Sree 75,176 12,327 16,338 161,72 
Other Domestic and C cial Equip. . 51,227 25 334,565 MAD. chncane -saasec nee ” 84,945 14,275 7A7 679.71 
SEEOUNE Sc cu ksesuncucran ewes cas 1,527 18 91,137 12,790 DS easton 3,407 233,352 1,433,110 2,647,924 42.2 
Ordnance and Other Military ........ 4,768 102 3,400 3,029 1,806 18 665 ...... 1,508 7 20.1 
ee ee coer ha soc athe pracy 6,281 8,242 34,704 4,356 10,574 4,719 111 20,732 392,651 ~—-97,579 6,3: 
NE: Uo ca ckueabusccon kes 84,425 89,882 135,996 7,837 1,471 5,702 ONS SScshies) 2Gissans> “euaoeuue erica 
OO Fe re eee eee 743,892 248,798 2,867,476 874,470 237,604 483,920 83,831 562,077 1,911,568 2,840,599 — 











net tons. Next was the machinery, industrial equipment 
and tool classification. To it went 528,078 tons, 
Largest single tonnage product of all grades of steel (car- 
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950 the bon, alloy and stainless). in 1950 was cold-rolled sheets. 
all mip They accounted for 9,338,312 net tons. Next was hot-rolled “ake sane 
ction jp. bars, including light shapes, the tonnage being 8,017,465. Conveters, Processors ...........-....- 67,928 40,294 
8,602,0g) In third place were hot-rolled sheets with 7,804,948 tons. Bolt Rota, Rivets Seow ee ae Sos °an 
nents yf Biggest recipient of each of these products was the auto- jobbers, Dealers, Distributors ......... ie ae 1 
motive industry. Samadeer ge ee ee 40,996 11,421 
onsume Leading product in the alloy steels (not including stain- Gon temeperiniton ee tte oes 
ainless)§ less) Was hot-rolled bars, their tonnage being 1,959,925. ene. Marine Equipment ....... 13387 ie 
Jobber, f Next was electrical sheets and strip, their tonnage to- Oil and Gas Drilling... 22.2002 2 222... 140,369 ‘g80 
12 921, taling 606,060 —— Leora, umbering ......... at po] 
921. ee pe OE hs De 
tive inf Cold-rolled strip and sheets accounted for well over ier, tedyertal Plas ya SOR ++ at oe 
dealer;—} half of all stainless steel. Of the 449,380 net tons of a Utensil Lutlery anges Prana ged 
00 thanf stainless shipped from mills last year, 171,968 tons were aon... "aa 4516 
20 tons — in cold-rolled strip and 109,279 tons were in cold-rolled ee oe Oe ey nus ‘Veen 
tons, sheets. Get 135,901 701 
aker of Additional details on mill shipments of finished steel iit 4,725,332 449,380 
901,472 in 1951 are shown in the accompanying tables. 
stainleg lables compiled by STEEL from American Iron & Steel Institute figures. 
Bars, 
Hot-Rolled Bars, Bars, 
(and light Concrete Cold- Bors, Standard Oil Country 
Tie Plat Track Spikes Wheels Axles shapes) Reinforcing Finished Tool Steel Pipe Goods Line Pipe 
; Bete Shee po po 708 12,066 91 13,248 1,090 GH si ma2s>s Converters, Processors 
PO Ee yd, oe 614 pee ee 2,967 809 cues eek ae seeees  ceeeees Forgings, (except automotive) 
BM Es. 8h asekee © * Sco ew Le 102,547 PA pacase | igehbGe  caxtibsds wh e«arnaloets Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws 
“300 9,278 Meee 1,109,478 873,866 390,722 14,369 1,887,135 1,331,012 666,766 ........ Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 
452 1,585 5,682 1,150 489,347 647,592 4,072 270 121,468 yy ly Ay 4 >” Construction, Maintenance 
fees) oui... oul ae 287,079 14,326 16,013 "J 131,231 20 6,854 .............. Contractors’ Products 
ae) SS a ee ee a oe yi.) Tc: 481,004 369 ae NAD 6 or wtcerc ise cew nex a.com Automotive 
397,98 119,671 247,184 123,304 255,178 4,104 7,324 90 Wy ee MEE bi ernabns apenas Rail Transportation 
a 19 We goes 21,086 47 1,866 3 ee | Shipbuilding, Marine Equipment 
Me Beets 8 le Sica 13,251 atch 8,472 39 216 ce | ee Tre Te 
ie MOM, Piety cca | echiees 123,293 56 EO «6 ccs 8,185 211,420 SR, sa ceeoienese’s Oil and Gas Drilling 
2420 2,204 2,115 405 74,924 1,609 3,351 601 3,804 793 Po) ree Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 
Bias 5 Re Re 571,021 1,030 96,461 67 yl ee RGD? 6 cuarcccwentr eee euees Agricultural 
g 202 6,786 Ai ee fe 278,600 13,761 27,118 191 23,857 . Machinery, Industrial Equip., Tools 
Deel (eee or” scans 111,440 Sabla 41,021 133 180,630 ns ate de 1,118 .. Electrical Machinery and Equipment 
Mees. Suieees 21,815 ees 49,287 335 12,380 pie ks 459 ........ Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery 
eo: Re er ee 101,354 23 46,080 104 5,665 410 . OtherD tic and C cial Equip. 
SO ee ee 22,179 Se Ne Sete 3,701 Scale os MEE ac widiesalgecantetciecce 1 Que 
eee ecw tc eee yi) rere 7,539 37 VO ee 72 | | re Ordnance and Other Military 
8,2% 5,764 6,828 750 78,961 32,225 9,804 481 114,967 Ui i Pr are ee Export 
“| Wl sadeacummemiere: 4,276 159,597 98,493 60,388 58,169 41,515 8,941 CC CEE Unclassified 
16,258 138,732 268,662 130,601 8,017,465 1,674,079 1,624,845 89,863 2,599,818 1,692,821 3,668,511 ..................45- Total 
rin ond Coated Electrical 
ene Pla Sheets, Shee Sheets Enameling Sheets Strip, Per Cent 
ectrolyi Hot-Rolled Coid-Relled eibeumina (all other) Sheets and Strip Hot-Rolled Cold Rolled Net Total of Total 
980 286,285 92,102 30,486 2,187 1,546 40 203,875 79,558 3,899,786 ee Converters, Processors 
an ; - a Le eae saeaee  emamer ~ ences: 1,082,309 co ee Forgings (except automotive) 
eee . e eee anne Hees 3,492 9,347 1,410,011 1.95 ............ Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws 
1,684 Pay 902,245 898,765 30,091 6,062 8,455 131,357 107,679 13,359,724 18.50 ......... Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 
014 80,947 138,639 1,364 2,009 45 62,794 27,412 8,602,083 111.91 ......... . Construction, Maintenance 
—. 762,889 563,399 604,850 16,769 41,978 1,664 118,973 166,678 3,075,195 Se Contractors’ Products 
3,658 3,033,363 5,165,025 52,436 126,410 A773 612440 - CIF SOE 9SEZRGE V4ATE FCT = FO.DA. ... .  ccciieccnsecaccesavs Automotive 
a 216,769 24,687 37,971 39 5 14,264 33,183 3,499 4,299,346 OE 55:05 5:5 sea tenis . Rail Transportation 
9 6,267 1,839 3,876 > ee 18 379 167 327,413 OAS occscs Shipbuilding, Marine Equipment 
2,632 5,616 768 15 1 571 200 2,124 51,535 OL! SSE eee a PROT Seer Aircraft 
6 a , r 
25,048 642 | Oe 10 57 1,127 62 620,444 ORE siiectanss Oil and Gas Drilling 
Re. 16,024 2,512 1,619 ree 143 3,617 402 289,302 ? re Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 
961 aoe 68,953 127,226 4,364 1,970 104, 109,076 8,731 1,537,708 NS ioc icslariednd Carian Agricultural 
i 57,470 95,954 32,020 6,906 700 4806 124,937 79,268 3,473,896 7S aire Machinery, Industrial Equip., Tools 
= 173,724 160,954 ° 25,334 8,191 5,174 582,995 76,252 189,768 1,836,632 2.54 . Electrical Machinery and Equipment 
338 312,205 979,455 104,318 21,558 175,453 34,063 28,528 161,729 2,087,853 BO io edi Beiscs Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery 
AM p< dn one pa 9,930 8,282 5,241 66,340 247,445 1,804,449 2.50 Other D tic and C cial Equip. 
- - £8 eee) 63 a 
1 P , 5 5 y : : re rdnance a er Mi 
ss 220,103 205,529 88,710 7,011 3,526 49,260 40,775 25,643 2,566,473 I 6-555 obs, Sadana DEES aad meme Export 
he 6,337 8,888 a 5,254 1,919 319,199 49,261 1,329,648 WI Soc cesbsionceshhn cbadwbe Unclassified 
” 7804,948 9,338,312 2,262,041 237,941 256,766 716,592 2,330,783 1,894,588 72,232,292 100.00 .....................55: Total 
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RaQ ALLOY STEELS 





Conservation is possible — without sacrifice 
with use of N-A-X ALLOY STEELS 


With the demand for greatly increased quantities of the critical 
and strategic Stainless Steels used in Jet Engines intensified 
by the acceleration of the building program, the Air Force 
requested the producers of these engines to seek suitable 
material with less critical alloy content to replace the Stainless 
Steel for certain moderate temperature application in these 
aircraft gas turbines. 


The steel selected had to be of low-alloy content with high 
strength and good welding characteristics. Ordinary low carbon 
steel did not meet the requirements because of its low tensile 
properties and the fact that it could not be satisfactorily welded 
by the inert are process, which is widely used in aircraft gas 
turbine manufacture. 

The data available from tests made on several weldable low- 
alloy, high-strength steels indicated that N-A-X ALLOY STEEL 
was the most satisfactory of the group — its selection followed. 
Unlike other possible substitutes, N-A-X ALLOY STEEL has good 
low temperature impact values, maintains its higher strength 
and is not subject to temper brittleness in the wide operating 
temperature range required of the steel for this purpose — from 
a low of —70°F. to +800°F. 

The use of N-A-X ALLOY STEEL for this application has cut the 
amount of Stainless Steel required in half. This is of consid- 
erable importance to the Air Force. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division a Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL 
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By H. C. TUTTLE Detroit Editor 


Mirrors of Motordom 
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Auto sales continue to lag. April inventories are at 12.9 
units per dealer, the highest figure in the last 14 months. 
Scare buying last fall blamed 


DETROIT 
A MULTITUDE of excuses have 
been used to explain the poor per- 
formance of automobile dealers in 
the last four weeks. By lumping 
these together it is possible to come 
up with the words for several verses 
of a song entitled “The Order Taker’s 
Lament.” It might go like this: 


Our display room’s getting crowded. 
Our lot will hold no more. 

Our prospects did their buying 
When Korean Reds made war. 


The factory still keeps shipping, 
The used car market’s dead. 

Why don’t they take the ceiling off, 
Give us a floor instead. 


Now comes fifth-tire trouble. 
We charge the going rate. 
The gravy that is in it, 

Isn’t worth the buyer’s hate. 


We know car cuts are coming, 

At least that’s our impression. 

If something doesn’t happen quick, 
Bankruptcy court’s in session. 


Stocked Up—Up to now the easier 
situation in new cars has been spotty 
and has lacked substantiating figures. 
Automotive News, however, has com- 
pleted a field survey of dealers’ 
stocks and cars in transit and comes 
up with an average new car inven- 
tory per dealer of 12.9 units as of 
Apr. 1, the highest figures in 14 
months. This is not an overly large 
inventory for the beginning of the 
spring buying season, but many au- 
thorities agree that the usual spring 


FOR WANT OF A TIRE: While truckers plead for more 
trailers to haul urgently-needed war goods, truck-trailer 
manufacturers can deliver only a fraction of their produc- 
Stored on plane parking strips at 
Baer Field municipal airport in Ft. Wayne, ind., are some 


tion for lack of tires. 


buying took place last fall when 
buyers feared production would be 
stopped. Most industry experts be- 
lieve the market will absorb all the 
cars that can be built this year, but 
many, at the same time, agree that 
super-salesmanship will be needed. 

In a frank expression on this sub- 
ject R. H. Appleman, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of Chrysler Divi- 
sion, told a group of Louisiana deal- 
ers recently that “tremendous effort 
in many cases is going to be required 
to sell the cars that we can make.” 

Back to Selling—Predicting a con- 
tinuance of car production, which 
might be allowed even in event of 
total war because of dependence on 
private cars, Mr. Appleman asserted 
that production will not automatically 
be followed by sales this year. “I 
submit,’ he declared, “that we are 
about to enter into another era of 
that wonderful force that built the 
industry—salesmanship.” 

Speaking about the changes in cars 
which will result from materials 
shortages, he said he doubted there 
would be any wool for upholstery, 
“come next fall or winter.” Plated 
parts also are due for a change. By 
eliminating the layer of nickel and 
by plating chrome directly over cop- 
per-plated steel,” a very presentable 
result is obtained.” This finish, how- 
ever, is much more porous and will 
need attention if it is not to rust. 

The Exception—An apparent ex- 
ception to the sales slowdown appears 


to be Kaiser-Frazer Corp., whose re- 
tail sales in first quarter were 20.5 
per cent higher than in the last quar- 
ter of last year. March sales were 
21 per cent higher than February’s. 
Growing demand for Henry J’s ac- 
counted for much of the pre-spring 
sales upsurge, Walter deMartini, K-F 
sales vice president explained. Export 
sales set a new quarterly peak. 

R. L. Polk & Co., industry statisti- 
cal firm, is not aware from its calcu- 
lations that sales are slipping. Re- 
porting on February’s new car regis- 
trations, the company says that the 
approximately 435,000 units which 
went into buyers’ hands set an all- 
time record for that month. Pre- 
vious February peak was in 1950 
when 408,990 new cars were licensed. 
If March registrations are in the 
neighborhood of 440,000 units, Polk 
figures that the 1,350,000 three-month 
total would exceed that for the like 
1950 period. Truck registration like- 
wise set a new February record, ap- 
proximating 80,000 units. 


GM Emphasis on Trucks 


A roaring good production pace was 
maintained by General Motors Corp. 
in its United States plants through- 
out the quarter, but the emphasis 
was swinging in favor of trucks. 
Through March, passenger car output 
totaled 673,454 units, compared with 
690,294 in the same 1950 period. 
Truck and bus output was 154,268 
units in the period, compared with 
144,688 for the 1950 first quarter. 
The 2.4 per cent decline in passenger 
car output thus was almost wiped 
out, the corporation spewing out a 
total of 827,722 vehicles through 
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of nearly a thousand such units held up at the nearby 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. plant because there aren’t enough 
tires to equip them for waiting customers. 
have shipped their own tires to Ft. Wayne to hasten 
delivery, but even that procedure is slowing- down 


Some operators 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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March this year, against an 834,982 
unit total last year. 

Normally the previous quarter’s 
production gives a good clue to the 
coming period. Such, of course, is 
not the case this quarter as Apr. 1 
marked the beginning of several re- 
strictive orders on materials consump- 
tion and had an immediate effect 
on the operations of several pro- 
ducers. In the first week of activity 
under the steel cutback order Ward’s 
Automotive Reports noted that Gen- 
eral Motors dropped from 41 per cent 
of the industry’s U. S. output to 38 
per cent. Ford also is expected to 
show substantially lower production 
in April than in March. Several in- 
dependents and Chrysler, however, ap- 
pear to be swinging along as though 
they never heard of NPA Order M- 
47. For the week ended Apr. 7, 12 
per cent fewer vehicles were produced 
in U. S. plants than in the closing 
week of March. With Canadian out- 
put stepped up, total production for 
the week was estimated at 163,874, 
against 184,469 for the Mar. 31 week. 
A year ago, when Chrysler was strike- 
mired, 133,172 vehicles were produced 
in U. S. and Canadian plants. 


Rubber Won’t Stretch 


Some very bitter words have 
been spoken since the rubber situa- 
tion began to deteriorate. About the 
only suggestion which remains to be 
made to impress on Washington of- 
ficials the seriousness of the condition 
is for the jobless rubber workers to 
drive a caravan of tire-less trucks 
and trailers down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue for the planners to see. 

P. W. Litchfield, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. chairman, outlined the 
plight to the Senate subcommittee for 
rubber in this manner: allocation is 
necessary, there is not enough rub- 
ber available to take care of full 
civilian requirements and at the same 
time build the stockpile as rapidly 
as demanded. The civilian rubber 
requirements—exclusive of latex—in 
1951 are 1,036,000 tons. Available 
for civilian production will be 308,000 
tons of natural and 670,000 tons of 
synthetic, leaving a deficit of 58,000 
tons. In this year Goodyear esti- 
mates that natural rubber imports to 
the U. S. will be 900,000 tons. With 
synthetic production estimated at 
850,000 tons for the year, the total 
available will be 1,750,000 tons. Esti- 
mating the military and civilian con- 
sumption at 1,300,00 tons, Mr. Litch- 
field says 450,000 tons can be stock- 
piled. 

How the available rubber has been 
divided among the industry’s mem- 
bers, however, is what Mr. Litchfield 
criticizes most. Most companies testi- 
fying before the Senate group had 
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f Auto, Truck Output 
U. S&S. and Canada 


1951 1950 
January 645,688 609,878 
February 658,918 505,593 
March ..... 791,884* 610,680 
AD .. 2.86. 585,705 
May ........ 2. 732,161 
ee. eo ee, 897,853 
ee 746,801 
MAMGUR 2... a ss 842,335 
September .. ...... 760,847 
October | 2.056... 6. 796,010 
November .. ...... 633,874 
December ... .....: 671,622 


Weekly Estimates 


Week Ended 1951 1950 

Mer. 17..... 182,781 134,453 

Mar. 24..... 174,674 140,196 

Mar, 31 .:..; 184,469 139,821 

MPP Ts. 163,874 133,172 

Apr. 14 .. ...: 168,000 147,657 
Estimates by 


Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary. 


the same complaint of discrimination 
in the allocation. In Goodyear’s case, 
he declared, the company has re- 
ceived 11 per cent less rubber in 
fourth quarter, 1950, than its percent- 
age of the base year entitled it to. 
In first quarter, 1951, 11.5 per cent 
less than its share was allotted, he 
charged. While the entire industry’s 
civilian consumption of new dry 
rubber in the six-month period ended 
in March at 1.2 billion pounds, 
105.6 per cent of its base period, 
Goodyear’s consumption was held to 
93.6 per cent of base. This discrimi- 
nation, he charged, adds up to a 
loss to Goodyear production em- 
ployees of $2,950,000. 


His recommendations: Adhere to a 
base period of allocation under 
thoroughly established rules; allocate 
96,000 tons of dry rubber per month 
for civilian use by industry through- 
out second quarter—this comparing 
with 85,000 tons in March; slow down 
the rate of stockpiling of natural rub- 
ber in third quarter if the military 
situation permits; and increase syn- 
thetic production. 


New Book on Autos 


Filling a void in literature about 
mass manufacturing methods for au- 
tomobiles is a new book entitled 
Production of Motor Vehicles. Au- 
thors are Henry M. Cunningham, 
now on the Munitions Board of the 
Defense Department, but formerly a 
staff member of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, and Wil- 
liam F. Sherman, manager of en- 









gineering and technical departme 
AMA. Its foreward is by George } 
Mason, AMA President. Publisher 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., Ne 
York. 

It was written primarily from fi 
hand observation of the practices g 
the various companies in the indug 
try. Using scheduling forms, wo 
orders, cost sheets, and the 
which are typical, the book avoid 
specific mention of the way ABC 
does it as compared with XYZ§ 
methods. This failure to use specifi¢ 
cases will probably be a disappoint 
ment to officials who might want t 
study some of their competitors’ 
methods. 

When seen by the average reader, 
however, the generalizations have no 
vagueness. The book takes the read.’ 
er through the steps involved in the 
initial conception of a new model, de- 
tailing the sales forecasts, consumer 
surveys, prototype building, etc. It 
tackles description of the administra- 
tive and technical problems relating 
to proposed changes, how costs are 
determined in advance and then their 
revision as the changeover ap- 































































proaches. SS 
Ford Establishes Lab 
A new scientific laboratory has == 


ee a | 


been established by Ford Motor Co, 
to operate separately from its engi- 
neering research activities. Director 
of the laboratory is Andrew A. Kuch- 
er, who is well known for his inven- 
tions in the fields of refrigeration 
and aircraft design and construction. 
Mr. Kucher has been manager of re- 
search engineering for Frigidaire Di- 
vision, General Motors, and vice presi- 
dent in charge of research for Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. He will be on 
the staff of Ford’s vice president 
in charge of engineering, Harold T. 
Youngren. 


25 Miles Per Gallon 


To the question “How can I get 
better gas mileage?” Les Viland, win- © 
ner of the Mobilgas Grand Canyon 
economy run who got 25.448 miles 
per gallon with a Lincoln, has this 
answer—Keep a light foot on the 
throttle, particularly when starting 
up, shifting gears and before the car 
is warm. Savings of up to 50 per 
cent in consumption can be realized. 
Drive relaxed, and make all driving 
as smooth as possible. Avoid surg- 
ing the throttle and never overload 
the engine. Use the right oil weight, 
keep the air filter clean, use tire © 
inflation recommended by the manu- 
facturer, watch chassis, rear end and 
transmission lubrication carefully, 
check brakes and battery connections. 
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Greater Productivity 
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te y New Britain Automatics 


\ \ ith all the work there is to be done today -- can 
you afford to waste manpower on inefficient machines? 


The New Britain-Gridley Division, The New Britain 


Machine Company, New Britain, Conn., US.A. 
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STEEL DISCS ADD LIFE 
TO POPULAR HYDRAULIC AIRCRAFT BRAKE 


It takes a lot of stopping to halt 70 discs. When pressure is applied, the 
tons moving at a speed of 100 miles discs are compressed together. The 
per hour. Consequently, aircraft friction results in braking action. 
brakes must be tough. Among the 
toughest is the hydraulic disc brake. 
Basically, the disc brake is composed 
of two sets of discs, one of which is 
locked to the brake chassis and is best steel to be Sharon carbon strip 
non-rotating. The second set rotates steel. It resists friction wear at high 


with the wheel. The rotating discs heats and doubles the life of the 
ole Mol -laalol t-te MAM Mallamcetichilate] brake. 


The steel used in the brake discs 
ale Samm wAbialticlale MR ia-lanl-laleloltMmte] ol coh 
sive action even when they get hot. 
O)st-n o)ge] <-Wmaslelalthiclaitla-lamnil aloe ali 


*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED AND COATED Strip. 


‘SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Shaun, Fenntyloaioa 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Penna., Rochester, N. Y., Los Angeles, Calif., San Francisco, Calif., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Business Trend 





Industrial production index drops, quickly reflecting the 


effective date of end-use restrictions on steel. 


Cutback is 


readily apparent in automobile output figures 


GRAPHIC EVIDENCE of the defense 
program’s squeeze on civilian output 
is shown in STEEL’s industrial pro- 
duction index for the first time in 
the week ended Apr. 7. 

The week the index dropped 6 
points as producers of passenger auto- 
mobiles pared output to conform with 
end-use restrictions that became ef- 
fective on steel with arrival of the 
second quarter of the year. The 6- 
point drop cut the index down to 218 
per cent of the 1936-1939 average. 
That is the lowest level since the 
week ended Feb. 10, when the rail- 
road switchmen’s strike was a de- 
pressant. The 224 per cent level re- 
gistered by the index in the week 
ended Mar. 31 just before slipping off 
the 6 points was only 1 point below 
the postwar record of 225. 


Slowdown for Autos... 


The automobile industry’s cutbuck 
lowered total production of passenger 
cars and trucks in the United States 


= 


and Canada in the week ended Apr. 7 
to 163,924 units, lowest since the week 
ended Feb. 10 when the industry was 
handicapped by the railroad switch- 
men’s strike. In the week ended Mar. 
31 the auto industry’s total output 
was 184,494. 

While truck production fell off 
about 4000 units in the week ended 
Apr. 7 the output of passenger cars 
dropped by approximately 16,000 
units, Ward’s Automotive Reports 
shows. Truck production, however, is 
not limited by the government’s end- 
use restrictions on steel. Since the 
first of the year, truck production has 
been at record-breaking levels and it 
is headed even higher. March, with 
139,690 trucks completed in U. S. 
plants, tops the all-time high of 138,- 
479 built in March, 1948, and April is 
expected to yield 145,000 civilian 
trucks, says Ward’s Reports. 

Total production of the automobile 
industry in the U. S. and Canada in 
March was 791,884 units, compared 
with 657,674 in February. Part of the 


figure for February is the result of 
a short month and the railroad 
switchmen’s strike but a lot of the 
gain in March stems from the in- 
dustry’s effort to turn out as many 
passenger cars as possible before the 
end-use restrictions on steel for pas- 
senger automobiles became effective 
Apr. 1. 


Steel: Still Above Capacity . .. 


Still rolling forward at above-capa- 
city rates is production of steel for 
ingots and castings. The week ended 
Apr. 14 was to be the sixth consecu- 
tive one at above theoretical capa- 
city levels. In that week, output was 
scheduled to be 2,045,000 net tons, 
just 2000 tons less than in the week 
ended -Apr. 7, the American Iron & 
Steel Institute said. 


More Power for Everybody . . . 


Seasonal declines are being rec- 
orded in the electric power production 
industry but this year’s weekly elec- 
tricity output figures continue to run 
approximately 14.5 per cent ahead 
of those for the comparable weeks of 
last year. The gain results from: 
1. The step-up in industrial produc- 





BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


YEAR 
AGO 


MONTH 
AGO 


PRIOR 
WEEK 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 





INDUSTRY 


*Dates on request. 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons). 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 
+Weekly capacities, 


net tons: 1951, 1,999,035; 


97.5 
5,898 
2,033 
4,998 


101.0 
6,795 
1,857 
6,047 


103.5 
6,767 
1,687 
6,041 


103.0 
6,736 
1,689 
6,127 


$236.8 
163,924 


$414.9 
184,494 


$258.9 
180,577 


1st half 1950, 1,906,268; 2nd half 1950, 


$252.6 


133,172 
1,928,721. 





7Preliminary. 


Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) os 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ........... 
Currency in Circulation (in millions of dollars)¢ . 


Department Store Sales (changes from like wk, a yr. ago)f.. 
tFederal Reserve Board. 


7507 
195 
$28,138 
—14% 


755 
136 
$27,038 


+9% 


750 

153 
$27,219 
+18% 


700 
203 
$27,133 
0% 





Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—wmillions) 

Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) .. 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 

Loans and Investments (billions) + 

United States Gov’t. Obligations Held ( millions) + oe. 
{Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 


$17,546 
$255.0 
$15.7 
7,482 
$70.2 
$30,886 


$15,567 
$254.9 
$13.6 
7,179 
$70.4 
$31,198 


$17,202 


$255.7 
$20.1 
8,567 
$69.5 
$30,791 


$14,324 
$255.6 
$20.3 
8,110 
$66.6 
$36,118 





All Commodities} 





Metals and Metal Products+ ... : 
+Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926— 100. 


STEEL’S Weighted’ Finished Steel Price Indext+ 
STEEL’S Nonferrous Metal Price Indext 


~1936-1939 —100. 


+71935-1939 —100. 


171.92 
242.8 
183.9 
189.3 


171.92 
248.4 
183.5 
190.7 


156.13 
157.8 
152.5 
168.5 
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Latest Week* 
218 








tion to serve both defense and civilian 
needs; and 2. the increasing usage 
of electricity in homes and on farms. 


Coal Output Up, Stocks Down... 


To provide fuel for industry, bi- 
tuminous coal producers increased 
their output slightly in the week 
ended Mar. 31 to 10,135,000 net tons. 
Production in the preceding week was 
10,120,000 tons. 


Output of bituminous coal in the 
first quarter of this year totaled ap- 
proximately 135,005,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 97,485,000 tons in the cor- 
responding period of last year, the 











Previous Week 
224 





Month Ago Year Ago 
221 191 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939= 100 


Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; 
di oe Car a 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Word's io acd 20%. 





National Coa] Association reports. 

Coal production is on approximately 
the same level with that of the war 
years but it is far from the indus- 
try’s maximum potential, the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute points out. The 
bituminous coal companies produced 
630 million tons in 1947 and can do 
so again if necessary, the institute 
says. 

Above-ground stocks of bituminous 
coal, which on Feb. 1 had risen to the 
highest level since mid-1949, declined 
by Mar. 1 to levels approximating 
those of Nov. 1. Stocks on Mar. 1 
totaled 70,705,000 net tons, a 4.5 per 
cent decline from the Feb. 1 level 





Two Years Ago 
185 


















*Week Ended Apr. 7 


of 74,006,000 tons, says the U. §. 
Bureau of Mines. The declines were 
recorded in all classes of consumers, 


Industrial Buildings Are Tops... 


New contracts awarded in the week 
ended Apr. 5 for heavy engineering 
construction fell 26 per cent below 
the average week to date this year 
but industrial buildings continued to 
top other classes of construction. Of 
the $236.8 million worth of heavy con- 
struction awards that week $82.1 mil- 
lion represented industrial buildings, 
says Engineering News-Record. 


The rise in construction costs that 














METALWORKING WAGES 


PRODUCTION WORKERS—CENTS PER HOUR 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 
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Metalworking Hourly Wages 
(cents) 

Production Workers—Five Major Groups 

Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans. 

1950 Mtls. Prod. inery 7 =. 


Feb. 160.3 148.1 155.2 144 167. 
Mar. 160.4 148.0 156.0 14a. 3 167.8 
Apr. 160.9 148.8 156.9 144.6 170.6 
May 161.9 149.6 157.6 145.3 169.8 
June 163.0 151.5 158.3 145.1 172.7 
July 164.5 152.2 159.5 146.4 172.8 
Aug. 163.9 153.9 160.7 146.7 173.5 
Sept. 166.9 156.1 162.6 148.5 177.0 
Oct. 166.6 157.6 165.5 152.3 178.1 
Nov. 168.4 158.7 167.6 153.8 179.0 
Dec. 176.4 161.7 169.9 155.5 180.7 
1951 

Jan. 178.9 162.4 171.3 155.5 179.4 
Feb. 178.0 165.0 172.5 156.5 184.3 





U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 





Industrial Production Index 


Total Non- 
Production Iron, Steel ferrous 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 


Jan. .. 221 183 254 203 234 180 
Feb. .. 221 180 251 201 234 190 
RE. 2 ccs BE cee OS 200 
Apr. 190 222 ° 198 
a SSS 195 226 197 
June 199 231 207 
SY os cee 196 228 202 
Aug. 209 236 . 212 
Sept 211 245 216 
EE 216 253 223 
Nov. 214 247 227 
Dec. 217 253 227 
AVE. «cc. 200 ... 239 ... 207 


Federal Reserve Board 


Fabricated Structural Steel 


Thousands of Net Tons 


Shipments Backlog 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
err 176.9 135.2 788 565 





ere 154.8 129.6 830 565 
eee os 156.8 -.- 556 
a 164.4 540 
May 168.1 578 
WD Fite < 172.1 580 
ARAN 141.6 684 
rr 180.7 71 
ae 157.0 716 
BES seeps tare 183.3 747 
TU 565 Sores 167.1 763 
Dec. 175.6 736 
BOM sis 35. eee. 1,931.5 sein) ) Soe 


American Institute of Steel Construction 
Charts—Copyright 1951, STEEL 
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has accompanied the uptrend in con- 
struction pushed the Aberthaw Co.’s 
index of industrial construction costs 
for the quarter ended Mar. 31 from 
338.6 per cent to 356.7 per cent of 
the 1914 average. 


Freight Car Output Rolling... 

Effect of the defense program to 
boost production of railroad freight 
cars is apparent in March deliveries 
of them. 

Delivered that month were 7011 
new cars, a larger number than in 
any of the months of 1950 or the 
first two months of 1951. February 
deliveries totaled 5842 cars. 

New orders for 11,271 cars in March 
were not as high as in February but 


U. S. Census Bureau points out. Esti- 
mated at 60,179,000 in the week 
ended Mar. 10, civilian employment 
was 1.25 million above the February 
level. Unemployment dropped by 300,- 
000 between February and March and 
reached the lowest March level in 
four years. Jobless were 2,147,000 
people. 


Trends Fore and Aft... 


After holding two weeks at an all- 
time high, the government’s wholesale 
price index declined 0.3 per cent in 
the week ended Apr. 3 to 183.3 per 
cent of the 1926 average ... Here’s 
evidence that goods for sale are piling 
up in businessmen’s stores and ware- 
houses: Inventories on Mar. 1 were 
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the best time 
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U. 8S. | the backlog of orders rose by Apr. 1 Valued at $65.1 billion, up $1.1 billion 
} Were | to an alltime high of 158,619 cars, over Feb. 1. Somewhat more than 
imers. | the American Railway Car Institute half of this increase was due to higher 
reports. valuation; the rest is increase in 
Risce physical volume . . . Manufacturers’ Fenton in anticipating 
shipments of porcelain enameled steel : . 
week — ; § : capital requirements pays 
bes Help Wanted—and Found... ialiiiain: Ghai teiitiay the teietlle . : q sae pay 
ia Z Employment swung sharply upward quarter of 1950 were valued at ap- off handsomely. Raise new 
ponte in March as a result of expanding proximately $18.5 million, a slight capital when earnings and 
ed to defense and seasonal activity, the increase over the third quarter. prospects are good, financial 
. Of markets favorable, and well 
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Industrial Furnaces 
New Orders—Thousands of Dollars 





Fu “A Electric 

1951 1950 1951 1950 
Jan. 4,033 1,914 2,764 473 
Feb 4,670 616 3,212 697 
es coos) CD oa06 753 
ee 837 415 
May 1,392 982 
June 1,166 1,328 
July 2,247 1,445 
ee 3,927 1,039 
eer 1,817 1,485 
Oct. 2,306 1,603 
Nov. 2,068 2,157 
Dec. 2,749 1,505 





* Except for hot rolling steel. 
Industrial Furnace Mfrs. Assn. 
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Gear Sales Index 
1935—1939—100 


1951 1950 1949 
January ..... 764.6 280.2 320.7 
February 809.1 272.9 282.3 
March ...... . 358.4 299.1 
April § ,.ccese 328.6 339.0 
MAF cccsscce ° 363.1 250.1 
TUNG ccccccce 401.0 227.8 
TUF 2 cccccces * 410.7 193.1 
August ....0. 617.4 262.0 
September ... 654.5 224.9 
October ...... 564.8 242.3 
November ... 554.9 230.7 
December .... 680.4 242.8 
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and for 40 years have 
demonstrated our ability to 
procure such capital on the 
proper terms. : 

A discussion with us 
incurs no obligation of any 
kind and may lead to a solu- 
tion of your financing prob- 
lems. We shall be glad to 
refer you to corporations 
well known to you, which 
we have served in this way. 


* 





Fulton, Reids Co. 


Originators, Underwriters and Distributors 


of Corporate and Municipal Securities 


1186 Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
CHerry 1-1920 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
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Upset. forging with hole 
pierced through entire 
length; weighs about 
4 Ibs. .. 3%” in diameter 
on flange end. 


Consult our engineers when you 
are contemplating conversion to 
forgings or when you are in need 


of reliable forging service. 


TRANSUE & WILLIAMS 


STEEL FORGING CORPORATION - ALLIANCE, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + INDIANAPOLIS « DETROIT « CLEVELAND 


OVER 50 YEARS OF FORGING PRODUCTION EXPERIENCE 
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GAETAN M. ZUCCO 
. - Bethlehem Pacific appointment 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
appointed Gaetan M. Zucco contract- 
ing manager for the Los Angeles 
district, fabricated steel construction 
division. He succeeds the late Alfred 
Neuffer. Mr. Zucco has been with 
Bethlehem in the Northwest contin- 
uously since 1927, except for. service 
with the Army Engineer Corps dur- 
ing the war. He has been acting 
contracting manager for this district. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
0., appointed Paul Reeves director of 
sales. He has been advertising man- 
ager since 1943 and is succeeded by 
Seward T. Salvage, formerly sales 
promotion manager. Norman H. Pe- 
terson becomes assistant advertising 
manager. 


Robert T. Eakin, metallurgical engi- 
neer who joined Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. as a student trainee in 
1940, was appointed manager of the 
company’s Brackenridge, Pa., plant 
succeeding George Evans, who be- 
comes special consultant to the vice 
president in charge of operations. Mr. 
Eakin, who became manager of the 
Ferndale, Detroit, plant in 1944, was 
transferred to the Brackenridge plant 
in 1950, and shortly thereafter was 
named assistant plant manager. 


Dalmo Victor Co., San Carlos, Calif., 
appointed A. H. Anderson plant en- 
gineer and P. J. Sampson, purchasing 
agent. : 


Robert C. Tierney, formerly coordi- 
nator in the vertical turbine pump 
division of Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., will 
be in charge of the corporation’s new 
vertical turbine pump plant now un- 
der construction at Succasunna, N. J. - 
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JOHN T. LANCASTER 
works mgr. at Conner Tool 


John T. Lancaster has joined Conner 
Tool & Cutter Co., Detroit, as works 
manager. Prior to joining Conner he 
was mechanical superintendent for 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co. Ltd. 


Edwin R. Jung, former general sales 
manager, Clark Controller Co., Cleve- 
land, was elected vice president in 
charge of sales. 


William P. Neal, formerly with Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., and Mercantile 
Metal & Ore Co., New York, was ap- 
pointed manager of the steel depart- 
ment of Kaunity & O’Brien Inc., New 
York. The company specializes in 
importation of European and Japanese 
steel and exportation of secondary 
and primary steel products. 


Robert G. Millar was elected president 
of Kelley-Koett Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 
He previously was vice president and 
general manager of Tracerlab Inc. 
which recently purchased a majority 
interest in Kelley-Koett. Mr. Millar 
will be located in Cincinnati but con- 
tinues as a vice president of Tracer- 
lab. Sidney S. Minault, formerly pro- 
duction manager, was made vice pres- 
ident and general manager of Tracer- 
lab. Also elected a vice president is 
William A. Kerr, who is genera] sales 
manager. 


Robert J. Anderson, Edward E. Cazel 
and George R. Goetz were appointed 
sales-and-service engineers for Brooks 
Chemicals Inc., Cleveland. 


Gordon D. Zuck was elected vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales of Inland 
Steel Container Co., subsidiary, In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago. He has been 
general sales manager. 


JOHN H. DAUM 
. joins Harrington-Wilson-Brown 


John H. Daum has joined Harring- 
ton-Wilson-Brown Co., New York, 
maghine tool distributor, as a general 
partner and sales manager. He for- 
merly was executive vice president 
and general manager of Cincinnati 
Planer Co. which was purchased in 
1948 by Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. He then 
went to Wisconsin as vice president 
in charge of sales when Giddings & 
Lewis moved the Cincinnati Planer 
Co. operation to Fond du Lac. 


Xsax R. Dodson was promoted to as- 
sistant controller, Lone Star Steel 
Co., Dallas. Carl H. Kreutziger joined 
Lone Star as project manager of its 
new steel mill expansion program. 


W. H. DeBruin, formerly in the farm 
tire development at Akron for Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., was appointed 
resident contract engineer in Detroit. 
He is replaced at Akron by T. J. 
Thaden, associated for the last three 
years with tractor tire design. 


Eric N. Dittig was elected vice presi- 
dent assigned to the Pittsburgh office 
of Luria Steel & Trading Corp. Wil- 
liam A. Hibler was appointed Pitts- 
burgh district manager. He formerly 
was purchasing agent, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. 


H. H. Pease, president of New Britain 
Machine Co., New Britain, Conn., has 
resigned that position but continues 
as chairman of the board, a position 
he has held since 1930. Robert T. Fris- 
bie, first vice president, was elected 
president. Ralph S. Howe, vice presi- 
dent, was elected executive vice pres- 
ident; Julian C. Pease, secretary, was 
elected a vice president and a direc- 
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tor; and William J. Lofgren, treasur- 
er, was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Edgar A. Berry was elected vice pres- 
ident in charge of procurement, Farm 
Tools Inc., Mansfield, O. John S. Jones 
was promoted to sales manager. He 
has been acting sales manager since 
1950. 


Marman Products Co. Inc., Inglewood, 
Calif., named Robert Monroe director 
of materials. He succeeds E. W. 
Roche, retired. 


David L. Matthews was appointed 
plant manager, Avon Lake, O., gen- 
eral chemicals plant, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. 


Athey Products Co., Chicago, elected 
George A. Anderson, formerly assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer, as vice 
president and treasurer, and Robert S. 
Hinds, controller, to the additional 
post of assistant secretary. 


Federal Products Corp., Providence, 
R. I., elected Fred C. Tanner president 
to succeed L. C. Tingley, now chair- 
man of the board. New vice presi- 
dencies were created with election 
of Herbert F. Joslin as vice president- 
manufacturing, and Thomas L. John- 
son Jr. as vice president-research and 
development. 


Ruth Huston was elected a director of 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., to 
succeed her father, the late Charles 
Lukens Huston. 


Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., ap- 
pointed J. B. Ellor market research 
manager. He was with W. C. Ritchie 
& Co. where he set up the market re- 
search department and served as its 
manager. 


Birger Engstrom was elected presi- 
dent of McDowell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 





BIRGER ENGSTROM 
- president of McDowell Mfg. 
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burgh, to succeed W. R. Schuchman, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 
Mr. Engstrom was vice president and 
general manager. J. E. Roth was 
elected vice president and is succeed- 
ed as treasurer by A. F. Reetz. J. M. 
Danner continues as secretary. 


Frederick A. Deddarar was named 
coke plant division superintendent, 
Clairton, Pa., works, United States 
Steel Co., to succeed James McIn- 
tosh, appointed division superintend- 
ent of U. S. Steel’s coke plants at 
Gary, Ind., and Joliet, Ill. Changes 
at the Gary works also include ap- 
pointment of L. F. Burress and Ray 
D. Dwyer as assistants to the general 
superintendent of the plant, and 
Edgar B. Speer as assistant division 
superintendent, open-hearth depart- 
ment. Patterson S. Weaver was ap- 
pointed assistant general superintend- 
ent, South Chicago works. 


Clarence H. Smith, superintendent, 
body division, Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., was appointed man- 
ager of its Chicago aviation plant. 


Martin Kelly, for the last three years 
director of industrial relations, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., plants, Continental Mo- 
tors Corp., was elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., announces 
the following organizational changes: 
Earl C. Miller was made executive 
assistant to the president; M. L. 
Cramer, sales engineer; Emerson J. 
Tenpas, development engineer; and 
W. L. Lukowski, design engineer. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Calif., named Marvin L. Lee 
manager of operations at its recently 
leased Halethorpe, Md., aluminum ex- 
trusion plant. Mr. Lee was production 
superintendent at Kaiser’s Trentwood 
rolling mill near Spokane, Wash., and 


MARVIN L. LEE 
. mgr. at Kaiser's Halethorpe plant 


ee 


has been with the company approxi. 
mately five years in various capaci- 
ties at Trentwood and Oakland, kp 
previously was with Aluminum (p, 
of America. 


V. H. Peterson, manager, railroad 
division, Fairbanks, Morse & (o, 
Chicago, was elected vice president 
in charge of railroad sales. He joined 
the company in 1946, 


Albert S. Puelicher was appointed a 
director of Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., to fil] 
the unexpired term of John H. Daum, 
resigned. 


Loftus Engineering Corp., Pittsburgh, 
appointed Charles T. McClelland ad- 
vertising and public relations man- 
ager. 


Changes at the Los Angeles plant of 
B. F. Goodrich Co. include: A. A. 
Villard to succeed R. R. Wilson, re- 
signed, as time study manager; Don 
Hubbard named personnel assistant 
succeeding Lee H. Springer, on leave 
of absence; and Dr. Packard Thurber 
dr. to replace Dr. J. W. Shilling, re- 
signed. : 


Kenneth A. Tamms has joined the 
staff of abrasive and diamond wheel 
department, Manhattan Rubber Di- 
vision, Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., as 
sales engineer for Wisconsin, His 
headquarters will be in Milwaukee 
where he succeeds Alex Watchorn 
who will retire May 1. Mr. Tamms 
has been assistant purchasing agent 
for Ampco Metal Inc. 


M. F. Macaulay was promoted to 
general factory manager, Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, with super- 
vision over three manufacturing di- 
visions—automobile, marine-diesel 
and aircraft jet engine. G. K. Peets 
was named factory manager, aircraft 
jet engine production, and George W. 


M. F. MACAULAY 
. Packards gen. factory manager 
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r the early days 

of the Republic, 

John Shell began 

fashioning fine Kentucky rifles . . . lock, 
stock and barrel. 

And though he claimed to be 134 
when he died, old John never forgot to 
give particular craftsmanlike care to 
the little screws that held lock to stock, 
for they determined whether or not his 
rifle would withstand the shock of firing. 

Today’s makers of guns, tanks, rock- 
ets, share John’s conviction that the per- 
formance of the assembled product 
depends in no small measure on the 
performance of its fasteners. But in 
1951, craftsmanship is available through 





the aid of specialists, like the RB&W 
worker in the small illustration. He spe- 
cializes in fasteners alone, devoting a 
craftsman’s skill to producing bolts, 
nuts, screws and rivets of uniform ac- 
curacy, dependability and physical 
properties. 

Backing up his experience is RB&W’s 
continuous research, development work, 
investment in large expansion and im- 
provement programs . . . 106 years of 
experience in making the finest fasten- 
ers. 

Now, more than ever, Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward is proud that its craftsmanship 
is helping other craftsmen make strong 
the things that make America strong. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


RBeaW tie. tonylllle guulily line 


Plants at: PORT CHESTER, N. Y., CORAOPOLIS, PA., ROCK FALLS, ILL., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Additional sales offices at: PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, 
CHICAGO, CHATTANOOGA, DALLAS, OAKLAND. Sales agents at: PORTLAND, SEATTLE. Distributors from coast fo coast. 
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106 YEARS MAKING STRONG 
THE THINGS 
THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 
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mites it’s... 
BAKER’S MAGDOLIT 
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First in service to open hearth and electric furnace men. 


Magdolite’s superior chemical, physical and mineralogical compo- 
sition, coupled with Baker's continued research and development 


in the application of refractories, assure you of a minimum of 
maintenance and repairs. 


When you buy...specify Baker’s Magdolite ... the logical choice 
in refractory dolomites. 


ALWAYS 5 WAYS BETTER—Composition Preparation © Economy © Strength © Quality 


THE J. E. BAKER COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





PRODUCTS PLANTS: Billmeyer, Pennsylvania © Millersville, Ohio 





MAKERS OF BAKER’S 
MAGDOLITE 
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GORDON MURPHY 
. heads Foote Bros. division 


Deislinger, factory manager, car and 
marine-diesel engine manufacturing. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., 
Chicago, appointed Gordon Murphy as 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing, precision gear division. After 
association with Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. in its Beloit plant, Mr. Murphy 
joined Foote Bros. in 1947 as manager 
of manufacturing for the precision 
gear division. In his new capacity as 
vice president he will be in charge of 
all phases of manufacturing in that 
division. 

McCulloch Motors Corp., Inglewood, 
Calif., named Russell E. Gage general 
manager of its new helicopter divi- 
sion. He was vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Globe Aircraft Corp. 


Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind., ap- 
pointed Orval M. Riggs manager, ap- 
plication engineering. Mr. Riggs was 
chief project engineer in its sales 
department. 


Harold Manderscheid has joined the 
sales force of Manderscheid Co., Chi- 
cago. 


INDUSTRY 





G. T. NEUDECK 
..» V. L. Graf Co. gen. sales mgr. 


G. T. Neudeck was appointed general 
sales manager of V. L. Graf Co., 
Romeo, Mich. He was previously sales 
engineer, aeroproducts division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., at Dayton, O. 


J. F. Smith, manager of ihe Philadel- 
phia branch of Whitehead Metal Prod- 
ucts Inc., was elected a vice presi- 
dent. R. W. Nuffort is now Philadel- 
phia branch manager. 


Frank W. Hoetzlein was appointed 
manager of J. A. Williams Co.’s 
newly created industrial supply divi- 
sion with offices at the company’s 
headquarters, Pittsburgh. 


L. F. Desmond was appointed direc- 
tor of advertising and merchandising, 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit. 


William C. Miller was appointed plant 
manager, Plant 4, Richard Bros. Di- 
vision, Allied Products Corp., Hillside, 
Mich. Replacing Mr. Miller as a sales 
engineer at the division is John Hall, 
formerly shop foreman. 





THOMAS C. BEATTIE 
- . » Fairless Works gen. supt. 


Thomas C. Beattie was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent, Fairless Works, 
National Tube Co., U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary. He will manage all op- 
erations of the new pipe mills which 
are being installed by National Tube 
near Morrisville, Pa. 


Arthur T. Bennett, former vice pres- 
ident and manager of Baltimore oper- 
ations for Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
has joined H. K. Ferguson Co., Cle- 
veland. He will manage operations 
in Colombia where Ferguson is con- 
structing a plant for Instituto de 
Fomento Industrial. 


Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, appointed 
William F. Mosher Jr. plant man- 
ager at Chevrolet-St. Louis assembly 
plant to succeed Charles F. Ward, 
retired. W. G. Wilson, plant man- 
ager, Chevrolet-Atlanta assembly, 
succeeds Mr. Mosher as plant man- 
ager, Chevrolet-Kansas City assem- 
bly. J. D. Rhoades was named plant 
manager of the newly activated 
Chevrolet-St. Louis shell division. 





OBITUARIES... 


William A. Rose, 70, retired president 
and director of Bassick Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., subsidiary of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., died Apr. 1. 


Harry H. Lumley, retired Chicago ex- 
ecutive, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland subsidiary, U. S. Steel 
Corp., died at his home in Coral 
Gables, Fla., where he had resided 
since May, 1950. 


Henry R. Hughes, 45, co-owner of 
Hoff Screw Products Co., Detroit, died 
Apr. 4. 
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Frank J. Saile, 49, founder of Wayne 
Die & Tool Corp. and its division, 
Cadillac Tool & Die Co., Detroit, died 
Apr. 2. 


Carl W. Urban, 43, former chief tool 
engineer, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., died Apr. 2. Since 1949 he was 
chief tool engineer at the Ford air- 
craft plant in Chicago. 


Raymond L. Caldwell, 60, head of Ray 
Caldwell Co., Syracuse, N. Y., brass 
foundry, died of a heart attack 
Mar. 31. 


Elliott D. Harrington, 54, head of 
mobilization activities of the small 


’ and medium motor divisions, General 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., died 
of a heart attack Apr. 1. 


George G. Adams, 49, New England 
sales engineer, machine division, 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, died at 
his home in Ridgewood, N. J., Mar. 31. 


Frank O. Scherr, former owner, Syra- 
cuse Gauge Mfg. Corp., Syracuse, N. 
Y., died Mar. 29. He retired in 1948. 


Dean J. Case, 67, president, Kinfolks 
Inc., Little Valley, N. Y.,-died Apr. 3. 
He started the cutlery manufacturing 
firm 23 years ago. 


F. R. Hight, Atwater plant manager, 
Detroit, Budd Co., died of a heart at- 
tack Mar. 29. 
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The supporting rods used in EC&M TAB-WELD 
Resistor Sections are insulated from the steel end-frames 





by interlocking moulded bushings. Mica PRESSED STEEL ea MOULDED 


INSULATING 
tubes are placed over the supporting rods to insulate Yi a Mica 


the individual grids. 





The assembled grid-stack is clamped by nuts } SUPPORTING ROD 
located on the supporting rods inside the end-frames, 
making it possible to maintain accurate 

















mounting-hole dimensions. End-frames INSULATING WELDS 
END FRAME 
are independently clamped. BUSHINGS 


TERMINAL PLATE 


In low-ampere-capacity sections, requiring a eee ine — 
center supporting rod, interlocking spacers insulate 
and hold the grids firmly. These spacers 


have high heat-resisting properties. 


RES 
THER IMPORTA FEATU 1. cee, alloy 4. Same size grid through- 
Ww 











MEMBERING . out. 


2. Negligible resistance 
5. Convenient tap-shifting. 


ORTH | change. 


3. Same height, width, 
length. 6. Non-breakable. 


specify EC&M Bulletin 942 TAB-WELD Plate Resistors 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET e CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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ONLY THE NAME LINGERS ON—The oid 
days of free lunch, music while you work and chum- 
my talks over the PA system by the boss to his “as- 
sociates” are no more at Jack & Heintz plants. 
The new management, with a comfortable package 
of Air Force contracts under its 
belt, is looking to a profitable 
future in the manufacture of 
such things as motors, genera- 
tors, actuators, inverters and 
electrical control systems. “Ro- 
tomotive” equipment is the name coined for the 
devices by the company’s advertising agency, Fuller, 
Smith & Ross, whose Mr. Ed Martin gets the cigars. 
J&H is now making over 400 different models of 
electrical, hydraulic or mechanical rotomotive equip- 
ment, some comprising more than 1000 individual 
parts. A few of these components are pretty com- 
plex, involving maybe 30 or 40 operations. 





. Rotomotive? 


BENCH-TOP WELDER—Spot welding of very 
light gage metals and wire for parts such as vac- 
uum tube grid and plate elements is handled ef- 
ficiently by a compact little welder built into a case 
only 4%x8x11 inches in size. Using standard 110- 
volt ac, the device is built in four models with two, 
three or variable heat ranges, either factory preset 
or adjustable pressure, and weighing 13 pounds in 
the pushbutton type, 26 pounds in the foot pedal 
design. Welding time is closely controlled at about 
0.001-second which means that the sharp-pointed 
electrodes never even become warm. 


SWITCH TO SAVE—Copper conservation meas- 
ures worked out by Bell Telephone Laboratories 
point to annual savings of 5000 tons of the red 
metal, used by the Bell system at a rate of 86,000 
tons a year. They include more copper-clad steel 
wire for solid copper and reducing the gage of 
some wire in subscriber cable from 22 to 24. Bell 
engineers have gone right down the line in devising 
substitutes and alternates for other critical mate- 
rials. For example, cobalt for permanent magnets 
in meters and receiver instruments has been replaced 
by an alloy of 5 per cent chromium, 21 molybdenum 
and the balance iron. 


ANOTHER TITANIUM SOURCE—A third mill-. 
fabricator tieup in the titanium field appears to 
finalize the shape of the competitive picture there, 
at least for the next few years. First came the 
wedding of National Lead and Allegheny Ludlum 
to beget Titanium Alloys Mfg. Co.; then Remington 
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Arms and Crucible Steel to spawn Rem-Cru Tita- 
nium, and finally P. R. Mallory plus Sharon Steel 
to introduce Mallory-Sharon Titanium. It is not 
clear yet whether the latter will move into the 
sponge production field or not. The plan may be 
to continue buying sponge from DuPont and con- 
centrate on melting and alloying proprietary 
analyses. 


FLOATING ON AIR—You will be hearing more 
about “air bearings” and “air-jet lubrication” as 
current studies of the concept mature. Both high- 
speed rotating spindles, running up to 150,000 rpm, 
and flat sliding members have been fitted with air 
bearings, an air film only 0.001-inch thick fed into 
the bearing races through small tubes 0.003-inch 
in diameter. Starting friction is eliminated and, 
in the case of sliding members for example, a 71- 
ton block of steel can be supported by an air film 
and easily moved. 


STAMINA IN THE AIR— Today’s airframe trav- 
els at 5-6 miles a minute for nonstop distances of 
1800 miles or more, supports engines and acces- 
sories equal to 1.2 times its own weight, carries fuel 
and payload equal to 1.7 times its weight. All this 
places more exacting demands on structural mate- 
rials—aluminum, magnesium and steel. Three rela- 
tively new precipitation-hardening stainless steels 
provide ultimate strengths in the 200,000 psi range 
and are being given robust welcomes by airframe 


designers. —p. 77 


PREPAINT TREATMENT—On the market for 
about four months is a new surface etching and 
phosphatizing treatment, applicable to iron, steel and 
aluminum and known as Poly-Kote. Parts may be 
dipped in the liquid, sprayed or wiped, and 1 gallon 
will treat 5000 sq ft of surface, producing a fine 
crystalline film which is controllable in the range of 
50-500 milligrams per sq ft. 


REVERSE PRODUCTIVITY—Estimates indicate a 
passenger automobile represents 3 pounds of car 
for one hour of wages. In World War II a combat 
tank figured to 1 pound per hour of wages, and 
right now that is down to about 2-pound per wage 
hour. Earl Smith, Republic Steel chief metallurgist, 
calls it “very doubtful” whether, once a shift is made 
to war production, we have either the manpower 
or the will to work long enough to consume the 


materials available. 
—A.H.A. 
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ORDNANCE TANK-AUTOMOTIVIVE 


e e e Realigned in Family Groups 


Procurement program, now topping $3 billion, will be spread over nationwide 


network of primes and subs. 


Effective standardization of components worked 


out for both tactical and combat units 


GEARING production facilities for turning out 35,000 
combat tanks annually is a major undertaking, and 
one of the principal elements of the present defense 
effort. It involves thousands of prime contractors, 
subcontractors, sub-subs, even third and fourth-tier 
suppliers. 

Yet, measured against production records of World 
War II, 35,000 tanks is no great shakes. The tally 
shows total output of 28,765 light tanks, 56,679 me- 
diums and 1791 heavies, not to mention 48,816 self- 
propelled weapons, for a grand total of 136,051. 

The tank family of vehicles, which includes gun 
motor carriages, cargo tractors, tank destroyers, tank 
recovery or retriever units and armored utility track- 
layers such as personnel carriers, is essentially of an 
automotive nature which is why the principal tech- 
nical, production and procurement information cen- 
ter of the Department of Defense for tank-automo- 
tive material is centered at the Detroit Arsenal in 
Center Line, Mich., built originally by Chrysler for 
production of medium tanks and taken over after 
the war by the Office, Chief of Ordnance. 

The arsenal is under direction of Brig. Gen. D. J. 
Crawford, commanding officer of Ordnance’s Tank- 
Automotive Center, national procurement focal point 
for standard automotive major items and spare parts. 
It is closely linked with Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Ordnance’s test center for automotive equipment; 
with Frankford Arsenal for fire-control accessories; 
with Watervliet Arsenal for cannon; with Raritan 
Arsenal for technical publications, and with the Sig- 
nal Corps Laboratory at Fort Monmouth, N. J., for 
communications equipment. 

Research Pays Off—Fortunately for the country, 
far-sighted Ordnance Corps planning enabled devel- 
opment and research on tanks to continue during the 
postwar years, including a limited degree of produc- 
tion of new vehicles and reconditioning of battle- 
scarred hulls retrieved from the European theater. 
Working in co-operation with industry, engineers at 
the Detroit Arsenal concentrated on improving de- 
signs to facilitate mass production, increase ease of 
supply and maintenance, and to conserve critical ma- 
terials, manufacturing facilities and manpower. 

Prototypes of mobile ordnance with which the last 
war was fought were completed as far back as 1942 


and it soon became apparent, although too late for. 


production, that a complete reworking of design fea- 
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tures, including all major components, was a “must” 
if maximum efficiency, both in manufacture and in 
the field, was to be obtained. Available funds had 
been too small to achieve this goal before the war. 
U. S. tanks in the last war were regarded by many 
as amateurish alongside German, Russian and even 
British counterparts. They were too slow, too diffi- 
cult to maneuver, too weak in firepower, too high 
in silhouette, too easy targets for the enemy. 

They were progressively modified and improved, 
but this was largely a makeshift program. There 
was little standardization to facilitate field service. 
Some had radial aircraft-type engines, some V-8 au- 
tomotive engines, some even a weird grafting together 
of five automotive engines in a single unit. Trans- 
missions were of several types, guns were changing 
all the time, fire-control devices were hodge-podge. 

Heavies Became Mediums—So after a comprehen- 
sive program of study and basic research, a “family 
theme” was developed for all major tank-automo- 
tive components—engines, transmissions, armament, 
fire control, suspensions, hydraulic and electrical ac- 
cessories. Results of the effort have been available 
in the form of pilot models only in the last two or 
three years. One, the General Patton M-46, originally 
a heavy tank but now classed as medium and scaling 


Machining the correct profile in this 80-inch diam- 
eter turret ring ball race is speeded by use of a 
duplicator attachment on the large boring mill 
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VEHICLES 





By A. H. ALLEN 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


Prototype of this M41 gun motor carriage mount- 
ing a 155-mm howitzer was built well over four 
years ago and is now being released for production 


about 45 tons, was far enough along so that pro- 
duction of a few units could be started in 1949 at the 
Detroit Arsenal. By the time of the Korean outbreak 
the M-46 was available in sufficient number so that 
shipments could be made to field forces, and it con- 


Trend to single-piece cast hulls requires that ma- 
chines be brought to the part instead of vice versa. 
This horizontal boring mill works on side openings 

















Bred in the spacious shops 
of the Oudeanes Tomb 
Automotive Center’s De- 
troit Arsenal in the years 
since World War Il, bet- 
ter than $3 billion worth 
of production orders for ale 
combat and tactical ve- 2 


‘eae 
hicles now are being es 


fanned out over the U. S. 








sistently outperformed the M26 General Pershing 
medium tank which saw early service in Korea. 

The M-46 mounts a 90-millimeter high-velocity 
gun. Several months ago the tank arsenal began tear- 
ing down two assembly lines to accommodate a modi- 
fied version of the General Patton, known as the M-47 
and carrying an improved gun. This design is now 
in production and may see early action. 

The job of rebuilding and refitting veteran tanks 


Edge milling this small section of cast armor for a 
tank hull calls for heavy machine equipment and rigid 
mounting of the thick plate on the moving table 














Boring mills by the dozen are essential in machining 
heavy tank components. This setup is one at the 
Detroit Arsenal, where a thick mounting is surfaced 


of World War II is nearly completed, although at last 
reckoning there were something like 350 still await- 
ing the treatment. It involves a complete teardown, 
lengthening of the center hull section, welding on new 
sections of armor plate, installing a new type of en- 
gine, new guns, fire control, etc. Several thousand 
have been thus outfitted. : 

Flexible Engine Designs—Two “families” of air- 
cooled heavy-duty engines were developed by Ord- 
nance through contract with Continental Motors in 
the period 1942-48. One is based on a 149-cubic inch 
displacement cylinder built up into various combina- 
tions from a 6-cylinder horizontal-opposed 375-hp 
type to a supercharged V-12 rated at 1040 hp. The 
second engine group is based on a 67-cubic inch dis- 
placement air-cooled cylinder, assembled in ranges 
between 100 and 200-hp, for advanced designs of 
tactical trucks and cargo carriers. Both types have 
high interchangeability of parts, particularly those 
most vulnerable to damage; and they also have proved 
dependable for military service in extremes of climate. 
Units in the first family group are standard for tank 
installations, and facilities are being established for 
their manufacture by Chrysler at New Orleans. Con- 
tinental Motors at Muskegon, Mich., has been until 
now the sole source of supply. 

Standardization and interchangeability of parts also 
has been worked out for other components. Trans- 
missions, for example, for both tanks and trucks 
make use of hydraulic torque converters, infinitely 
variable speed ratios, planetary gearing, hydraulically 
operated bands and multiple-disk clutches. They per- 
mit gear shifting under full engine torque, plus pivot 
steering through finger-pressure controls. With the 
new engine, the resulting power train contributes to 
operating efficiency and reduction of operator fa- 
tigue, as well as an important reduction in weight, 
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Ferritic instead of austenitic electrodes have been 
developed for improved welding of rolled armor 
plate sections making up the hulls of today’s tanks 





amounting in the case of the light and medium tank f= ze 


installations to around 30 per cent. First supplied 
by Allison Division of General Motors at Indianapolis, 
they will later be made at Buick in Flint, Mich. 


Savings in service parts and special tools are es- 
pecially significant as a result of the family treat- 
ment of combat and tactical vehicle groups. In the 
light and medium tank units, there are 43 common 
components, calling for parts and tools literally by 
the thousands. Their standardization has meant 
sweeping economies in procurement, manufacturing, 
storage, issue, training and maintenance. And not 
only that; it has also contributed to the feasibility of 
quick air transport of these essentials to distant 
theaters, in the event of all-out global war. 

Reproduced herewith are nine vehicles (or their 
silhouettes in the case of “restricted’’ models) in 
the “light-medium tank group,” together with a list 
of 66 common components. Among the vehicles is 
the T-41 light tank, or Walker Bulldog which is 
in production at Cadillac’s new plant in Cleveland 
(STEEL, April 2, p. 51). 

Two Principal Truck Models—In the re-establish- 
ment of production prototypes for tactical (wheeled) 
types of transport vehicles, the TAC in Detroit found 
it practical to modernize and adapt for military use 
the current commercial models of both the 14-ton 
4x4 and 34-ton 4x4 World War II trucks. The principle 
followed was that of improvement by engineering 
transition rather than radical change. Considering 
the 34-ton truck, there is something like $30 million 
worth of service parts, tools, catalogs, maintenance 
manuals, etc., distributed at the present time to de- 
pots and warehouses all over the world wherever 
U. S. forces are stationed. It would have been foolish 
to obsolete this valuable stock. A similar situation 
exists with respect to the 14-ton trucks. 
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LIGHT-MEDIUM TANK 





Carriage, Motor, 105 mm How., T98 Armored Utility Vehicle, M44E1 Tractor, Cargo, 742 ton, MBEI 









, Motor, 155mm How, T99 Tank, Light, T41E1 Tank, Medium, T42 Tractor, Cargo, Ston, T43E! 





COMMON COMPONENTS 












































Engine Pintle Heater Radio 
Fuel Pump Fan Windshield Assy. Water Pump 
ig ata Injection Pump Fan Belt Governor 
Oil Pump Primer Fuel Filter Air Cleaner 
Coil Oil Filter C. C. Vent Valve Magneto 
Starting Motor Spark Plugs Distributor Regulator, Voltage 
Transfer Case Starting Mater Drive Generator Transmission 
Final Drive Propeller Shafts Clutch Oil Pump Dif. 
Track Wheels Suspension Control Dif. Torsion Bar 
: Battery Track Support Volute Springs Brakes 
b | 4 Radiator Wheels Hubs Winch 
we Oil Pressure Gage Aux. Generator Shock Absorbers Ammeter 
ar cay so re ool aro soma Panel spaecemane Cable Vehicle Tank R T6E1 
2 . i tarter Swite! em peedometer ight Swite i n ecovery, 
e e8 Motor, Twin 40 mm Gun, MISA1 Driving Blackout Tochouetor Cable Ignition Switch Head Light 9 oh 
‘reat: Light Starter Relay Circuit Breaker Dome Light : 
Pillar Light Marker Light Tail Light Horn 
1 the 
nmon 
y by 
1eant 
ring, In the case of the 214-ton 6x6 trucks no commercial 
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not prototype having appreciable production bases was 
ty of found, so a new unit was designed, with many unusual 
stant | characteristics such as ability to ford deep streams. 
‘ It is now being built by Reo Motors in quantity. 
their As more industrial facilities come into the tank- 
) | automotive picture over the next 6-12 months, the 
| list Detroit Arsenal will slowly abandon its role as the 
S18 | main production center for tanks. Flexibility of the 
h is | plant allows assembly of as many as five different 
land | vehicles at the same time without appreciable reduc- 
tion in rate, but the planning now is for a transition 
lish- — to the many special projects involved in any army 
led) | ordnance supply program which do not fit into mass 
und — production. They usually are modifications of basic 
use — major items, like mounting flame-throwers in tank 
-ton | chassis, or supplying urgently needed small numbers 
iple | of special-purpose combat vehicles. 

ring “Downtown” Branch Functioning—In seme, 1949, 
ring | the TAC was given responsibility for national mobili- 
lion } zation of procurement and production planning for 
nce — all tactical and combat vehicles specified by all 
de- | branches of the services. Personnel of 6600 at the 
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ver f arsenal was augmented by opening of a procurement Final drive sprockets are swung into place on an im- 
lish — and distribution center at 1501 Beard St., Detroit. proved type of M46 General Patton medium tank be- 
ion | This is a former plant of International Detrola Corp. ing built in volume at the Detroit Arsenal currently 


and is often referred to as (Please turn to Page 98) 
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Seon and Hendin The Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD, 
Machine Tool Edito, 





FIFTEENTH FORUM: My impression is that last 
week I established some kind of a record when I at- 
tended the Westinghouse Machine Tool Electrifica- 
tion Forum, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. My 
record is one of unbroken attendance over the entire 
15 years that these forums have been held. 

The small group of machine tool men and editors 
who attended the first forum at the Westinghouse 
plant in East Pittsburgh scarcely realized that some- 
thing of such great and continuing importance had 
just then come into being. Neither did the Westing- 
house men—at least not until the results of that 
meeting had been digested. 

The original idea was to find out from machine 
tool men what their industry wanted in the way 
of electrical drive and control apparatus—also to 
acquaint those men with what then was commercially 
available. It took a few hours to get everybody’s hair 
down to the point where informality reigned and the 
real facts of machine tool and electrical engineering 
began to be exposed. Then both groups began to learn 
things which were destined to speed up and enhance 
the progress of machine tool development and elec- 
trification in a truly remarkable manner. 

As the years have rolled by, this uninhibited spirit 
of give and take has continued to prevail. That is 
the main reason for the success of the forums—which 
incidentally have come to embrace pneumatic, hy- 
draulic and mechanical drive control, as well as elec- 
trification. 

To me, these forums represent the finest demonstra- 
tion that can be produced as to the ability of private 
enterprise to bring about inter-industry understand- 
ing and inter-industry progress. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. has furnished splendid facilities for these 
meetings and has been more than generous in cover- 
ing their very considerable cost. The company has 
not, however, in any way exercised domination over 
them. 

I can’t imagine any government bureau allowing 
any such degree of freedom. I can’t imagine any 
government bureau getting one-tenth of the useful 
results that private enterprise has distilled out of 
these meetings. May they long continue as they are! 


EVALUATING MACHINERY: My good friend J. 
E. Loudon, advertising manager, Cone Automatic Ma- 
chine Co. Inc., Windsor, Vt., has had privately pub- 
lished an interesting essay entitled, ‘“There’s Room 
for More on the Balance Sheet.” 


In this essay he makes an excellent case for more 
interest on the part of consulting engineering, ac- 
counting and efficiency analysts in getting at the true 
value of machine tools:and related equipment in terms 
of its ability to meet competition with other com- 
panies’ equipment—especially that of the latest de- 
sign. 

Ted Loudon says: “There would be advantages from 
surveys that would analyze individual pieces of equip- 
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ment to determine their low cost contributions to the 
method or process of which they are a part—as well 
as to determine their contributions to the total pr. 
duction efficiency of the finished product. 

“Just as the efficiency of the equipment could vary 
in accordance with the method or process used, s 
could it vary in accordance with the particular prod- 
uct manufactured. In instances where the same pieces 
of equipment would be employed to produce a nun. 
ber of products for a company, a record of the differ. 
ences in their efficiency ratings for the production of 
each could be useful in the consideration of possible 
additions, alterations, deletions or replacements of 
products as well as of equipment.” 

It looks to me very much as though Ted Loudon 
has gotten hold of something here that opens up a 
new field for consulting specialists who are willing 
to delve into machine tool engineering and economics 
—including the various replacement formulas which 
lately have been developed. I suggest that those who 
think they have the qualifications, get copies of+Ted 
Loudon’s essay, to determine whether or not: they 
can fit themselves into his interesting picture of a 
new profession. 


QUICKENED MACHINE BUILDING: In times of 
national emergency many of the machines most sorely 
needed are those which under ordinary conditions 
take longest to build. 

Fortunately, there is a way to get around this 
situation—assuming the crisis is great enough and as- 
suming that buyers of such big machines are willing 
to sacrifice features and frills to meet the crisis. 

An example of such a case is given by a big boring 
mill at the Westinghouse plant in East Pittsburgh— 
a machine which was “hurried up” to meet vital de- 
fense needs during those dark, early days when we 
seemed to be losing World War II. 

When this big machine was ordered, it was to be of 
standard design, with a cross-rail which could be 
raised and lowered on high supports to meet all heights 
of work within a wide range. 

Under pressure of that crisis of the early 1940s, 
the machine tool builders, Westinghouse production 
engineers and some of the best machine tool heads on 
the War Production Board pooled their brains and 
their ingenuity. As a result of this mental huddle, 
they came up with a design which did away with all 
the complicated cross-rail elevating mechanism. Sub- 
stituted for it was a series of cast iron boxes of 
various heights upon which the rail is bolted in fixed 
position. 

The trick is simple. The rail is lifted by a pair 
of overhead cranes, a pair of supporting boxes to 
suit the height of the work in process is set in place, 
and the rail is bolted to them. I note that this simpli- 
fied machine is still doing business—helping ably 
to meet a new crisis a decade after that of Pear! 
Harbor. 
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Designers Look to 


STRONGER AIRFRAME MATERIALS 


Progress in airframe construction materials is 

the story of applying stronger, lighter mate- 

rials for greater payloads, greater speed and 

longer distances between refuelings. Some 

of the metals: 230,000 psi chrome-moly steels, 

a new stronger aluminum alloy, titanium and 
a new magnesium alloy 


AIRFRAME requirements add up to a simple choice 
of construction materials. All the designers need is 
the strongest materials of the lowest weight. Where 
greater material strength is obtainable without an 
increase in weight, payload is thereby increased or 
speed is increased if the power plant is available to 
produce the higher speed, or nonstop distance is 
lengthened. 

An airframe consists of a fuselage, wings, tail, 
nacelles and landing gear. It is constructed to ful- 
fill three simple requirements: First, it has to be ca- 
pable of getting off the ground and into the air. This 
in itself is not a simple matter for to fulfill this re- 
quirement the airframe must not only support its 
own weight but also the weight of at least one en- 
gine to move it, at least one pilot to operate the en- 
gine and guide the airframe and certainly some fuel 
to give the engine life. 

Second, the airframe must be capabie of support- 
ing one or more engines of a size and power rating 
that shall give the airframe some usable rate of 
speed and shall be capable of carrying the weight of 
a reasonable quantity of fuel to carry the airframe 
to some reasonable distance without refueling. Third, 
the airframe shall be capable of carrying the addi- 
tional weight of some usable payload. 

How did the transport airframe of ten years ago 
fulfill these three requirements? That airframe car- 
ried three times its own weight at a speed of ap- 
proximately 3 miles per minute for a nonstop distance 
of approximately 600 miles. To achieve the 3-mile 
per minute speed, weight of engines, instruments and 
accessories equaled the weight of the airframe. To 
achieve the 600-mile nonstop flight with a useful pay- 
load, weight of fuel and payload together equaled 
the weight of the airframe. 

To achieve this performance, the airframe was 
constructed of the strongest yet lightest weight ma- 
terial then available. This was the aluminum alloy 
248 with a strength of approximately 60,000 psi. 
Where structural considerations dictated the use of 
steel, this three-times-heavier-than-aluminum mate- 
rial was used at a strength of 180,000 psi to “pay 
its way” without a sacrifice of weight for equal load 





From data presented by the author at the Western Metal Congress, 
Oakland, Calif., Mar. 19-23. 
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By LEO SCHAPIRO 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


carrying capacity. This was the airframe of 10 years 
ago. 

Today the airframe travels at 5 to 6 miles per 
minute for nonstop distances of 1800 miles or more. 
It supports engines, instruments and accessories 
equal to 1.2 times the weight of the airframe. It 
carries fuel and payload together equal to 1.7 times 
the weight of the airframe. It carries a total load 
equal to four times the weight of the airframe and 
at a speed almost double the speed of 10 years ago 
when the airframe carried a load only three times its 
own weight. Advances in aerodynamic smoothness 
were aided in this progress by the use of a material 
stronger than the 24S aluminum. The stronger ma- 
terial which has aided this progress is the 75S alu- 
minum alloy with a strength of 70,000 psi. 

The new, stronger 75S material was not as easy 
to form as the lower strength older material. The 
new material was not as easy to join together; it 
was not as easy to heat treat; it was not as easily 
designed into a part. These problems the industry 
gladly undertook to solve to utilize the prize of 
greater payload, greater nonstop distances and great- 
er speed which this 16 per cent stronger for static 
loads though not stronger for fatigue loads, but no 
heavier, material made possible. 

The steel landing gear of this airframe is not yet 
so efficient as the 70,000 psi strength aluminum com- 
ponents. To be as efficient, the steel would need to 
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Fig. 1—End quench hardenability test results 
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tested 180,000 psi strength SAE 4340 steel. ae P See 
sistance was a mental hurdle to overcome if not a how 
real one. The comparison of impact resistance is il- Tuf 
TABLE I lustrated in Fig. 2 for V-notch charpy tests and in goot 
aii hl Fig. 3 for tension impact tests. yor 
aiiiaiielianan i © Me M@ Ce Or Mm Me Va Fatigue Resistance Good—aAxial-load, tension-ten- trea 
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TABLE II fran 
DUCTILITY OF THE NEW STEELS IN COMPARISON WITH SAE 4340 i 
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a strength —— —S —, — fran 
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Fig. 4—Axial tension fatigue life for minimum stress 
20 per cent of maximum stress 


notched effects are no greater for the new steels 
than for the old under alternating load. 

While the foregoing details regarding the high 
strength—high toughness steels may seem to praise 
them highly, it is important to remember that the 
useful high toughness of these steels is only present 
at the high strength level discussed. At lower 
strength levels, the new steels are not different from 
SAE 4340 or other constructional alloy steels. 

One complication faces the airframe industry in 
the use of this high strength steel. The complica- 
tion is one of specification interpretation and will, no 
doubt, be resolved readily as its use expands. This 
concerns the tempering temperature for the new 
steel. To achieve the 235,000 psi strength level, Hy- 
Tuf steel is oil quenched from 1600° and tempered 
at 550°F. This tempering temperature is within the 
blue-brittle range if applied to SAE 4340 steel or 
other previously used constructional steels and is 
therefore not permitted by government specifications 
governing steel heat treatment. This_ temperature, 
however, is not within the blue-brittle range for Hy- 
Tuf steel and therefore results in good ductility and 
good impact resistance at the high stress level. No 
doubt the government specification governing heat 
treatment of steels will some day recognize the dif- 
ferent blue-brittle range of this unique chemical 
analysis and will reword its section on tempering 
temperature. 

What About Tomorrow?—Speeds in excess of 6 
miles per minute may be a reality for transport air- 
frames sooner than one dares to predict. Advances 


in aerodynamics may make it possible for the air- 
frame to sustain these greater loads without the use 
of a stronger-yet-not-hedvier structural material. The 
first phase of this development may occur in that 
manner but the second phase will likely require the 
use of a stronger material. 

New Aluminum Alloy—To retain its supremacy in 
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Fig. 5—Stress-strain diagram of titanium, a com- 
mercially pure and an alloy grade 


the use of aluminum as the primary airframe struc- 
tural material, the aluminum industry has already 
produced an alloy 8 to 10 per cent stronger for static 
loads but not for fatigue loads than the present 75S 
alloy. The new alloy is not yet commercially avail- 
able. Since the airframe industry is not yet ready to 
use it, the aluminum industry is availing itself of the 
opportunity to study its new alloy to determine what 
new problems the airframe industry may face in 
forming, joining and heat treating of this new ma- 
terial. 

One consideration for the next advance was not 
present in the past one. As speeds exceed 6 miles 
per minute, aerodynamic skin friction will make the 
temperature of the airframe’s surface something in 
excess of ground temperature. Depending on actual 
speed, skin temperature may reach 300° F and at 
such a temperature the strength of even the high 
strength aluminum alloys is not particularly useful. 
The next structural material may need to be one that 
is not only stronger than 75S on a strength weight 
basis but also one that has little loss of strength at 
aerodynamic-friction temperatures. 

For 20% Increase: Titanium—Because of this pos- 
sible uncertainity, we now stare wide-eyed at the 
much discussed “wonder metal,” titanium. With a 
density twice that of aluminum, may it give us 20 
per cent strength increase over 75S aluminum? To 
do this a strength of 170,000 psi is required. 

The “commercially pure” metal is short of this goal 
by almost 100,000 psi. At its low strength, the com- 
mercially pure titanium is not uniquely useful to the 
airframe industry as a structural material. It is 
finding some use in elevated temperature regions not 
exceeding 800° F as a substitute for annealed stain- 
less steel. Here, at equal strength it effects a one- 
third saving in weight. But the airframe industry 
will feel the full impact of the titanium if and when 
it becomes a structural material at 170,000 psi or 
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TABLE Ill 


REPRESENTATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF COMMERCIALLY 
AVAILABLE PRECIPITATION HARDENING STAINLESS STEELS 


Trade 
Manufacturer Name Cc Mn “Si Ni Cr Ti Ail 
U. S. Steel Corp. Stainless W -07 .50 .50 7.0 17.0 .70 .20 
Crucible Steel Co. Rézistal 3311 17 1.25 .35 23.0 21.5 .. 3.25 
Armco Steel Co. 17-7 PH* 07 -60 .45 7.0 27.0 .. 1:00 


* for bars, a modification is termed 17-4 PH. 





greater strength. This goal may actually not be 
too far away since several alloys are already being 
studied with a view to making them commercially 
available. Such alloys vary in strength from 140,000 
to. 180,000 psi. The needs of the airframe industry 
require that the high strength titanium alloy be 
adequately developed. 

The new alloy may give the airframe industry even 
greater problems than did the aluminum alloy 75S. 
Forming, joining and heat treating commercially pure 
titanium has been fraught with difficulties. The 
titanium alloy may offer even greater difficulties. A 
look at two stress-strain curves will illustrate this. 
In Fig. 5 is presented a stress-strain curve for a 
commercially pure titanium and for a 150,000 psi 
strength alloy. The low ductility and relatively 
high yield/ultimate ratio of the commercially pure 
titanium are respectively lowered and raised still 
more in the alloy. But the airframe industry is slowly 
but surely altering many of its operations from room 
temperature to elevated temperatures and the han- 
dling of new construction materials may not be a 
really severe blow. 

New Magnesium Alloy—A second possible new ma- 
terial of construction may be a new magnesium alloy. 
At; two-thirds the weight of aluminum, magnesium. 
at a strength in excess of 45,000 psi can be a desir- 
able construction material especially since its strength 
loss at aerodynamic-friction temperatures is not so 
great as is the case with aluminum. But the airframe 
industry has slowly nibbled at the forming problems at- 
tending the use of magnesium and has not yet digested 
this subject. A more-formable magnesium alloy with 
the desired strength is therefore an interesting devel- 
opment. Use of some 7 to 9 per cent lithium in mag- 
nesium seems to improve the formability of this 
otherwise “hexagonal”? metal and this development 
merits added attention. Present developments in- 
dicate that pure magnesium with added lithium has 
improved formability but is of low strength. Added 
alloying elements improve strength to the desired 
levels but also detract from formability. 

Speeds in excess of 6 miles per minute present an 
additional problem besides skin-friction temperature. 


Such speeds will probably be attained by the use of 
gas turbine power plants in place of reciprocating 
engines. To the airframe industry, mounting the 
power plant within the fuselage instead of outside 
the airframe is one possible configuration and this 
presents an additional problem. Insulated as the jet 
engine may be within the fuselage, radiant heat pass. 
ing through the insulation is sufficient to raise the 
temperature of at least some of the fuselage struc. 
ture to approximately 600° F 

The search is on for materials with sufficient 
strength at this temperature to pay their way on 
a strength-weight basis. The high strength titanium 
alloy—when developed—may fill this need adequately, 
In the interim development stages, the garden variety 
18-8 stainless steels have been used in their harder, 
cold rolled, tempers to pay-their-way weightwise. This 
has been the only available material for the applica- 
tion and it has been totally inadequate. 

Forming Operations Tough — Forming operations 
with these hard tempers have been more than a head- 
ache. They have been dangerously close to being a 
total loss. Breakage in forming has been inordinately 
high in addition to the problems of forming cold” q 
worked tempers whose minimum strengths are guar- : 
anteed but whose maximum strengths have been too 
varied to permit having a die for one part serve 
adequately from one shipment of material to the sec- 
ond shipment. 

There is now hope for a solution to this problem. 
The precipitation hardening stainless steels offer the 
desired high strength and oxidation resistance and 
have the particular advantage of being formable in 
a softer than final strength condition. Three precip- 
itation hardenable stainless steels are now com- 
mercially available. Their representative chemical an- 
alyses are presented in Table III. 

Their strength and ductility properties are partic- 
ularly interesting and are presented in Table IV in 
comparison with the hard tempers of 18-8. While 
elongation in 2-inch gage length is hardly an adequate 
guide to formability, it is sufficiently indicative to 
emphasize readily the more formable character of 
the precipitation hardenable materials in contrast 
with the cold-worked stainless steels. Improving the 
formability of the latter with subzero forming is a 
development that has not yet reached commercial 
operations. 

Of the three precipitation hardenable steels, the 
17-7 PH material is finding the greatest application 
in view of the high strength to which it can be treated 
coupled with its ready formability before hardening. 





TABLE IV 


REPRESENTATIVE STRENGTH AND DUCTILITY OF PRECIPITATION HARDENABLE STAINLESS 
STEELS IN COMPARISON WITH HARD TEMPERS OF 18-8 


Ready for Forming ———————_- 
Ultimate Yield Elongation 
Strength Strength In 2” 
Grade (psi) (psi) (per cent) 
Stainless W 135,000 95,000 5 
Rezistal 3311 92,000 40,000 35 
17-7 PH 125,000 45,000 28 
% H 18-8 165,000 115,000 & 18 


150,000 12 


‘H 18-8 195,000 


Hardening 
———_— Precipitation Hardened ———————_ Treatment 
Ultimate Yield Elongation 
Strength Strength In 2” 
(psi) (psi) (per cent) 
210,000 195,000 5.0 950° F— 
\% hr. 
151,000 98,500 a) 6.6 1300° F— 
16 hr. 
1400° F— 
195,000 180,000 8.5 1% hr. Plus 
975° F— 
1% hr. 
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Typical thermometer and barometer desk set made by Standard 
Thermometer, Inc., 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston 25, Mass. Stand- 
ard’s instruments are not only sold to government, industry and 
over the counter, but many are also imprinted with company 
names and become valued gifts to top executives of important 
customers. 


Punching spoke holes in brass cups which have been drawn, cut, 
and passed by Inspection. 
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TO MEASURE TIME AND WEATHER 


“| BEGIN WITH THE BRASS 


used on them. Standards were set up for metal specifica- 
tion and though Revere does not design dies, suggestions 
were made for the consideration of the designers. 

After digesting the report and putting the recommen- 
dations to the proof, Standard wrote: “We are extremely 
grateful for this information, and it represents a splendid 
job and one of great value to us.” 





rast @ Standard Thermometer, Inc., is a well-known maker of 
the thermometers, barometers, hygrometers, and clocks, for 
é 4 | outdoor, desk, and industrial use. Naturally, brass is an 
cial important item in these instruments, being used for cases 
because of its golden beauty and for operating parts be- 
the cause of its reliable physical characteristics, including 
100 F corrosion resistance. 


ted Fabrication methods include stamping and drawing of Perhaps Revere can work with you too on such matters 
ng. | cases and bezels. The company is an old and experienced as specification, fabrication, ideas to save precious metal. 
one, dating back to 1885, and has been a Revere customer Our collaboration is freely given. 


since that time. Recently it began to experience certain -_ 
fabrication difficulties. When Revere heard about them, AR oO za 
- ~~ 


ing | the Technical Advisory Service was asked to look into / G50 Wh Jena, 
mt | the matter. The brass being used was analyzed, and factory / 7 > vor = 


tools and methods studied. An elaborate 17-page report 
Se COPPER AND BR 





= was prepared, i ing photographs of micro-sections . 
Aieacaiet — date Me : - ages Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
— f to show the grain structure of various samples, and 230 Park Avenué, New York 17, N. Y. 
= detailed recommendations were made. In general, it was NE 
“4 i Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, Ill; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles 
found that such things as puckers, orange peel, and flare ile: Baltimore hes ee Son hedient, Mess Rom, N.Y. — 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 


were due to a combination of factors, including composi- 
SEE "MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 


tion of the brass, its temper, the dies, and the lubricant 
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Four-stand 4-high unit supplies skelp for pipe 

mill at present but will furnish hot coils to the 

tin plate mill when completed early next year. 

New mill delivers hot product at 1500 feet per 
minute maximum 


Slab passing through various stands. 


New 86-Inch Hot Strip Mill in Production 
On Pacific Coast 


nae 


Delivery end of mill is shown in foreground 


LIMITED operation of the 86-inch hot strip mill re 
cently installed by Kaiser Steel Corp. at its Fontana, 
Calif., plant is affording an adequate supply of skelp 
for the new electric weld pipe mill. Its output wil 
be stepped up when it begins rolling strip for the 
200,000-ton tin plate mill which the company now has 
under construction and scheduled for completion early 
in 1952. 

Designed to roll strip and sheet from 24 to 712 
inches wide in gages from 0.078 to 0.1875, the 86-inch 
mill is situated at the end of the plate mill runout 
table, with the plate mill acting as a roughing train 
The strip mill’s equipment includes a flying crop 
shear, a pinch roll-type scale breaker, four 4-high 
stands, a flying shear, a 270-foot runout table, a 
down coiler, a 62-foot feed table and a 72-foot piling 
car. 

Shear Is Operated Manually—The flying crop shear 
is of conventional design and operated manually. The 
pinch roll-type scale breaker is equipped with hy- 
draulic cleaning sprays, with the three bottom rolls 
and the two top rolls under spring tension. 

The four 4-high United Engineering stands are 
placed on 19-foot centers. Backup rolls are 54 inches 
diameter and 86 inches long; work rolls are 27 inches 
diameter by 86 inches. These stands are driven by 
General Electric direct-current motors with Ward 
Leonard speed controls as described here: 


Coil being made in motor-driven coiler. Pinch rolls 
on top help maintain tension during coiling operation 
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53 BLAST FURNACES | 
LINED WITH 
NATIONAL CARBON, | 


TRADE-MARK 


HAVE AVERAGED 
1000,000 TONS EACH | 


—and still going strong! 








® National Carbon Company has 
now equipped 53 furnaces with car- 
bon-block linings. 27 of these linings 
have produced over 1,000,000 tons 
of iron apiece at this writing. 10 of 
these linings have produced 1,500,000 
tons. One lining has topped 1,900,000 
tons. All linings are still going strong. 
We can think of no stronger proof 








GUESS | AINT SO HOT... 







NOTHING I DO of the value of “National” carbon for 
SEEMS TO FAZE THIS lining blast furnaces. 
DOGGONE STUFF / 





The term “National” is a registered trade-mark of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
a Division of 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


In Canada: National Carbon Limited, Toronto 4 


NaTIONAL : 
CARBON 


OTHER NA TIONAL CARBON PRODUCTS & 


BLAST FURNACE LININGS + BRICK + CINDER NOTCH LINERS + CINDER NOTCH PLUGS + SKIMMER 





BLOCKS + SPLASH PLATES + RUNOUT TROUGH LINERS + MOLD PLUGS + TANK HEATERS 
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Every 60 seconds there must be a complete change of 
air in this building. Reason: to prevent the accumu- 
lation of explosive hydrogen, used in manufacturing 
ammonia. But what could be a dangerous process is 
made safe in one of the newest synthetic ammonia 
plants recently built in the Southwest by exhausting 
air through Sturtevant Elbow Axial Flow fans. . . 
28 strong, right down the rooftop. 


Strong north winds can’t “back pedal” those fans... 
and rain is completely shut out. Motors, bearings and 


belts are located outside the air stream, an industry- 
proven advantage in exhausting corrosive fumes. 


To meet the need for efficient fume or vapor removal 
in your plant—as well as air conditioning, air han- 
dling or air cleaning—there is Sturtevant 2quipment 
specifically designed to help you put air to work. 
Contact your local Sturtevant office, or write to 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Divi- 
sion, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F 17S We stinghouse 


PUTTING 7f¢&% TO WORK 
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Motor Gear Mill Speed, 
No. hp reduction rpm 


1 5000 4.071—1 125—250 
2 5000 2.19 —1 125—281 
3 5000 1.463—1 125—285 
4 _ 3500 Direct 110—290 
he normal delivery speed is approximately 1400 to 
1500 fpm. 


| The amplidyne controlled flying shear, with a ca- 
e | pacity 14 x 84-inch material, will shear lengths up 
‘Ito 62 feet. Hot strip for coiling passes along a 270- 
: d foot runout table, made up of individually driven 
4 rollers on 36-inch centers, to an expanding, motor- 
4 driven mandrel type downcoiler. From here the coil 
‘fis ejected onto an automatically operated car which 
‘Ttakes it to a hot coil conveyor leading to the weigh- 
fing and storage area. Cut lengths by-pass the down 
‘foiler, going directly to the 72-foot piling car. 
How Finished Product Is Handled—In the finishing 
lfend, coils are passed through the McKay coil proces- 
sr onto a skew table and through side trimmers. 
The strip is then upcut to length in the end shear, 
passed through a leveler, and finally piled and 
weighed. Cut lengths from the flying hot shear are 
processed on the same line after by-passing the Mc- 
Kay unit. 

The skin mill in the finishing department contains 
a tilting table feeding to a skew table, a 2-high skin 
mill, a belt conveyor feeding the roller leveler, and 
apiler. 






































Piler car used for cut lengths and C-hook which re- 
moves and transports the flats to cooling area 


Steel for the 86-inch mill comes from one of two 
slab reheating furnaces, through the vertical edger and 
side guards, into the 2-high rougher and 3-high fin- 
ishing stand of the plate mill. The runout table be- 
tween the 3-high mill and the flying crop shear of the 
hot strip mill has been electrically stepped up in 
speed to convey the plate without excessive heat loss. 











Furnace Stirrer Purchased 


Purchase of the first induction stirrer to be ordered 
for a production steel melting furnace in the United 
States is announced by Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. Although new in this country, the induc- 
tion stirrer has been under development by the Swed- 
ish Electric Co. (ASEA) for several years. This firm 
granted manufacturing rights to the Elliott Co. of 
Jeannette, Pa., to manufacture the devices for Tim- 
ken. Aros Electric Inc., New York, is sales representa- 
tive for ASEA in this country. 

Stirrer will be placed in operation upon the com- 
pletion of the first of three 80-ton electric furnaces 
which will be a major portion of Timken company’s 
$5.5 million expansion of steelmaking facilities. Re- 
placing of three open-hearth furnaces with the new 
electric furnaces will make the company’s steel and 
tube division a producer of electric-furnace steel ex- 
clusively and will increase capacity 14 per cent. 
Construction on the three new electric furnaces is 
expected to start in January, 1952. 



















Test Symposium Data Published | 


Papers and discussions included in the 164 page 
Symposium on the role of nondestructive testing in 
the economics of production are aimed at capturing 
the attention of management and are intended to 
present unbiased. views explaining the actual or 
potential values of the various well-recognized meth- 
ods of non-destructive testing in promoting higher 
quality or more economical production. Sponsored by 
Committee E-7 on non-destructive testing, American 
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Society for Testing Materials, the symposium includes 
contributors who are men of recognized knowledge 
of the subject in the various fields of testing, and 
who have extensive experience in practical applica- 
tions. - 

Two general papers are included covering histori- 
cal background, explanations of the various test 
methods and generalization on the types of struc- 
tural irregularities that could be detected. Three 
additional papers deal with specific applications of 
various test methods. The final one includes a gen- 
eral summarization, correlating the ideas expressed 
in the previous papers and presenting pertinent views 
relative to management utilization. Copies can be 
procured from ASTM, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, 
at $2.50 each. 


Flat Stock Line Expands 


Additions to the ground flat stock line offered by 
DoAll Co., Des Plaines, Ill., bring the total to 203 
standard sizes. Bars may be obtained in thicknesses 
ranging all the way from 1/64 to 11/4-inches and 
widths range from 3/16 to 14 inches. Stock is a fine 
grained electric furnace oil hardening tool steel. Its 
nondeforming qualities assure accuracy in the mak- 
ing of gages, punches, dies, templates, etc. 

Precision smooth finish makes it ready to use 
immediately on the layout bench. Large range of 
standard sizes gives the user a greater selection to 
work with and makes the job easier and more eco- 
nomical. Local stocks are carried by the company’s 
sales-service stores throughout the country. 
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One of the Latest 










This recent twin-installation of slab heaters 


is representative of the advanced designs which 
Surface Combustion equipment offers for all 


| 


phases of steel mill heating operations. 
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iple-Fired Slab Heater Installations] 

















These outstanding ‘Surface’ design 
features have proved themselves in leading 
steel mill operations — 


Triple-Fired Burner Arrangement 
’» Refractory Tile Recuperator 
Ky Water-Cooled, Insulated Skid Rails 


... three of the many engineering developments 
that mean savings to you in terms of low operating 
and maintenance costs. Why not take advantage 
of them? A ‘Surface’ engineer will be glad to call 
and discuss your heating and heat treating problems 
at your convenience. 


URFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION «+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOREIGN AFFILIATE COMPANIES 


BRITISH FURNACES LIMITED—CHESTERFIELD 
STEIN & ATKINSON, LTD.—LONDON 


One-Way’ Fired Soaking Pits. 
Billet Reheating Furnaces 
* Stab Heating Furnaces 


Continuous Type, Controlled Atmosphere 
Strip Annealing and Normalizing Furnaces 


Controlled Atmosphere Annealing Covers for Wire ond Rod 


Controlled Atmosphere Amaclieg Covers for Coil and Sheets” 


Continuous Furnaces for Heat Treatment of Steel Plate 


STEIN & ROUBAIX—PARIS, LIEGE AND GENOA 
WILL L. SMITH, S.A.—BUENOS AIRES 


Controlled Atmosphere Furnaces for Carbon 
Correction in High Alloy Rod and Bar Stock 


: Continuous Type Bright Annealing 
and Normolizing Furnaces 


Prepared Gas Atmosphere Generating Equipment 
Pit Type Convection Furnaces for Rod Annealing 
Stress Relief Furnaces 


Wire Patenting Furnaces © 





By FRED BOHLE 
Chief Engineer 
Illinois Tool Works 
Chicago 


UNTIL the beginning of the defense production drive 
preceding World War I, all rifling of small gun bar- 
rels, up to .50 caliber, was done on special rifling 
machines. These machines used a single point tool 
of correct width and helix angle carried by a head 
which moved back and forth through the bore of the 
barrel at the end of a guided red. 

In operation, the barrel was indexed at the end of 
each stroke and after a complete indexing, the tool 
was advanced. This cycle continued automatically 
until full depth was reached in all grooves. Lubrica- 
tion was applied to the tool through the rod and 
head. Correct lead was imparted to the head by 
either a sine bar or by a helical guide. Time re- 
quired to finish one .30 caliber barrel approximately 
24 inches long was 20 minutes. 

Seeking a faster method when production require- 
ments expanded in 1938, Rock Island Arsenal re- 
quested broach manufacturers to submit proposals 
for equipment to broach .30 caliber machine gun bar- 
rels. This request marked the beginning of a long 
series of tests and experiments which finally resulted 
in the first successful rifling broach. Design of the 
broach and the method of broaching were patented in 
1940 by Illinois Tool Works, and are under patent 
numbers 2,210,848 and 2,210,849. 

Strict Requirements—Tolerances in rifling broach- 
ing as such are not as close as those required in 
some splines for automotive parts. The emphasis is 
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Gun Barrel Rifling Broached Faster 


primarily on finish. However, to produce a good 
finish, all rifling tools must have a high degree of 
accuracy in spite of the fact that the ultimate tol- 
erances may be relatively liberal. 

Listed in the order of importance, the following 
are the most essential characteristics of rifling from 
the standpoint of the work produced: 

1. Excellent finish. 

2. Dimensions within limits and good concentricity 

between root and land diameters of the rifling. 

3. Trouble-free operation because scrap costs are 
extremely high. 

To fulfill these requirements the cutters or broach- 

es must possess: 

1. High accuracy to prevent binding and tearing. 

2. Smooth finish. 

3. Design features which produce concentricity and 
maintain the correct relationship between all 
cutters or broaches during subsequent sharpen- 
ing. 

4. Construction which facilitates a generous sup- 
ply of coolant as the tool passes through the 

-- barrel. 

In these respects, all rifling tools are alike for 
large or small caliber guns. 

Small Gun Barrels—In .30 caliber to 20 mm gun 
barrels, the broaches are pulled through and pro- 
duce their own lead. No exterior devices for turning 
the broach other than a freely rotating puller are 
required. The ability of the broaches to generate 


Diagram of rifling broaching machine showing oil 
pressure chamber for confining lubricating oil and 
forcing it around the broach and through the barrel 


PRESSURE INDICATOR 


ee RIFLE BARREL 
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WRITE FOR YOUR Shakeproof inc. 


Division of Illinois Tool Works 
2501 North Keeler Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
in Canada: Canada Illinois Tools; Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 








their own lead is due to the design of the broach 
teeth and helical chip breakers in each tooth. 

Cutting lubricant is supplied under high pressure 
built up in a chamber which is slipped over the 
broach after it has been inserted into the barrel. 
Locked in position, the pressure chamber confines the 
lubricant and forces it over the broach and through 
the barrel. Construction of the broach facilitates 
the passage of large amounts of oil. Besides acting 
as a lubricant and coolant, the oil removes the chips 
from the cutting edges and accumulates them at the 
back of the preceding teeth. 

Rifling .30 caliber barrels by broaching is from 15 
to 20 times faster than with a single point tool rifling 
machine. This enormous time saving more than off- 
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Diagram of wafer-type rifling cutter construction, 
location and support 


sets the increased cost of the tools. A substantial 
saving in the cost of each rifle barrel is certain. 

Wafer-Type Cutters Used—Large guns, with bores 
of over 20 mm are also rifled by broaching. How- 
ever, the process differs from that used on the smaller 
bores in that individual wafer-type rifling cutters are 
used instead of single solid broaches. The wafer- 
type cutters each represent individual broach teeth. 
Large caliber guns have always been rifled with in- 
dividual cutters; improvements during World War II 
were not so much in the method as in the construc- 
tion of the cutters. 

New type cutters are so designed that each tooth 
of the cutter is arranged on a true helix with the 
same lead as the helix of the rifling grooves. This 
construction not only assures true consistency of 
form but keeps cutters correctly aligned regardless 
of whether one cutter has been sharpened more than 
another. It also permits inserting new cutters into 
a set to replace broken ones or inserting new cutters 
at the large end of the series, restepping the remain- 
der for full sharpening life. 

It is important that the keyways in all cutters in 
a set bear the same relationship to the point of inter- 
section between the centerline of the cutter teeth (or 
spaces) and the back face (locating face) of the 
cutter. It is equally important that the spacing of 
the individual cutter teeth be uniform and free from 
gradual accumulations which add up to larger er- 
rors. Such spacing errors, errors in the location of 
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the keyway, and lead errors result in binding, tear. 
ing, poor finish in the work and pick-up on the tools, 

Tool Maintenance—Experience acquired with the 
initial installation at Rock Island Arsenal revealej™ 
the necessity for maintaining broaching tools in first 
class condition. Consequently, a series of maching 
designed especially for sharpening and checking 
rifling broaches was developed by Illinois Tool Works, 

The principle of the rifling broach-sharpening ma- 
chine is similar to that of any other broach-sharpen- 
ing machine. However, as an adaptation to its spe 
cific duty, it is equipped with special steady rests, 
interchangeable grinding and polishing spindles 
and a diamond wheel-dressing device. It also hag 
means for quick indexing from tooth to tooth. 

Special rifling broach inspection fixtures provide for 
visual inspection through a microscope at 20 mag. 
nifications. Size and steps of the broach teeth are 
checked by a snap-gage indicator arrangement. Visua 
inspection of the broaches determines if they have 
remained free from pick-up, and follows every sharp- 
ening to ascertain that every trace of dullness has 
been removed. To provide for face as well as diam- #. 
eter inspection, the broach is swiveled to a high angle §.: 
position. 

Checking individual “wafer-type” rifling cutters im- 
poses different problems. First because perform- 
ance of these cutters depends heavily on the helical 
design of the individual cutting teeth, the lead of 
each tooth helix must be checked accurately. This 
check is performed in a helical lead checking machine 
similar to those used for checking helical gears. 

Two separate spacing checking methods must be 
used. First is the “tooth to tooth” check to com- 
pare the spacing between adjacent teeth. It catches 
those errors which come from faulty index plates or 
failure on the part of the operator to let the grind- 
ing cuts die out in sharpening. 

Second is the 180-degree spacing check to uncover | DESIG 
more obscure errors that originate from out-of-round § /ecom 
holes, arbor runout, wobble and runout of the index edge o 
plates. These errors are reflected very little in the ff the jo 
spacing of adjacent teeth but their accumulated ef. § tial. L 
fect is usually more serious because the size of the send 1 
total error is likely to be greater. 

Once the original accuracy of a set of wafer-type engi 
rifling cutters is established by these methods at the J the sp 
tool manufacturer’s plant, careful inspection during § of the 
their entire production life is still essential. vital 

Poorly sharpened or nicked cutters will not pro- J tensile 
duce satisfactory finishes and sizes must be controlled § are of 
to maintain proper stepping between adjacent cut- § “facte 
ters in the set. A special inspection fixture, provid- § matio, 
ing 20 power magnification for visual inspection of 
cutting edges and accurate diameter check, simplifies 
this process. 
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Standco Broadens Its Base 


Standco Brake Lining Co., Houston, has entered 
the clutch facings field. Company is producing and 9 pusum 
marketing a new heavy-duty clutch facing in both the 
gear tooth and plain disk-types for use in the oil 
production, marine, earth-moving and heavy trans- 
portation equipment industries. 
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" aa TOP MANAGEMENT—Boards of Directors, Presidents and PRODUCTION MAN—Speed and efficiency 
. Treasurers are guardians of company pocketbooks and pro- on the production line is of primary impor- _}*) 
ust be pectors of the stockholders’ interests. It’s their job to shave tance to the Production Man. There can || 
y eend production costs and boost net profits wherever possible. be no time-wasting fumbling, heads must 
atches § choosing the right fasteners for all fabrication and not shear or ream noe power col 
tes or P2sembly jobs can contribute much toward greater effi- torque, fastener fit must be uniform. The 

. ciency, and cash savings on the production line. production line is the final test of true 
grind. fastener worth. 
rcover § DESIGNER—The Designer makes the original 


round § recommendations on fasteners. A full knowl- 
index § edge of the types of fasteners available, and, 
in the ff the jobs they are engineered to do, is essen- 
ed ef- § tial. Lamson & Sessions will be happy to 
of the send information of this kind on request. 


PURCHASING AGENT—The Purchasing 
Agent has the choice of sources for speci- _—_’ 
fied fasteners. The first thought of thou- 
sands of smart “P.A.’s” is Lamson & 
Sessions, the “full line” manufacturer 
where strict Quality Control guarantees 


dependable fasteners. 





"type § ENGINEER—The Engineer is concerned with 


ut the the smooth, efficient mechanical operation 
uring fof the finished product. Fasteners play a ; a. 
vital part in his calculations. Tolerances, Yes, fastener selection should be everybody’s busi- 

Pro- tensile strengths and metal characteristics ness—from the “top brass” down. Remember, it 

rolled F are of interest to him. Lamson & Sessions’ : ! 
cut- “fastener engineers” can supply this infor- always pays to pay attention to fasteners! 

ovid- § mation gratis. 

mn of 

lifies 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 











The LAMSON & SESSIONS Ca. . «© General Offices: 1971 West 85th Street © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio ¢ Birmingham e Chicago 





ABRASIVE EXPERT helps customers at one of the new 3M Demonstration Rooms. 


Grinding problems? Bring them 
to a 3M Demonstration Room! 


Grinding costs too high, production too slow? You can get 
fast, expert help at the nearest 3M Demonstration Room, 
staffed with 3M Methods Engineers. 

Skilled operators will grind samples from your production 
line, work out new methods and recommend the type of coated 
abrasive that’s best, most economical for the particular job. 

Come in anytime with any kind of problem—from heavy 
grinding to fine finishing. Chances are we can assist you. 3M 
Demonstration Rooms: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, and Seattle. Send the coupon 
below for further information. 


——————, 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. $451 )) 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


( Please have a 3M Methods Engineer call. A B R A k) | V E 


[J Please send copy of new “Step Up Production” B J LT S 
booklet explaining the 3M Method of Grinding and 
Finishing. 
PMOND: wsnhaeeesehospenpeenebesessse ces eae eb aeaneeh ean oan cwreeseaeeeee 
SMM sacs ee eee n bees ssonmeeneraseaesess oneness ann ea nies ees beh ine sae weecabe 
PUD sos scesoe She anrpesbawek eee Siscaeeascccs seessuekee cebeseeses seks 
oP ST ET a a ee ee SS er 
Made in U S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6. Minn., also makers 
of “‘Scotch”’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Sctoch” Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ 
Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite’”’ Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, 


“‘3M” Adhesives. General Export: Durex Abrasives Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. In Canada: 
Canadian Durex Abrasives Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


SSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSESSSEEes 
Tt Denotes first listing in this column. 


Apr. 16-18, Society of Automotive En 
National aeronautic meeting, Hotel Statie 
New York. Society address: 29 W. 39th gus 
New York 18. ’ 

Apr. 16-18, American Society of Lubricat 
Engineers: Annual convention and sho 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
ciety address: 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago 4. 

Apr. 17-20, American Management Asso¢ 
tion: Packaging conference and expositig 
Atlantic City Auditorium. Association 
dress: 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 


Apr. 18-21, National Screw Machine Produ¢ 
Association: Annual meeting, Netherlang 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. Association address} 
13210 Shaker Sq., Cleveland 20, ‘ 

Apr. 16-21, Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
tute: Annual meeting, The Homestead, 3 
Springs, Va. Institute address: 38 S. Dean 
born St., Chicago 3. ; 

Apr. 19-20, American Machine Tool Distrib. 
tors Association: Annual] meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Association address: 
1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3. 

Apr. 22-26, American Ceramic Society: 
nual meeting, Palmer House, Chicago. 
ciety address: 2525 N. High St., Columbus 
oO. 


Apr. 23-26, American Foundrymen’s Society: 
Annual] national technical convention, Buf. 
falo. Association address: 616 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5! ; 

Apr. 25-26, Metal Powder Association: Annual 
metal powder show, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve! 
land. Association address: 420 Lexington) 
Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Apr. 28, American Electro-Platers Society, 
Milwaukee Branch: Annual technical mee 
ing, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. Society's 
branch address: 2936 N. 84th St., Milwauke 
10. 

Apr. 30-May 1, Association of Iron & Ste 
Engineers: Spring meeting, Hotel Statler 
Detroit. Association address: 1010 Empire 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, ’ 

Apr. 30-May 4, Materials Handling Institute 
Fourth National Materials Handling Expo 
sition, International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
Institute address: 1108 Clark Bldg., Pitts 
burgh. : 

Apr. 30-May 2, National Chamber of Com) 
merce: Annual meeting, Washington, Cham 
ber address: 1615 H St., Washington 6. 

+May 3-4, American Steel Warehouse Associa- 
tion Inc.: Annual meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Association address: 422 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13. 

+May 3-4, Industrial Fasteners Institute: An- 
nual meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. Association address: 3648 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 15. 

+May 4, American Association of  Spec- 
trographers: Conference, ‘‘Spectrography in 
the Steel Industry,’’ Society of Western En- 
gineers Bldg., Chicago. Association address: 
9531 Avalon Ave., Chicago 28. 

+May 6-9, Copper and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation: Annual meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. Association address: 420 
Lexington Ave., N, Y. 17. 

May 7-8, Industrial Di dA 
America Inc.: Annual convention, Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Association ad- 
dress: 124 E, 40th St., N. Y. 16. 

+May %-8, National Welding Supply Associa- 
tion: Annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. Association address: 505 Arch” 
St., Philadelphia 6. 

+May 7-9, Automotive Engine Rebuilders Ass0- 
ciation: Annual convention, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Association address: 419 N. Cap- 
itol Ave., Indianapolis 4. 

+May 7-10, Liquefied Petrol Gas Associa- 
tion Inc.: Annual convention and trade show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Association ad- 
dress: 11 S, La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
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*Two good words to aptly describe the operation of a Salem 

flexible : Rotary Hearth Heating Furnace at work in your plant. 
Whether your hatanetal operations include piercing, forg- 
ing, or rolling ferrous or non-ferrous metals, your automati- 

accurate cally controlled Salem Rotary will flexibly and accurately 

sa adapt itself to large variations in heating and tonnage rates 
—thus maintaining economy despite downtime for change- 
over in your metal forming operations. Moreover, you'l re- 
duce scale loss, simplify handling, and save money on labor 
and maintenance. For greater yield at lower cost, you should 
be using a Salem Rotary. Write to us. 
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WHEN YOU NEED 


BRASS OR COPPER 


FOR DEFENSE ORDERS 


cau Chase! 


1 aol let a defense order lag for want of brass or 
copper. Call your nearest Chase warehouse and 
inquire about our deliveries. 


There are 23 Chase warehouses in large industrial 
cities from coast to coast, and Chase mills in the east 
and midwest. Get in the habit of calling on these great 
Chase facilities for service on your brass and copper 
requirements for “DO” orders. 


Mill shipments are favorable. Warehouse deliveries 
are usually prompt. In fact, we can oftentimes fill a 
“DO” order right from warehouse stock. 


@ CHASE TECHNICAL SERVICE 

Our metallurgical engineers are familiar with mili- 
tary specifications for Brass & Copper for ordnance 
components, and will be glad to consult with you 
on the selection of these metals for defense orders. 


The Nation’s Head for Brass & C 
hase e BRASS & COPPER on ee me 


WATERBURY 20. CONNECTICUT e SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
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Cleveland ; 
Atlanta Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Baltimore Denver Milwaukee Pittsburgh « Waterbury 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Providence (sales 
Chicago Houstont Newark Rochestert fica abl 
Cincinnati Indianapolis ‘New Orleans St. Louis otiee 
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Gaging Lab Pays Off 


Costly mistakes eliminated by 
checking of measuring devices 
in Westinghouse plant 


MISTAKES in measurement even 
though tiny can cost a lot of money 
in the construction of large and in- 
tricate machines for defense produc- 
tion. That is one reason why Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s Transformer 
Division in Sharon, Pa., has set up 
its own miniature “bureau of stand- 
ards.” 

Equipped with the latest in pre- 
cision measuring instruments, the 
gage laboratory and equipment con- 
trolled by it represent an investment 
of some $50,000, says George Kem- 
per, supervisor of inspection equip- 
ment and shop processing control. A 
staff of trained technicians not only 
critically examine the accuracy of 
company owned instruments through- 
out the shop but maintain a constant 
check on tools personally owned by 
shop workers. “Making sure every- 
body’s rule is exactly the same length 
may sound a little foolish,” Mr. Kem- 
per relates, “but brother it really 
pays off.” To illustrate this point 
he tells of the instance when a num- 
ber of large sheets had to be scrapped 
because they had been cut too short. 
On checking workers’ 6-foot rules it 
was found that one was a fraction of 
an inch short. 

Important Fraction — To guard 
against such things today the lab- 
oratory has precision instruments for 
checking every type of measuring de- 
vice used throughout the plant of 
some 7000 employees From 6-foot 
tules down to the smallest microm- 
eters and patterns, no inaccuracy is 
too tiny to escape the attention of 
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MICROMETERS AREN’T LAST WORD 
. +. accuracy tested by technician 


April 16, 1951 
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HOW TO ADD ~ 
BY SUBTRACTING  } “ 


SUBTRACT .. . that second walkway. Its sole purpose is to 
permit lubrication . . . and Hewitt-Robins Idlers are lubricated 
from one side only. You need but one walkway with a Hewitt- 
Robins Belt Conveyor. 


ADD ... the dollars you save in initial investment plus the 
man-hours saved by cutting the lubrication job in half. 





You get more . . . and save more. . . when you turn your 
solid and fluid bulk materials handling problems over to Hewitt- 
Robins. You get the advantage of longest experience and most 
advanced design . . . Hewitt-Robins is “famous for firsts” in 
materials handling methods and machinery. 

You save trouble. Hewitt-Robins is the only organization in 
the world producing, within one corporate structure, the com- 
plete belt conveyor package: engineering, specialized machinery 
and belting. Only Hewitt-Robins can accept undivided respon- 
sibility for all the elements of a belt conveyor system because 
only Hewitt-Robins makes them all. 

The services of our three industrial divisions are yours, in- 
dividually or collectively, according to your needs. 

Next time materials handling is your problem, we invite you 
to make it ours. 


HEWITT Wi ROBINS 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and 
financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
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LIGHTNING METALITE 
CLOTH PENCILS 


In various lengths, diameters, and 
grits for polishing channels, fillets, 
and corners, removing tool marks, 
and polishing the sidewalls and 
bottoms of “dead end” holes, etc. 


METALITE CLOTH 
SLOTTED DISCS 


Cut to fold in, like an umbrella when 
pushed into a hole —just the thing 
for internal polishing on walls of 
cylinders and for deburring and 
radiusing the edges of round holes. 
Available in complete range of di- 
ameters and grits. 
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~ COATED ABRASIVES + SHARPENING STONES 


LIGHTNING METALITE 
CLOTH SPIRAPOINTS 


For odd shaped areas with vary- 
ing radii and for high finishing 
after grinding with solid abrasive 
mounted points—many sizes and 
grits available. 





MUSHROOM SANDING PADS 


For shaping and finishing dies and moulds 
in various metal and rubber fabricating — 
also used in deburring and finishing curved 


or flat surfaces. 


-PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 
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(ORTON io kee 
brasives 


INISHING JOB2 






Maybe it's a volume job with = corner to 
be rounded, a channel to be polished, an 
edge to be deburred, an inside surface 
to be touched up, or a spot tough to reach 
for finishing. 


The BEHR-MANNING Speciaities shown 
on these pages were designed for just 
those kinds of jobs. Look them over — 
probably you'll find just what you need. In 
any case, if you have a special job where a 
few minutes saved per piece will add up to 
greater production, a short talk with a 
BEHR-MANNING Abrasives Engineer may 
give you that improved production. Write 
us. Address Dept. S-4. 


SPIRABANDS 


Fit expanding rubber drums for 
deburring and finishing exterior 
and interior metal with portable 
sanding tools. Strong, double- 
thick cloth backing available in 

METALITE®, ADALOX®, DU- 
RITE®, and GARNET, in com- 
plete range of diameters and 
grits. 


VE TOOLS 






Bees _TROY,N.Y. 


EXPORT: BEHR-MANNING OVERSEAS INC., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., U. Ss. A. 


NEW YOKE SANDER 


For belt finishing and polishing 
small contours and difficult radius- 
ing that formerly required set-up 
bobs or wheels. This sander is 
extremely versatile and efficient 
and can be used vertically or 
horizontally as illustrated. 


SERS. 
Rs) 








the gage lab technicians and their 
precision tools. While 95 per cent of 
the parts that make up an electrical 
transformer can be measured by ordi- 
nary means, an.all important 5 per 
cent depend on the highly accurate 
measurements made possible by the 
gage laboratory. 

Many workmen use inside microm- 
eters to measure inside diameters of 
oil pump motor frames, steel tanks 
and other parts. To check the accura- 
cy of these instruments the gage lab- 
oratory has a Pla-Chek which is ac- 
curate to 0.00005-inch and can detect 
an error of 0.0001. A laboratory tech- 


nician is shown making such a check 
in the accompanying illustration on 
p. 95. 

Tiny patterns and gages too small 


to be measured conveniently by 
ordinary means are checked in a 
comparator, Each thousandth of an 
inch on the template appears as 
1/16-inch on the screen. 

No Sweaty Hands — Hoke blocks 
ground to an accuracy of 3 millionths 
of an inch are so temperamental that 
only certain people can use them. 
Perspiration left on them by a finger- 
print can destroy their accuracy so 
that anyone whose hands perspire 








| Cut the cost of dies 


Gain weeks of time 





can Help You Lick 


iC 
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HIGH tooling costs — 
months of waiting time — 
the urgency of the hour 
— these very real condi- 
tions need not bring de- 
spair to able designers and 
alert production executives. 
Spincraft engineering may 
well provide you with a 
welcome solution at a small 
fraction of conventional 
fabricating costs and in far 
less time. 


The parts or products you see here reflect what can be 
done by spinning and fabricating in combination. This 
resourceful approach provides a wide range of oppor- 
tunities in many metals that you are invited to discuss 
with Spincraft engineers. The answer you want cannot be 
guaranteed, but others have been helped so often and 
so well that Spincraft has become the world’s largest 
metal spinning and fabricating plant. Call or write 





retofore known as 


Production Problems 














Belimouth for test- 
ing jet engines spun 
and fabricated of 
stainless steel. 






Send for the Spincraft Data Book — 40 
pages of engineering information that 
will be helpful to you. 


i 


4151 W. State St. 
MILWAUKEE 8, WIS. 





SREBEINO Tower He: 
Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co. 








excessively can not use the blocks 
with any degree of accuracy. The high. 
ly polished surfaces of the smooth 
steel blocks will cling together tep. 
aciously without any magnetic force 
if they are wrung together in the 
proper way. 

These blocks in sets containing 9 
sizes from which more than 120,000 
gaging lengths may be obtained are 
used in the laboratory as a means 
of comparative measurement. 

While not exactly a measurement 
function, a process control chart 
board plays an important role in the 
quality control program of the Trans- 
former Division. Many of the plant's 
processes are recorded continuously 
on revolving circular graphs, provid- 
ing an hour by hour record of temper- 
ature, pressure, vacuum or humidity 
of the furnaces, ovens, tanks, vac-! 
uums, etc., in the plant. With all such 
graphs in one central location check- 
ing the operation of the various units 
in the plant is simplified. An active 
file of all these graphs is maintained 
by the laboratory for six months and 
then they are retired to an inactive 
file for two years. 





Ordnance Tank- 
Automotive Vehicles 


(Continued from Page 75). | 


! 


the “Detrola” division of the TAC. A | 
staff of 1400 is busy six days a week, 
on such functions as stock control, 
spare parts procurement, (a spare 
parts “kit” is purchased for every 
100 vehicles), field service parts and 
tools procurement, issuing subpro- 
duction orders to the 14 ordnance 
districts, and general “‘paper control” 
in placement of contracts. 

One section of Detrola was given 
over for a time to long rows of “bid 
boards” which prospective subcontrac- 
tors could examine before submitting 
bids on items which they could sup- 
ply. This technique has given way 
to negotiated contracts with “primes”, 
the latter then assuming the respon- 
sibility for subcontracting. 

Over $3 billion in tank-automotive 
contracts has been committed in the 
last six months, The peak of these 
awards has passed, under current ap- 
propriations, although they could be 
stepped up again if the emergency 
becomes more critical and additional 
funds are allocated for this type 
of ordnance. 

Who Gets The Prime Awards — 
The following list of “unclassified” 
contracts shows the general types of 
vehicles placed with the various large 
contractors and the estimated total 
amount of each contract in millions. 
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There may be several parts you are now using 
that Townsend can produce for you by cold- 
heading at substantial savings just as we did 
for a mid-west washing machine manufacturer. 
Originally the wringer spring rod shown above 
cost them $33.40 per thousand. Then a Townsend 
engineer suggested a change in design which 
eliminated one complete step in the manufac- 
turing operation. This simple change reduced 
the cost to $20.95 per thousand—a clear savings 
of $12.45 per thousand. On an annual basis they 
save more than $12,000 on this part alone. 


Savings like this are not unusual with 
Townsend customers—this is a typical example 
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Townsend 





Saves Customer $12,000 
In One Year With This 
Cold Headed Part 


—some manufacturers save even more. Such 


economy is a reflection of the size and experience 
of the Townsend organization and demonstrates 
the possibilities for savings even on simple items. . 


Townsend makes 60 million items every work- 
ing day by cold-heading and extruding—then 
they may be pointed, machined, drilled, slotted, 
trimmed, threaded, pierced, knurled, bent, or 
flattened. We make parts of carbon steel, alloy 
steels, bronze, copper, monel and aluminum. 
These are supplied in a variety of platings and 
finishes. If you want to learn more about the 
economy of cold-heading by Townsend ask to 
have one of our engineers call. 


Plants—New Brighton, Pa. - Chicago 38, Ill. 


Cherry Rivet Company Division, Los Angeles, California 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
















MACK TRUCKS... for 


A\LOul Effort 





@ Today’s all-out effort in National Defense and civilian supply 
places an ever-increasing strain on truck equipment. Fact 
is, up to 75% of all incoming and outgoing materials 
at the nation’s defense plants are now hauled on motor trucks. 
Under such emergency conditions “Built Like A Mack” takes 
on added significance . . . means trucks that stand up better under 
the punishing wear and tear of bigger loads and 
more intensive service. 
Wherever they operate . . . in whatever phase of the national 
economy . . . Mack trucks have one thing in common. 
Being Macks —they’re built to outlast them all — 
to give long-lasting economy and reliability. That’s a basic 
Mack advantage, vitally important during periods of 
uncertainty when replacements may be difficult to obtain. 
Your nearest Mack branch or distributor has the right Mack 
for your particular line of business—a truck that’s 
built better to give you benefits in low-cost 
maintenance and peak performance for many years to come. 


Hauling vital steel supplies is one more job 
where Mack trucks show at their best in extra 
strength and stamina, extra performance and 
extra dependability. This Mack serves Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works at the Hillside, N.J. plant. 
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TRUCKS 





eee OUtlast them all 


Mack Trucks, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, New York. Fac. 
tories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N.J.; Long Island City, 
N.¥ Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities 
for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd, 
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In most cases, only a fraction of 
this amount has been given the com- 
panies to date in letter orders. A 
typical arrangement might cover the 
approximate cost for tooling and 25 
per cent of the remaining total 
amount: of the contract. When work 
gets under way and production starts, 
additional funds are released. Most 
of the contracts are subject to price 
revision, both upward and downward. 
Security practices preclude the men- 
tion of contracts where the com- 
pany is the sole source of the item 
involved. The list as released by TAC 
is shown on p. 104. 

The industrial mobilization plan 
for tank-automotive vehicles estab- 
lishes a national pattern comprising 
five areas corresponding generally to 
the distribution of heavy industry. 
They are: (1) Eastern seaboard, in- 
cluding New England and Middle At- 
lantic states; (2) the Rochester, 
N, Y.-Huntington, W. Va.-Detroit tri- 
angle; (3) the Chicago-Cincinnati- 
St. Louis triangle; (4) the deep South, 
extending from Atlanta to Houston, 
and north to include Nashville and 
Memphis; and (5) the Pacific Coast. 
Intention is to develop in each area, 
as nearly as practicable, a self-con- 
tained combat-vehicle building econo- 
my with complete facilities for assem- 
bly and adequate sources for all com- 
ponents and supplies. This strategic, 
economic and sociological dispersion 
—still some distance from realization 
—is considered essential to a sound 
internal economy, under probable con- 
ditions of future warfare. 

As the research and development 
center for combat vehicles, the De- 
troit Arsenal is becoming a novel 
type of workshop where considerable 
ingenuity must be used to circum- 
vent manufacturing bottlenecks. Thus 
it boasts many unusual tools and 
many unusual adaptations of tools 
where small-lot production is the rule. 


Duplications Save Profiling Time— 
In machining an outer turret ring, 
which may run from 80 to 87 inches 
in diameter, the section has to be 
finished most carefully since it serves 
as a ball race on which the heavy 
tank turret rides, Tolerance is held 
to 0.003-inch on the diameter and the 
curvature in which the ball bearings 
travel must be exact. Any “sloppi- 
hess” will result in destroying the ac- 
curacy of fire-control equipment, The 
rings are of SAE 4140 steel and for- 
merly required 14 hours to finish ma- 
chine on a boring mill. By setting up a 
universal duplicator on the machine 
and following a precision template, 
machining time was reduced to 75 
minutes. Tools were changed to carbide 
and speeds greatly increased. The 
ball race is flame hardened after ma- 


chining in the remarkable time of 66 - 
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Lubriplate Lubricants enabled us to cut the | 


number of lubricants we were using to Vea 
i 


about half, but even then we were still 
using five different LUBRIPLATE Products. 
With the introduction of LUBRIPLATE § 


No. 630-AA, we were able to reduce our ‘ 


requirements still further. Today we are 
satisfying all our needs for solid type 
lubricants with only two LUBRIPLATE 
Products. LUBRIPLATE No. 630-AA might 
almost be considered a Universal Lubri- 
cant. Furthermore, LUBRIPLATE No. 
630-AA has effected a marked savings in 
lubricants and labor.’ 


Frank D. Neill 
General Superintendent 


fF YN 8 Ft. HARDINGE BALL MILL 


“LUBRIPLATE No.630-AA 


is practically a universal lubricant” 





i A real test of a Lubricant! 
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Lubricants are available 
from the lightest fluids to 
the heaviest density greases to meet 





Lubriplate Lubricants set new high stand- 
ards: They reduce friction, wear and 
power consumption. They prevent rust 
and corrosion of bearings, parts and 
product. They last longer than 
ordinary lubricants. LUBRIPLATE 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE . 


LUBRIPLATE 


all conditions, usual and unusual. 
Write for case histories of the use of 
LUBRIPLATE in your industry. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
Fiske Brothers Refining Company 
Newark 5,N. J. Toledo 5, Ohio 


. CONSULT YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK 


THE MODERN 
LUBRICANT 
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PAIRED FOR PRODUCTION 


fLite-fine. motor 
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fi Ki CE, maintenance men 


for other important jobs 





Why nurse motors and controls? This pair stands 
on its own feet... takes the increased production 
rate without “babying”. For example: Life-Line 
motors need no lubrication . . . free men for 
other maintenance duties. Just install Life-Line 
and forget them. Life-Linestarters® cut mainte- 
nance, too. You can take one apart with a screw 
driver—in two minutes. One single moving ele- 
ment. No sliding members . . . nothing to stick 
or jam. These features pay off. Take the case of 
an eastern plant, for example: 

They installed ten new punch presses. Shortly, 
motor overheating and burnouts resulted. A 
check revealed lack of lubrication as the trouble. 
Motors installed fourteen feet above floor level 
were “forgotten”. 

Life-Lines have replaced these troublemakers. 
Result? No more outages. Motors are still for- 
gotten—but safely. They need no lubrication. 








How about the starters? Many times vibration 
or a sudden shock from the press caused ordi- 
nary starters with gravity-type operation to open. 
This-stopped production. But with the Life-Line- 
starter, faulty operation is a thing of the past. 
The inverted, clapper-type design will not open 
from shock or vibration. 

Here is but one example from many where 
Life-Line motors and Life-Linestarters paid off 
on the production line . . . freed maintenance 
people for other duties. 

Why not take advantage of this Life-Line pro- 
duction team? It costs no more. A check with 
your Westinghouse representative will give you 
the complete facts on each. Ask him for copies 
of “Life-Line Motor Book”, B-3842 and “To- 
morrow’s Starter Today”, B-4677. He has copies 
for you. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-21628 





MOTORS and CONTROLS 
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THE TOUGHER THE CUTTING JOB... 














..- THE BETTER THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 


aba’ ciilling 4, 

Some people do it the hard way, but a smart 
operator finds a better way ... Abrasive 
Cutting, for instance. 

Whether it’s steel, glass, non-ferrous metals, 
ceramics ... tubing, shapes, or bar stock... 
Allison Wheels slice thru the material at high 
speeds, cleanly to a few thousandths .. . and 
with little or no after-finishing. An Allison 
A.C.E. (Abrasive Cutting Expert) can recom- 
mend the wheels and the equipment best 
suited to your needs. 

We like tough jobs 

. consult us about yours! 
THE ALLISON COMPANY 


257 Island Brook Ave. 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. 
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Estimated 
it 
Company of Contract Items 
(Millions) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. $188 Tactical vehicles 
Allison Div., GMC 26 Transmissions for combat vehicie 
American Car & Foundry Co, 100 Combat vehicles 
American Locomotive Co. 200 Combat be won 
American Steel Foundries 15.8 Armor castin: 
Buick Motor Div., GMC 65 Transmissions ~™ combat vehicles 
Cadillac Motor Co. Div..GMO 470 Tanks 
Chevrolet Motor Div., GMC 6 Administrative vehicles 
Chrysler Corp. 522.5 ae. tactical vehicles and tank 
engines 
Continental Motors Inc. 95 Engines 
Diamond T Mfg. Co, 52.5 Tactical vehicles (wheeled) 
Federal Motor Truck Co. 10 Tactical vehicles 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 23.5 Track 
Fisher Body Div., GMC 195 Tanks 
Ford Motor Co. 235 Tanks and engines and other 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 34 Trailers 
Food Machinery Co, 177.5 Combat vehicles 
ear Tire & Rubber Co. 23.5 Track 
International Harvester Co. 382 Combat and tactical vehicles 
Mack bese Inc, 25 5-Ton dump trucks 
Co. 55 Combat vehicles 
Pacific Car & Weamiey Co. 56 Combat vehicles 
Pontiac Motor Div., GMC 45 Amphibious cargo carriers 
Reo Motors Inc. 65.2 Tactical vehicles 
Studebaker Corp 16.6 Tactical vehicles 
Timken-Detrolt Axle Co, 29 Components 
Truck & Coach Div., GMC 144 Tactical vehicles 
Willys-Overland Motors Inc. 95.5 Tactical vehicles 





minutes. This was accomplished, as explained by, Andy 
C. Dickson, general foreman, simply by “pouring more 
gas” into the burners. Under study is a new method of 
induction hardening the race by means of a curved 
traveling shoe (now in use at Cadillac-Cleveland) which 
would heat and quench continuously at a rate of 1 inch 
per second. 

Another successful application of duplicators is on twin 
horizontal boring mills which profile the final drive open- 
ings in thick armor plate hulls. The method is particular- 
ly effective in cutting out other elliptical-shaped open- 
ings in the sides of hulls, done on the same setup. 

Cutting teeth on the internal gear of the turret ring, 
another precision job, formerly required 344 hours, This 
was reduced to 12 minutes by changing to broaching, 


using a standard broaching machine adapted to the job. 


and forming 12 teeth at a time, with 14 indexes per ring. 


Want Bigger Armor Castings—There is a trend toward 
armor plate hulls cast in a single piece, instead of the 
combination of rolled and cast armor. Foundries are now 
setting up the cast hulls for a new heavy tank and they 
will be striking examples of heavy casting techniques. 
The cast hull is more easily machined, being mounted 
on a bed plate and the various machines “moved into 
the work” rather than trying to set up the work in a 
machine. Multiple operations can be carried out in this 
fashion, speeding up the finished product. 

Experience in World War II washed away much of the 
former mystery connected with armor steels, both rolled 
and cast. Proper alloying and heat treatment gave the 
desired ballistic qualities, with no secret pinches of ‘‘armor- 
izing’ compounds being involved. Face-hardened plate 
has generally given way to homogeneous types, and 
nickel is no longer considered an essential alloying ele- 
ment in homogeneous armor, Manganese and molybde- 
num, in relatively low percentages, will provide the neces- 
sary hardness and impact values except when manganese 
is used as the alloying agent. Boron treatments of armor 
heats have proved effective, Much more is known now 
about how to avoid low-temperature embrittlement of 
welds in rolled armor. 


Heat treatment of cast armor involves homogenizing 
at 1900-2000° F, austenitizing at 1475-1550, water quench- 
ing and tempering at 1100-1200. Above everything else 
in armor steel, whether cast or rolled, is the matter of 
cleanliness of the metal, freedom from inclusions and 
general prime quality. 
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HANSEN PUSH-TITE COUPLING Shuts off one side of line 


Hansen Push-Tite Couplings give you quick connection and 

disconnection, with instant automatic flow or shut-off. To connect 
HANSEN PUSH-TITE COUPLING coupling, and open line to flow of fluid, you merely push plug 
Cross-section at upper into socket. To disconnect, a slight pull on sleeve releases plug and 
right shows flow through : : és 

, coupling when ted shuts off supply end of line. Free swiveling plug prevents hose kinks. 





t 
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HANSEN HIGH-PRESSURE 2-WAY Shut-off COUPLING 


To connect, merely pull back sleeve and push plug into socket. Identical 
torpedo type valves permit free flow of gas or liquid through coupling. 








HANSEN SERIES HK i Z . ; 
tiene at Gath ane ot To disconnect, just pull back sleeve—coupling immediately disconnects, 
eteaes valves automatically and instantly seal both ends of line. Can be 

mounted to disconnect automatically where fluid lines may be subject 
REPRESENTATIVES to sudden, damaging strain. 
BALTIMORE LOUISVILLE 


BIRMINGHAM MILWAUKEE 


—- ple QUICK CONNECTIVE FLUID LINE COUPLINGS 


CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 





pei ita tec AIR « OIL ¢ GREASE * HYDRAULIC FLUIDS « REFRIGERANTS 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO VACUUM « STEAM * OXYGEN « ACETYLENE ¢ GASOLINE 
DETROIT SAVANNAH COOLANTS * WATER 
FT. WAYNE SEATTLE 
——-««CO HOSE CLAMPS « HOSE CLAMP PLUGS 
¢ ’ HOSE CLAMP SOCKETS * HOSE CLAMP COUPLINGS 
sieearad e a ~ Write for Cataleg giving descriptions and sizes of complete 
. d Hansen line of straight through and shut-off couplings for hydrav!*- 


Export Department: CLEVELAND 
and pneumatic connections. 


iiihe = 


THE HANSEN =H) MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4031 WEST loa STREET . CLEVELARE 11, O8ID 
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“4 WISH THERE WAS 
A GOOD SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE TYPE OF STEEL 
I'M LOOKING FOR.”” 


““CALL 
U.S. STEEL SUPPLY. 
IF THERE IS, THEY'LL 
KNOW ABOUT IT." 














“Jour best source of supply... 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses and Sales Offices: BALTIMORE * BOSTON * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES * MILWAUKEE + MOLINE, ILL 
NEWARK + PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND,ORE + SANFRANCISCO + SEATTLE + ST.LOUIS * TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Sales Offices: INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, MO. * PHILADELPHIA * ROCKFORD, ILL. * TOLEDO * TULSA * YOUNGSTOWN 








Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.--Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Circular Knife Grinder 


. Precision circular knives may be 
ground accurately and economically 
with a Landis tool slitter knife grind- 
ing machine made by Landis Tool 
Co. Waynesboro, Pa. Machine may 
be used for the manufacturing or re- 
sharpening of circular knives. Slitter 
knives up to 6 inches in diameter 
may be ground on the machine with 
full size wheel. This size permits 170 
degree oscillation of the work head. 
Minimum size knife is 1% inches 
in diameter with 145 degree oscilla- 
tion. A 16-inch diameter grinding 
wheel with 1-inch face is standard 





equipment. This wheel is driven by 
a3 hp motor. 

Grinder is equipped with an auto- 
matic grinding wheel feed and in- 
cludes a rapid infeed and retraction 
for wheel clearance and _ loading. 
Grinding feed provides a maximum 
of 0.035-inch slow feed movement. 
Both amount and rate of grinding 
feed are adjustable. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Punch Press Safety 


An electronic controlled automatic 
safety and barrier gate guard made 
by Hoffman Engineering Corp., 

Y Anoka, Minn., is adaptable for power 
presses and operations where me- 
chanically operated barriers appear 


eI inadequate or undesirable. There are 
AUL) no moving mechanical parts in front 
was of the operator to bar the view of 


the die sets, the light source on the 
guard illuminates the operating area. 
Continued maintenance is not re- 
quired nor is it necessary to make 
frequent adjustments or careful in- 
spection. 
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Failure of any of the electronic 
parts in the guard renders the press 
inoperative. Press may be operated, 
however, without using the guard by 
attaching the lock-out bar provided. 
Barrier gate circuit through the re- 
lay contact remains open as long as 





the light beam remains unbroken. 
When the light beam becomes brok- 
en during the stroke of the press, 
contact of the relay closes, the sole- 
noid is energized and the spring-op- 
erated barrier gate descends to the 
bolster plate. When the barrier gate 
is in a downward position it must be 
manually lifted to the top position 
in order to be reset. 

Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dresses Grinding Wheel 


Tangi-Matic dresser for precision 
dressing of all angle-tangent-to-radi- 
us grinding wheel forms is being pro- 
duced by Perfex Tool & Gage Co., 123 
Avery St., Mt. Clemens, Mich. Setup 





time is reduced to one-fourth the 
time usually required by experienced 
toolmakers, as it eliminates Jo 
blocks, height gages, micrometers or 
other precision instruments. A built- 
in micrometer provides direct read- 
ing, rapid adjustments and accuracy 


New Products and Equipment 


down to tenths. Angular settings are 
provided by a vernier scale, gradu- 
ated to minutes. Two stop dogs con- 
trol desired arc. 

Unit dresses concave radii as small 
as 0.032-inch, full 180 degrees. It 
dresses from the bottom of the wheel 
where grinding actually takes place. 
This permits the operator to control 
the wheel accurately by using the 
grinder draw feed, All wearing parts 
are steel, hardened, ground and 
lapped. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Special Grinder 


A specially equipped No. 24A2 
(Hanchett type) rotary surface grind- 
er for finishing the cover of auto- 
motive oil pump bodies was completed 
recently by Mattison Machine Works, 





Rockford, Ill. Pieces being ground 
are held in automatic clamping fix- 
tures. 

A safety device is provided which 
stops the machine in case the opera- 
tor doesn’t locate the work properly 
in the fixture. Automatic sizers are 
constantly in operation checking the 
work and keeping all of the pieces 
within the specified tolerances with- 
out the operator’s attention. 

Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hydraulic Table 


Hydraulic power is utilized through- 
out in operating the control of band 
tool speed, table feeds, etc., in the 
Contour-matic equipped with 36-inch 
stroke heavy duty hydraulic work 
table made by DoAll Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill. Machine’s work height is in- 
creased and the standard 16-inch 
stroke tiltable hydraulic table is re- 
placed by the larger capacity table 
that is used for fast, straight, ac- 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Coreen ALLOY BULLETIN :: 























BI 
ere MILLS IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN. AND INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—IN CANADA: NORANDA COPPER AND BRASS LIMITED, MONTER 
co. 
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Broken wheel being braze welded using low fuming bronze rod. 
Repaired impeller blades and cast iron housing are on the bench. 


Braze Welding on the Increase 
for Repair and Maintenance 


Braze welding showed its value as 
an essential maintenance tool in 
World War II. Consequently, it is ex- 
pected to do even a bigger job in the 
period ahead when equipment short- 
ages will become a major problem. 

Broken machines and equipment 
cause serious stoppages in production 
while waiting for replacement castings 
and parts. 

Urgent repairs can be made by braze 
welding in a matter of minutes or 
possibly hours depending upon the 
size of the job. If properly done, the 
bronze weld will be stronger than the 
parent metal. 


Advantages of Braze Welding 
Welders trained to repair parts with 


cast iron or steel welding rod will find 
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many advantages in braze welding 
with bronze welding rod alloys. In 
general, it is cheaper than welding 
with steel especially when big, heavy 
parts are involved. 


When welding cast iron or steel 
parts with steel or iron welding rod, 
in order to prevent stresses and warp- 
ing, it may be necessary to preheat 
slowly the entire casting prior to weld- 
ing and to allow the casting to cool 
slowly after the weld is made. How- 
ever, in the case of braze welding, 
elaborate preheating and slow cooling 
of the casting are seldom required. 


With braze welding, it is only nec- 
essary to heat the surface of the parent 
metal to a cherry-red heat. This is suf- 
ficient to produce the “tinning action” 








whereby the molten bronze firmly 
adheres to the red-hot surface of the 
parent metal. 


Preparation 


Certain precautions should be ob 
served with braze welding. The broken 
section should be properly prepare 
and carefully cleaned. 

Many welding operations requir 
beveling on the edges of sheets and 
plates prior to joining, to enable the 
operator to obtain adequate penetra 
tion of the weld metal into the root 
of the weld. Where beveling is don 
by machining, little more cleaning js 
required. A wire brush may be used 
to remove any slight film of oil rm 
maining after the machining proces, 
and to eliminate any dirt picked up in 
handling. It will still be necessary to 
remove oxides, dirt, etc., near the 
edges of the joint as the machining 
cleans the metal only along the bev. 
eled edge itself. 

When a grinder is used, it is advis. 
able to brush away all particles of 


abrasive material which may have ac-| 


cumulated on the work. The important 
point is to eliminate all dirt and to 
break through and remove any oxide 
that may be present. Other means of 
ensuring a clean bright surface are 
by chipping, sandblasting, and 
machining. 


Cleanliness Most Important 

Oil or grease are especially harm- 
ful and should not be present even a 
a trace on the surface to be brat 


welded. Since broken metal parts of! 


a machine are generally saturated 
with oil, it is a good practice to bum 


off the oil from the prepared surface) 


by first playing a soft flame over that 
area. A neutral or slightly oxodizing 
flame should be used for braze weld 


ing. When grinding is done on cast) 


iron, free carbon is smeared over the 
surface. It is desirable to use a highly 
oxidizing flame to preheat and remove 
this carbon. Special fluxes are al” 


available for cast iron. (cont'd pé. 2, col.2)f 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 


This article is one of a series of discussions by 

. ulow, corrosion metallurgist of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company. 

DEZINCIFICATION 
CORROSION (Cont'd) 

A series of tests were undertaken 
to study the mechanism of dezincifica- 
tion. These tests revealed that certain 
corrosion products, zinc hydroxide, 
ferric hydroxide, rust, cotton and many 
other gelatinous or porous materials 
will initiate dezincification in brasses 
containing more than 15-20% zinc in 
non-scale forming waters. 

This explains why water-borne ma- 
terials deposited in horizontal sections 
of piping and tubing have on occasion 
led to plug-type dezincification on the 
floor of the pipe. In figure 1 is shown 
an instance of dezincification obviously 
initiated in this manner. 








en ree eee a 





Bottom half, longitudinal eoctben of yellow hones 

pipe showing nodules of corrosion products cov- 

ering areas of plug-type dezincification developed 

on the floor of the pipe. Note absence of nodules 
in top half of pipe. 

Certain suspended or floating mate- 
tials can be deposited on vertical sur- 
faces with the corrosion being distrib- 
uted in a random fashion or localized 
at the water line. 

The porous deposits or crevices lead 
to the formation of an oxygen concen- 
tration cell with the most severe cor- 
tosion being localized beneath the de- 
posit (lowest oxygen concentration) 
and the surrounding area virtually 
free from corrosion (higher oxygen 
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concentration). 

Practically all of the copper formed 
in the screened area deposits at or near 
the point where it originally dissolved. 
The copper mass may later act as a 
cathode in the copper/brass galvanic 
cell which stimulates further attack. 
The anodic solution beneath the de- 
posit (within the nodule of corrosion 
product) becomes more acid (lower 
pH) than the surrounding water (ap- 
preciably higher pH), and is acid 
enough to keep the dissolved zinc in 
solution. 

The zinc ions which move to the 
edge of the copper mass may be car- 
ried away by flowing water or may be 
precipitated by contact with the water 
to form irregularly honeycombed de- 
posits (nodules) of zinc oxychloride, 
as shown in the photograph. The nod- 
ules continue to grow, as long as the cell 
is active, by slow continuous precip- 
itation of zinc ions exuding from one 
or more minute openings in the nodule. 
Under some -conditions, it is possible 
to obtain some idea of the extent of 
dezincification from the size of the 
nodule. Where the force of gravity or 
low flow is continuously effective, the 
nodules grow in the direction of the 
flow with dezincification very often 
spreading beneath the growing nodules. 

At continuous high flow, zinc ions 
may be swept away thereby prevent- 
ing the formation of any appreciable 
amount of zinc corrosion products. At 
very high rates of water flow, dezinci- 
fication usually cannot take place. 





Braze Welding 
(cont’d from page 1) 


Any dirt, grease, oxides, etc., left on 
the work at the joint may easily be 
entrapped in the finished weld, pre- 
venting a strong bond between the 
parent metal and the bronze. Any for- 
eign matter caught in the weld weak- 
ens the joint and increases the chances 
of early failure. When liquids or gases 
are concerned a weak bond may allow 
leakage along the joint between the 
base metal and the weld metal. (6599) 
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This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 





Paint Spray Gun uses super-heated steam 
in place of compressed air. Designed for pro- 
duction use in metal-product finishing, the 
gun is said to provide 10 to 20% savings in 
finishing materials. The assembly includes a 
finger guard, adjustable fluid needle and a 
spray head with a one-piece steam cap and 
fluid nozzle. No. 1137 


Circular Hole Cutter is adjustable to cut 
any size hole within its range in metals, 
plastic or wood with micrometer type ad- 


* justing screw. Two types are available: one 


with round shank for hand drills or drill 
presses, and the other with square, tapered 
shank for hand brace. Maximum hole diam- 
eter ranges from 4 to 6”, depending on the 
model. All are equipped with a high speed 
steel cutting bit. No. 1138 


Lapping Machine is equipped with maga- 
zine feed attachment that feeds flat work 
Pieces down a spiral trough one at a time 
onto the machine table. Each piece lies in a 
depression in the rotating table, and is car- 
ried between the upper and lower laps from 
the outer rim to the inner rim and back 
again, where it is discharged. The machine 
is said to make lap-dressing automatic, re- 
quiring only an unskilled operator to keep 
the hopper filled and remove finished work. 

No. 1139 


Predetermined Counter indicates number 
of operations still to be performed at all 
times, and automatically stops the operation 
when that number is reached. Settings are 
made by dialing the number on telephone 
type dials. Corrections or changes can be 
made while the counter is in operation? Two 
models are available, with three dials for 
counting up to 999, and with four dials up 
to 9,999. No. 1140 


Oil-Hydraulic Press designed for fast ac- 
tion with high-tonnage pressures under accu- 
rate control. The 50-ton press has a 15” 
stroke, 24” daylight opening and 31 x 1914” 
work surface. Approach of ram to work can 
be adjusted to any speed up to 290” per 
minute, with pressing speeds up to 145” per 
minute. It is available in manual or auto- 
matic models, and can be equipped with 
dual hand lever, single lever, foot pedal or 
electric push-button type controls. Acces- 
sories include index table feed for either 6 cr 
12 stations. No. 1141 

Aut tic Work Positi rotates at any 
desired speed from 0 to 5 rpm. Designed for 
automatic, semi-automatic, manual arc and 
heli-arc welding and brazing operations, the 
device features a solenoid-actuated clutch 
which permits instant stop and start of the 
work table. The table—which can be tilted 
in any position about 360°—holds work up 
to 16” in length. Weight capacity rating is 
500 Ibs. No. 1142 
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¥. ere is an all-purpose furnace 
with a wide range of temperatures 
and high degree of uniformity. 
These furnaces are equipped with 
powerful centrifugal type alloy 
fans designed to operate through- 
out all working temperatures. 


Hevi Duty Multi-Range furnaces 
are especially suitable for draw- 
ing, tempering, and annealing of 
non-ferrous metals, aluminum 
brazing, annealing cast iron, nor- 
malizing and hardening of steels 
either with or without a protective 
atmosphere. 


Write for bulletin HD 341 


HEVI 


“Convection si 
For Uniform 
Temperatures | 
400° F.to 1850° F. 


DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DRY TYPE TRANSFORMERS — CONSTANT CURRENT REGULATORS 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPME 


curate perpendicular power fed } 
sawing, slotting and grinding to 
tolerances. 

Operation of this unit is acco 
plished hydraulically hy control kng 
in a central panel on the column} 
the machine convenient to the op 
ator. Table will easily handle wom 















‘# 


weighing up to one ton. Its feed 
rate is variable to 18 fpm with rap 
return and it slides over 28 roller 
actuated by hydraulic pressure up 
200 psi. 

Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Contaminants Removed 


Houdaille magnetic clarifier intro- § 
duced by the Honan-Crane Corp, 
Lebanon, Ind., removes over 98 per 
cent of contaminants from liquid 
coolants and provides continuous f 
delivery of clean coolant to machine 





sump for re-use. It is designed for 
individual application on machine 
tools such as wet surface grinders, 
thread grinders, milling machines, 
gear shapers, etc. 

Removal of metallic and abrasive 
particles is accomplished by use of 
permanent ring magnets completely 
enclosed in revolving nonmagnetic 
cylinder. Circular steel disks, end 
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> Their records are 
: | STON CINDER POTS worth investigating 


Perhaps you judge cinder-pot service by the number of 
trips to the slag dump—That’s one place Johnston Cinder 
Pots have established service records. 

Your disposal system may require a fast turn-around 
cycle—a specification made to order for Johnston Cinder 
Pots with their patented flexible sidewall construction 
which speeds-up dumping. 

But there’s one other essential fact you should know... 


Johnston Cinder Pots have reduced slag-handling 
costs in every blast-furnace and open-hearth opera- 
tion to which they have been applied. 

We're ready to show you bow, where and why. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: rolls... steel 
ond special alloy castings . . . completely integrated strip mills... 


MACKI NTOSH oy HEMPH iLL COMPANY prot a gy ay dimer .. the ghee v2 neo vay 


PITTSBUR MIDLAND, and slag-handling equipment .. . shape straighteners . . . 
OH & PA. — baeus bearings ...shears.. levellers. 

















These are the special purpose steels that set Crucible 
apart from most other steel companies. For these special : 
steels must be so carefully Jed, and so sensitively % te oo 
handled that, in most cases, they cannot be mass produced. eS 

Such steels include those «lesigned for use under severe es ecitall 
conditions of heat or cold, stress, strain, or wear. For ex- sin 


ample: Crucible high-speed tool steels are in the whirring 





























machines that cut and shape the toughest metals; Crucible 4 fas 
me perpen er rare repre poor tool steels! in 
with a purpose in our kitchens. gel 
ga sh put ap pgm Crucible Tool Steels have been pampered pets rac 
COTSIULE STERL COMPAY OF antERICA, Chrysler Building, every day of the 51 years Crucible has led in this 60 

New York 17, N. Y. : Cane 
highly specialized field. That’s why tool steel users, Ss 
CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels assured of getting what they want from Crucible, pr 
have kept us the country’s number one tool steel siz 
5 years of | Fine| sleelmaking producer. int 
acpuie hina bans.» itmmane wean touinoa bs. <« liessjacan piscine. 'o Slese asa wueseaCoR Since Industry is constantly opening new fields br 
eee eee eA eel ee CL oe ae ee that require new tool steels, Crucible’s interest in ba 
You saw this ad in the Saturday Evening Post, Time, Newsweek, Business Week their further development and improvement goes pe 
on unabated. You can profit from the wealth of : 


knowledge gained by Crucible in the application 
of these steels to thousands of uses. The unparal- 
leled experience of our metallurgists is freely 
available to you. 

That’s why it pays to get all your tool steel 
requirements from Crucible. 


wntte for your selector today 


If you haven’t gotten your handy tool 

for selecting tool steels, write: Dept. S, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 

405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 








3 colors, 9’’ diameter 


first name in special purpose steels 


TOOL STEELS 


| Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA © BALTIMORE © BOSTON © BUFFALO © CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DENVER © DETROIT 
HOUSTON ° INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * MILWAUKEE * NEWARK © NEW HAVEN © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © PROVIDENCE © ROCKFORD 
SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. © ST. LOUIS * SYRACUSE * TORONTO, ONT. © WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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hen YOU need 


RUSH 
SERVICE 





SIMONDS is geared to serve you 
fast on all large and heavy-duty 
industrial gear requirements. You 
get personalized attention, with accu- 
racy and quality assured by nearly 
60 years of specialized experience. 
SIMONDS’ central location assures 
prompt delivery on all types and 
sizes, up to 145” in dia. and includ- 
ing cast or forged steel, gray iron, 
bronze, Meehanite, rawhide and 
bakelite. SIMONDS also is stock 
, carrying distributor for Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives and Couplings, and 
industrial V-Belts. 








SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25TH PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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pieces of the cylinder acting as mag- 
netic poles, seal off the magnet cores 
to prevent fluid from coming in con- 
tact with magnets. This design pro- 
vides 360-degrees of constant magne- 
tic attraction. Turbulent flow of 
coolant beneath cylinder keeps metal- 
lic particles in suspension until at- 
tracted to metallic poles. Unit is 
rated at 20 gpm. If flow rate in- 
creases beyond rated capacity, ex- 
cess coolant automatically overflows 
into base of unit before reaching 
magnetic field. Unit is 225s-inches 
long, 1614-inches high and 15-3/16- 
inches wide. It operates on 1/12 hp, 
60 cycle 110 v single phase motor. 

Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Forging and Casting Handler 


A conveyor series identified as 
Universal 500-F designed for handling 
all types of forgings and castings is 
added to the line that is made by In- 
dustrial Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Brimfield, Ind. Model 500-F is built 





with double-bottom trough and heavy 
bar flights, eliminating the belt re- 
placement problem. It is available in 
four standard lengths—6, 8, 10 and 12 
feet—with relative maximum eleva- 
tions of 4 feet 6 inches, 5 feet 8 
inches, 6 feet 10 inches and 7 feet 
1 inch. Channel width is 15% inches. 
Chain speed is 70 feet per minute. 
The motor is % hp, 115-v, single 
phase. 
Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Converts Millers 


A vertical milling attachment 
which quickly converts standard 
horizontal millers for precise diversi- 
fied vertical milling operations is 
announced by W. H. Nichols Co., 48 
Woerd Ave., Waltham, Mass. It is 
designed to take full 1 hp drive with 
maximum speeds up to 2000 rpm. 
The heavy one-piece casting houses 
the entire mechanism and accurate- 
ly machined alignment pads on the 





body casting allow for easy mount- 








CHICAGO 


Internal Grinding 


WHEELS 


MANUFACTURED 


a peli 


Chicago Internal Grinding Wheels 
produce better finishes with no 
sacrifice of wheel life or cutting 
action. They’re your best buy be- 
cause — they’re “tailor made” to 
your particular specifications and 
on their way to you within hours 
after you order. 


Better Wheels... Faster 


Chicago Wheel’s advanced. pro- 
duction technique assures you per- 
fectly balanced Internal Grinding 
Wheels to meet today’s rigid fin- 
ishing requirements. Faster deliv- 
eries, too... and for special jobs, 
overnight service is available. 
WRITE TODAY for full details on 
all Chicago Wheel products .. . 

‘and free sample Chicago Internal 
Grinding Wheel. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
Dept. S * 1101 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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ACCURACY... 


PRECISION ...OPERATING ECONOMY 


designed into the ali new 


Airco’s NEW No. 50 Travograph is a rugged, all-welded gas 
cutting machine. Its massive, long-lived design is engineered 
to give fingertip sensitivity to all production operations, 
Used as a basic tool for multi-torch shape cutting, squaring 
or beveling, its outstanding accuracy slashes — loss and 
working costs to a minimum. ; 

Today’s most modern production tool, the rugged new 
Airco No. 50 Travograph precision-cuts steel—light plates, 
heavy slabs, billets, forgings—to close tolerances. Here are 
the reasons for its remarkable exactness . .. the “why” it 
guarantees faithful reproduction. 

1. All-welded construction provides a combination of 
ruggedness, resistance to vibration, and precision 
operation. 

2. Rigidity built into the torch-bearing pantograph 
arms enables the torch bar to support a uniform 
load of 500 Ibs! 

3. Perfectly-balanced when properly set on 16’ rails, 

4. Ball bearings in the hinge joints make it extremely 
smooth operating. 


Air REDUCTION 
AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY - AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 
AMR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air. Reduction Company, Incorporated 


Sa SS 
IRCO 
—— Ss; 


- Offices in Principal Cities 





AIRCO NO.50 
TRAVOGRAPH 


GAS CUTTING MACHINE 


For greatest operating flexibility, the new No. 50 Travo- 
graph can be equipped with three distinctly different tracing 
devices—manual, magnetic, or the full-automatic “Electronic 
Bloodhound”. The “Electronic Bloodhound” needs only an 
outline drawing or silhouette to cut the most intricate shapes 
smoothly, sharply, quickly ... and with extreme accuracy. 

If your production line requires quantity flame shaping 
operations .. . and if close precision cutting would lower 
your finish-machining costs ... it will pay you to investigate 
Airco’s new No. 50 Travograph. For complete information 
write your nearest Airco office for the new catalog just com- 
ing off the press. 








AIR REDUCTION PIONEL 
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12°C DIA= 





WIDE CUTTING RANGE — The No. 50 Travograph cuts circles up to 144” and any shape that 
does not exceed 92” x 144” on one side. Carriage speeds range from 2” to 35” per minute on 
the low side; 10” to 168” on the high side, permitting a wide cutting range and allowing high 
speed positioning over the work. 

















RIZED TORCH HOLDER — This remote control motorized holder 
permits torches to be raised or lowered individually or simultane- 


ously. Fingertip regulation by the operator allows close control 


LE ) 0 — This indi- 
vidual pantograph arm supports the 











entire weight of the gas distribution 
equipment, and is guided by the tracer 
bar, so that the manifold-torch rela- 
tionship remains constant. The useful 
load capacity of the tracer bar is greatly 
increased because it carries no gas 
equipment except torches. 





of the space between the cutting tip and the material. Torches may 
be raised or lowered when bevel cutting without upsetting the 
bevel angle setting. 





‘ravo- 

acing 

ronic 

ly an 
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aping 

ower iON SYSTEM—A twist of the selector switch located on 

igate the remote control box at the “operator’s station” gives complete 

ation control of preheating gases and cutting oxygen. This operates one 
to eight torches, and assures a properly adjusted flame for repetitive 

— cutting operations. This remote control is made possible by solenoid 









operated valves located on the manifold. 








DESIGNERS OF FLAME CUTTING MACHINES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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* FLEXIBLE DESIGN 
* CUTTING ACCURACY 
x CONTINUOUS FEED 


* RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
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the Shearing Specialists 
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~ Sales Representatives 
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The WeatEngineering Co., Inc., Warren, O. T,£. Dodds, Pittsburgh> 
MH. A. Robertson & Co., Ltd., ‘ord, England 
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ing in a true vertical plane. 

The spindle of the vertical attach- 
ment is hardened and ground with 
maximum allowable runout held with- 
in 0.00015-inch full indicator reading. 
Vertical spindle nose is identical with 
the horizontal spindle nose, bored 
No. 40 national standard taper and 
will interchange all tooling. A stand- 


ard drawbolt is furnished and a draw- 
in collet attachment is available at 
additional cost. Attachment is driven 
through a splined adapter in the 
mouth of the horizontal spindle. 
Spindle speeds on a vertical attach- 
ment are a ratio of 4 to 3 with avail- 
able horizontal spindle speeds. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Portable Ramp 


One man operated ramp for both 
light and heavy loads is available 
from Superior Railway Products 
Corp., 512 Franklin Ave., Pittsburgh 


21, Pa. The Par. ramp is wheeled 
between locations, folds and auto- 
matically locks for convenience in 
handling and can be quickly posi- 
tioned. 

Unit is self-supported when the 
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-,.. dozens of man-hours— 
by a few minutes of Radiography 


‘ . . 
more, radiography often suggests changes in 
casting methods which increase the yield in 
production runs. 


HERE’S a lot of skilled machinist time in- 
T vested between a cast bronze blank and a 
finished precision gear. And it’s time all lost 
when you wait until the cutting tool exposes a 
gas hole or other irregularity in the casting 
causing rejection. 

Nowadays that time can be saved—saved by 
first proving the casting sound—by Radiography. 
Foundries ‘that do this can be certain that only 
high-quality castings are released. And this is 
the basis for an enviable reputation. What’s 


Radiography... 


another important function of photography 


Get in touch with an x-ray dealer. Ask him 
to give you more details on how Radiography 
can better your foundry operations and increase 
production. Send for a free copy of “Radiography 
as a Foundry Tool.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


X-ray Division . Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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The files 
everybody 


likes 


Tuat'’s a short way of saying 
that, through outstanding quality, 
unsurpassed value, and wide variety, 
Nicholson and Black Diamond 
brands constitute the most exten- 
sively used files in the world. They’re 
the leading choice among industrial 
concerns, expert mechanics, tool, die, 
instrument and model makers, and 
others whose experience has afforded 
opportunities for comparisons. 


You can’t always see the differ- 
ences in files, but use usually brings 
them out in unmistakable degree. 


The sweeping Nicholson guarantee 
of Twelve perfect files in every dozen 
carries the assurance that, within 
practical requirements, each file is 
properly shaped and balanced, ac- 
curately cut, evenly hardened, and 
made of the finest steel obtainable 
for the purpose. 

Sold through leading industrial 
distributors, 


FREE BOOK, “FILE FILOSOPHY.” Especially 
helpful to production heads, purchasing 
agents, master mechanics. Write for the 
number of copies you need for keymen 
distribution. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. ¢ 71 ACORN STREET ¢ PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


NICHOLSON FILES 


...A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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You draw the Shape 


— Page can draw 
the Wire 


—the way you want it 

for your production—whether 
it’s ALL of your product, 

or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up 


to .250” square; widths to 34”; 


width-to-thickness ratio 
not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire— 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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leaves are vertical. When not in 
use only 1 x 4-foot area is required. 
Width is 48 inches, runway length 
ix 60-inches. Its lip apron is 4 inches 
and rate of capacity is 4 tons. 

Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Wet Grinder Added 


Hammond Machinery Builders Inc., 
1611 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo 54, 
Mich., has added model CB-77W, wet 
combination chip breaker and dia- 
mond finishing grinder to its tool 
grinder line. The cup wheel side is 
for diamond finishing. The chip break- 
er side is not only for grinding chip 
breakers but is also designed with 


i? 


4 


the company’s solid carbide insert 
grinding fixture. Coolant is provided 
by self-contained pump and tank unit, 
and coolant spouts can be swiveled 
to direct coolant to desired point. 
Vibrationless grinding is provided 
by the machine’s heavy construction 
in an extra heavy precision ball bear- 
ing spindle. A V-belt from a 14-hp 
motor in the base drives the spindle 
at 3150 rpm. 
Check No, 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Press Piping Eliminated 


Main hydraulic circuit has no pip- 
ing in the metalworking presses built 
by Elmes Engineering Division of 
American Steel Foundries, Cincinnati 
29, O. The only pipes in the entire 
press are the pilot, suction and drain 
lines and of these only the pilot line 
carries high pressure. All high-pres- 
sure fluid is conducted through short, 
direct passages drilled in the struct- 
ural parts. As a result, there are 
no high-pressure screwed joints to 
loosen, no oil dripping from loosened 
fittings and no possibility of welded 
joints breaking loose. 

Pumping unit can be removed as 
a unit assembly without disconnect- 


| 
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_"STRAIGHT-LINE” 
“TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
- with 


XAC]LINE 


ELIMINATE 
Overshooting 
Undershooting 


Are you going to continue to 
put up with that troublesome overshoot- 
ing and undershooting inherent in your 
conventional pyrometer control—espe- 
cially when it is so easy to eres that 
saw-tooth effect? 

Put XACTLINE in the control circuit. 
XACTLINE anticipates the temperature 
changes—before they occur. And too, it 
nullifies the varying amounts of thermal 
lag, residual heat, and mechanical lag— 
producing a short on-off cycle resulting 
n “Straight-Line’’ temperature control. 
This performance is possible because 
there is no dependence upon mechanical 
parts—XACTLINE operates electrically. 


Tira cn mi ru 
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Exact reproduction e peniperaians chart for a heat. 
ing process showing the comparison of the ‘*Straight- 
Line’’ temperature control produced by XACTLINE 
and the saw-tooth curve obtained with only conven- 
tional control. 

XACTLINE is applicable to any indicat- 
ing or recording pyrometer control of 
the millivoltmeter or potentiometer type. 
It should be used wherever close tem- 
perature control is required—any type of 
electrically heated oven, furnace, kiln, 
injection molding machine, and fuel-fired 
furnaces equipped with motor-operated 
or solenoid valves. 

XACTLINE is a complete unit. No ad- 
justment or coordination with the control 
instrument is required regardless of the 
size of the furnace, length of the heat- 
ing cycle, or size of the load. Installa- 
tion is very simple—can be either flush 
or surface mounted. 
price $89.50 F.0.8. CHICAGO 

Nothing _ to chia 


CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 
Manufacturers & Distributors 


Thermocouple Supplies + Industrial Furnaces & Ovens 
Pyrometers & Controls » Metallurgical Testing Machines 


Dept. 14 + 3000 South Wallace St., nd 14 16, Wl. 
Dept. 14 . 2035 t Ave., Cl , Ohio 






















Valve Closed to 
Live Air— 
Open to Exhaust 


Valve Open to 
Live Air— 
Coupling Locked 


VALVE COUPLINGS 0" #04" &%! sizes 


For Economy and Safety 

@ These couplings permit air to be shut off and tools changed 
quickly without going to the main shut-off valve. Coupling jaws are 
‘automatically self-locking when valve is open to air supply. The 
coupling cannot be disconnected until the valve sleeve is moved to 
closed and exhaust position,— thus preventing accidents and in- 
juries. Pressures to 250 p.s.i.—hose shank, male or female pipe con- 
nections. Send for Bulletin No. 104-C. It gives full details and prices. 


Quick-As-Wink 
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AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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m=  Bontrol Valves 


Hand, Foot, Cam, Pilot, Diaphragm and Solenoid Operated 
Mfd. by C. B. HUNT & SON, INC., 1926 East Pershing St., Salem, Ohio 





NON-FLUID OIL 


TRADE MARK Gs |“ S REGISTERED 
Cawae) 





Means Long Life For Anti-Friction Bearings 
NON-FLUID OIL is recommended by most manu- 


facturers of anti-friction bearings because tests have 
proved to them that NON-FLUID OIL safeguards their 
bearings against pitting and wear, and assures long, 
trouble-free life. Leading builders of machinery, ma- 
chine tools and power equipment of anti-friction bear- 
ing type have adopted NON-FLUID OIL after exhaus- 
tive service tests; they not only use it themselves but 
recommend it for longest life and most efficient service 
from their machines and bearings. 


Send for instructive bulletin and free testing sample 


of NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Works: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga. @ Birmingham, Ala. @ Charlotte, N. C. @ Chi- 
cago, Ill. © Columbus, Ga. @ Detroit, Mich. @ Greensboro, N. C. @ Green- 
ville, S. C. @ Providence, R. I. @ St. Louis, Mo. 











NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 
is a specific product of our manufacture. 











NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


ing any piping. The valve unit, lo. 
cated in the oil reservoir, is also re. 
movable as a unit assembly. Aj 
pumping units and valve groups fit 
standard bolting and drilling layouts, 





making for greater flexibility in the 
variety of possible pumping arrange- 
ments. Pump is supported in a heavy 
cast bracket flange-mounted to the 
press cylinder, muffling and supress- 
ing noise. Cut-away section in front 
of press shows the area around the 
cylinder barrel. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Five Station Transfer Machine 


Special-purpose, five-station line 
transfer machine which drills the 
main bearing cap holes and drills, 
reams and chamfers the master dowel 
holes in cast iron, valve-in-head cyl- 
inder blocks is introduced by Snyder 
Tool & Engineering Co., 3400 E. La- 





fayette, Detroit 7, Mich. This opera- 
tion is automatic after loading and 
automatic hydraulic clamping is pro- 
vided at each station. The entire op- 
eration requires but 36 seconds, giv- 





Tree a RMR 





ing a production ratio of 80 pieces an 
hour at 80 per cent efficiency, Ma- 
chine may be operated by, unskilled 


STEEL 





in; 





UIPMENT 


unit, lo. 
also re. 
ly. All 
oups fit 
layouts, 








NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT: 


labor. Tools are high speed steel re- 
volving at 80 sfm with feed of 0.099 
for drilling and 55 sfm with feed of 
0.015 for reaming, Unit stroke is 14.25 
inches, 

Drive is by motors through coup- 
ling to spur gears using one 744-hp 
motor for the drilling operation, one 
2 hp motor for the reaming opera- 
tion, and one 10 hp motor for the hy- 
draulic unit. Indexing mechanism is 
hydraulic transfer type. Necessary 
floor space for this unit is 110x162 
inches. 

Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Heat Treating Furnace 


Pereny Equipment Co., 893 Cham- 
bers Rd., Columbus 12, O., announces 
the new Pereco model FG-7800 elec- 
tric furnace which has a spacious 
work chamber, accurate temperature 





controls and versatile operating fea- 
tures. Furnace will handle heat-treat- 
ing at temperatures up to 2500° F, 
and can be supplied gas-tight with at- 
mosphere connections. 

Size of model is 33% inches wide, 
39% inches long, and 64 inches high 
with a loading area 18 inches wide, 
24 inches long and 18 inches high, A 
chain hoist provides easy, vertical 
operation for the fully insulated 
wedge action door. Heating elements 
used in this furnace are the Globar 
silicon carbide type. Maximum con- 
nected load is 34.5 kw. Operating 
current is 220 v, 3-phase. 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Gives Mirror Finish 


Clair Mfg. Co. Inc., 1019 S. Union 
St., Olean, N. Y., announces the model 
202 surface finishing machine which 
will finish both surfaces of flat or 
contoured items to any, degree from 
flash removal to mirror finish. De- 
signed to provide automatic float of 
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No. 16050 3 Inch 
Hydraulic Strainer 





J 


HIGH PRESSURE HYDRAULIC STRAINER 10 1500 p.s.i. 


protects valves, cylinders and spray nozzles 


@ Electric furnace cast steel housing. The strainer consists of 
machined and grooved bronze rings nested around a heavy slotted 
multi-ported bronze back-up cylinder. The rings can be loosened 
and cleaned easily with compressed air, or completely removed 
and cleaned in solvent. Repay their cost many times over. Widely 
used in steel mills and forging shops to prevent partial plugging 
of spray nozzles, resulting in rejects due to scale streaks. 142’’ 
to 6”’ sizes. Send for Data Sheet No. 3402. It gives full details. 


——— 


Control Valves” 


Hand, Foot, Cam, Pilot, Diaphragm and Solenoid Operated 
Mfd. by C. B. HUNT & SON, INC., 1925 East Pershing St., Salem, Ohio 
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in industrial cars 
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buffs at any predetermined uniform 
pressure, this machine is exeception- 
ally versatile. It is equipped with two 
spindles to accommodate rolls 40 
inches in width and up to 9 inches in 
diameter, 
The automatic hydraulic stroke is® 

adjustable from % to 24 inches. A 
bar mounted across the front serves 





to instantly open the rolls and arrest 
all actuation for loading or as an 
emergency measure, Wide variety of 
optional features includes choice of 
horsepower, variable speed controls, 
automatic cycling devices and num- 
erous other modifications, 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


POLE-TOP CAPACITOR: A_ small 
pole-top packaged capacitor bank is 
available from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa, Equip- 
ment consists of nine 25 kva capaci- 
tor units and three solenoid-operated 
type CSO-1 switches. It is factory as- 
sembled, wired, tested and delivered 
ready to hoist into place on the 
crossarm. Unit is available with nine 
or 12 capacitors, rated 15 or 25 kva, 
2400 to 7960 v. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


SCRAP BASKET: Heavy duty scrap 
anode basket, made by Belke Mfg. 
Co., Chicago 51, Ill., is constructed 
of heavy gage expanded steel welded 
to frame of 3/16 x 1-inch steel mem- 
bers. Bands on sides and bottom of 
basket and hooks are of one contin- 
uous 3/16 x 1-inch steel piece. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


JUNCTION BOXES: Heavy duty 
weatherproof junction boxes made of 
noncorrosive cast aluminum are avail- 
able from Stone Mfg. Co., Elizabeth 
4, N. J. They include a variety of 
covers and fittings for universal use 
on almost any outdoor wiring or 
lighting job. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


ROTARY CUTTERS: 
chine Products  Inc., 


S & E Ma- 
Bridgeport, 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


Mich., announces a new line of tung- 
sten carbide rotary cutters. Ten 
shapes are offered, each in head di- 
ameters of %, 4, % and ¥%-in. The 
% and 44-inch tools are solid tung- 
sten carbide. Other tools are of solid 
tungsten carbide, butt brazed to the 
shanks by a special process. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


SAFETY FOR OPERATOR: A new 
press type holder which allows a 
press operator to remove and replace 
the type chase without placing his 
hands in a dangerous position is in- 
troduced by M. E. Cunningham Co., 
Pittsburgh 3, Pa. Designated as 
model PH-50, the device includes a 
removable type chase and a shank 
with a yoke-shaped outer frame. 
Shank can be made any size for fit- 
ting individual press requirements. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


NO MOISTURE: Wax S-1167, de- 
veloped by Glyco Products Co. Inc., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y., protects electrical 
components such as coils from mois- 
ture to prevent shorting out. It is 
a completely synthetic dark organic 
wax with a ball and ring melting 
point of 120-125° C and a flash point 
higher than 250° C. It is tough, non- 
brittle and does not tend to become 
very brittle at low temperatures. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROTECTIVE PAINT: Metyl-Pro, 
developed by John W. Masury & Son 
Inc., Baltimore 30, Md., is a basic 
red lead prime with zinc chromate. 
Therefore, if there should be a break 
in the red lead film, chromate ions 
are liberated over the break to pro- 
tect metal until the area is touched 
up. Vehicle is phenolic which has 
a maximum of moisture and alkali 
resistance. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


TACHOMETER: Reeves Pulley Co., 
Columbus, Ind., has developed a new 
electric tachometer for use with their 
variable speed transmissions and 
Vari-Speed Motodrives. It operates 
on the alternating generator prin- 
ciple. The indicator may be mount- 
ed as far as 300 feet from the vari- 
able speed drive. 

Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


THREE-WAY VALVE: Suited for 
heavy duty service on construction 
and materials handling machinery, 
the new hydraulic valve offered by 
Parker ‘Appliance Co., Cleveland 12, 
O., operates at pressures up to 2000 
psi. It features an externally ad- 
justable, built-in, balanced relief 





valve sized to handle full pump ca- 
pacity up to 14 gallons per minute, 
Cylinder and pressure ports are avail. 
able in 4%, % or %-inch internal pipe 
thread size while return port is sized 
at %-inch. 

Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


CERAMIC CAPACITORS: Cera-mite 
disk capacitors with voltage ratings 
as high as 1500 v are among the line 
of ceramic capacitors including tem- 
perature-compensating, general ap- 
plication and high-K types available 
from Sprague Electric Co., North 
Adams, Mass. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


NO SEIZING: Known as Led-Plate, 
an antiseize compound ‘that combines 
the advantages of a lubricant and 
sealer is introduced by Armite Lab- 
oratories, Los Angeles 1, Calif. It 
gives effective results when used in 
temperatures from minus 350° F to 
plus 2900° F. The compound can be 
used for steam, gas, water, air, oil, 
ammonia and various chemical con- 
nections. 

Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


REMOVES CONTAMINANTS: Mag- 
nus Chemical Co. Inc., Garwood, N. 
J., offers the Emulso clean process 
for removing contaminants resulting 
from metal processing operations. It 
utilizes Magnusol, an emulsion clean- 
er that is a neutral, oil and water 
soluble penetrating agent and is non- 
inflammable at working temperature. 
Work to be cleaned may be dipped 
or sprayed. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


SPRAYS TWO SOLUTIONS: A 
new paint type spray gun that sprays 
two solutions at the same time is 
announced by Schori . Process Di- 
vision, Ferro-Co Corp., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. It will handle mate- 
rials that are stable in themselves 
but cure quickly only when mixed 
with other materials. The unit uses 
two pots and a spray gun with two 
nozzles. This keeps the two solu- 
tions apart until they are mixed ex- 
ternally as the material is atom- 
ized. : 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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"5, Hydraulic Testing Machines 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co.— 
" illustrated bulletin 40 de- 
sribes Super L line of hydraulic test- 
ng machines for tension, compres- 
ion, transverse and flexure testing. 
Machines are available with three 
nges in capacities from 60,000 to 
00,000 Ib. Also included is informa- 
tion on Olsen electronic recorder with 
100 to 1 spread of ranges. 


7, industrial Sites 

Barton Trading Corp.—28-page il- 
hstrated bulletin “Harborside Park” 
jiscusses advantages offered by this 
industrial area which is being devel- 
ped in Providence, R. I. Site offers 
modern one and two-story buildings 
iesigned for efficient straight-line 
production for immediate lease. In- 
formation is included on shipping and 
handling facilities, living conditions, 
labor availability, etc. 


71. Pinions & Gears 

General Electric Co.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin GEA-1054B deals with 
proad assortment of pinions and gears 
for railroad, urban transit and in- 
dustrial haulage equipment. Manu- 
facturing facilities, ordering proce- 
dures and gear sales outlets are cov- 
ered. 


78. Press Safety Guard 

Hoffman Engineering Corp.—4- 
page illustrated bulletin “Save Those 
Hands” explains how electronic con- 
trolled safety guard operates and 
how it is applied to various types of 
positive and friction clutch power 
presses. This barrier gate type guard 
is fully automatic. 


19. Polishing & Buffing 
Murray-Way Corp.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin “‘Polishing and Buffing 
Equipment” shows and briefly de- 
scribes typical machines developed 
for polishing, buffing and grinding 
products automatically and on pro- 
duction line set-ups. 


80. Cast Steels 
Lunkenheimer Co.—52-page 
brochure describes in nontechnical 
manner Lunkenheimer cast steels, 
their manufacture, properties and 
applications. Information is present- 
ed to assist valve user in knowing 
inherent qualities of steels employed 
in steel valve construction. 


81. Cutting Tools 

Scully-Jones & Co.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 5-50 details ad- 
vantages, uses and specifications of 
counterbore cutters, countersinks, 
counterbore pilots and drivers and 
core drill holders and cutters. 














82. Beam Scale Attachment 

Howe Scale Co.—4-page illustrated 
folder form 668 presents features of 
Howe 77 Weightograph which is at- 
tached to any beam scale or to any 
scale convertible to beam operation. 
It makes scale “automatic”. Weight 
is read in large illuminated gradua- 
tions and figures, 


83. Structural Steel 

American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc. — 8-page illustrated 
bulletin “Fabricated Structural Steel” 
shows typical bridges and buildings 
which employ structural steel. Ad- 
vantages of steel construction are 
listed. Details are given on motion 
pictures and books which deal with 
structural steel. 


84. Drainage Pipe 

Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc.—6-page illustrated folder 
PA-9850 shows design of Pipe-Arch 
and Multi-Plate Pipe-Arch drainage 
pipes which carry more water than 
equivalent sizes of round pipe and 
are particularly adaptable for serv- 
ice where headroom is limited. Tables 
give recommended sizes and gages 
to meet various loading conditions. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Helpful Literature 


85. Scale Prevention 

Velan Engineering Co.—TIllustrated 
data sheet outlines Crustex process 
for elimination of limestone crust 
formations in boilers and pipes. Re- 
sults are achieved by mechanism 
which transmits extra high wave im- 
pulses to liquid being treated. Proc- 
ess is continuous, crystallized par- 
ticles falling to bottom of tank for 
removal. 


86. Rust Preventive Paper 

Angier Corp.—12-page illustrated 
bulletin “The New Method of Rust 
Prevention” describes VPI Wrap as 
noncorrosive paper which incorpo- 
rates inhibitor that vaporizes slowly 
to prevent rusting of products which 
are wrapped in it. Packaging pro- 
cedures for various conditions are 
outlined. 
87. Shear Attachments 

Whiting Corp., Quickwork Div.— 
8-page illustrated bulletin QW-120-R 
“Auxiliary Attachments for Quick- 
work Rotary Shears” presents speci- 
fications of this equipment. Work 
tables and slitting gages and attach- 
ments for joggling, circle cutting, 
flanging and cutting are described. 


USE ONE OF THESE CARDS .. 
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88. Barrel Finishing 

Queen City Stove Works, Almco 
Div. — 20-page illustrated trea’ 
“Advanced Barrel Finishing” dis- 
cusses range of application of Super- 
sheen technique which employs infi- 
nitely variable speed octagonal tum- 
bling barrel and _ predetermined 
amounts of abrasives and compounds 
with water or other fluid. Work is 
rotated at set rate of speed for se- 
lected time to obtain any desired fin- 
ish. 


89. Printing Calculator 

Remington Rand, Inc.—12-page il- 
lustrated bulletin AD515 discusses 
applications of Printing Calculator 
which is ten-key machine that per- 
mits high speed addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division and pro- 
duces printed record which facilitates 
checking. Various types of account- 
ing and other transactions are dem- 
onstrated with examples. 


90. Lock Nut 

Grip Nut Co—4-page illustrated 
bulletin “Gripco Lock Nut” gives di- 
mensions, list prices and other data 
on American Standard heavy, regular 
and light nuts. Double triangle grip 
design assures sustained holding pow- 
er and permits reuse many times. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 





91. Copper Base Alloys 

Lunkenheimer Co.—15-page illus- 
trated brochure describes company’s 
copper base alloys, their manufac- 
ture, properties and general applica- 
tion. Most extensively used in valve 
construction, alloys combine corro- 
sion and temperature resistance at 
relatively low first cost. 


92. Vibration Isolation 

Felters Co. — 16-page illustrated 
booklet “Unisorb” describes how this 
material simplifies anchoring of ma- 
chines on all types of floors and con- 
trols transmitted vibration and noise. 
Use of cemented pads for mounting 
textile, air conditioning and other 
machines; compressors and pumps; 
machine tools and many other types 
of equipment are described. 


93. Cold Headed Fasteners 
John Hassall, Inc.—34-page illus- 
trated catalog No. 60 explains sav- 
ings in operations and materials costs 
resulting from use of cold headed 
fasteners. It illustrates variety of 
cold headed nails, rivets, screws and 
other specialties available. Consider- 
able weight and dimensional data are 
included along with descriptions of 
each type of fastener and metal, 
packaging and plating information. 
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94. Strain Gages 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp—) 
page illustrated bulletin No. 174 & 
scribes and gives graphic perfom, , 
ance and specifications for ten 
type SR-4 resistance wire stray} ‘ 
gages. They are only slightly g 
fected by temperature  v. 
within certain ranges when 
to steel or aluminum. 


95. Electronic Air Cleaner 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Sty. 
tevant Div.—8-page leaflet SA-669; 
uses nontechnical language to 
scribe Precipitron electronic gj. 
cleaning units for stores, offices anj 
factories. How it operates, why ; 
cleans so effectively, where it can lk 
used to advantage and kind of unit t) 
select are covered. 


96. Hydraulic Press 

American Broach & Machine Co— 
4-page illustrated bulletin 206 é. 
scribes 6 and 12 ton presses which 
are adaptable for surface and inte. 
nal push-down broaching as well 
for arbor press and assembly open. 
tions. Typical applications of the» 
machines are covered. 


97. Aluminum Finishing 
American Chemical Paint Co—. 
page illustrated form 586B discussg 
Alodizing of aluminum and its alloy 
to impart amorphous phosphate coat 
ing which protects metal and afford 
good bond for paint. Alodized sur. 
faces are obtained by immersion! 
brushing or spraying products in, 
multistage power washer. 


98. Heat Treating 

Surface Combustion Corp.—8-pag: 
illustrated publication “Heat Treat 
Review” contains articles on gas car 
burizing furnaces, their design ani 
operation. Also covered are depreti 
ation allowances, continuous hei 
treating of automotive parts and higt 
speed heating of forged automobik 
parts. 


99. Grinding Machines 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. Pratt i 
Whitney Div.—4-page illustrated cit 
cular No. 529-1 is descriptive of 161 
24-in. vertical die and surface grint: 
ers for close-quarter work and 36) 
42-in. model for larger areas. Mr 
chines will produce surface 
of 2 micro inches or better on 
bide dies. 


100. Automatic Spray Gun 

DeVilbiss .Co.—4-page _ illustrate 
form IE-C-104-A explains featur 
of type AGA automatic spray gun fi 
all types of finishing operations. 
can be mounted easily on any 
of machine or fixture and fea 
instant response to timing contri 
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MILL WHEEL for 
POWER STATIONS 


- TERRY’S Wheel Turbine made fast 
> to an ACME all-welded base 




















Something missing — the 750-kilowatt generator for 
which this Terry Steam Turbine was built . . . a generator to 
run with greater efficiency and dependability thanks to 
Terry’s “indestructible” solid wheel and other exclusive features. In power 
installations everywhere generators, pumps, compressors, and 

fans operate more economically because of the engineering superiority that ° 
has made Terry a great name in steam turbines for over fifty years. 8 








For their complete line Terry engineers specify steel bases, all-welded by 


Acme Tank & Welding: to assure greater rigidity and freedom ° 
from imperfections . . . to make it possible to incorporate unique design ° 
features at low cost. ° 


Machinery manufacturers all over industry, like Terry, rely on Acme 
for the advantages of welded fabrication because the skill and 
ingenuity of Acme engineers — at work with Acme’s complete 
facilities — guarantee exact adherence to their specifications, no Pa 
matter what the size or design of their weldment. Let us show a E = 





you how an Acme weldment can improve your product. 


Write Acme today: send your blue prints 


or a rough sketch . . . you'll receive a 
prompt quotation. 


= TANK and WELDING 
© A.S.M.E. Qualified Welders. ® National Board Approve 


DIVISION of THE UNITED TOOL & DIE CO. © Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection Service ® A.P.I. Approved 
WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT © Rating Approved by Natl, Assoc, of H.P. & A.C, Contractors 


© Underwriters Label and Inspection Service ® Navy Approved 
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heavy breakable cast irom 


use: 


Heavy breakable cast is cast iron 
scrap over charging box size or 
weighing more than 500 pounds and 
which can be broken by an ordinary 
drop. When broken into charging 


box size, it is often used in conjunc- 


This is one of a series illustrating the many 


tion with or as a substitute for pig 


iron. It is also broken into cupola 


size for use in foundries. 


source: 


Old machinery, locomotives and 


structures. 


ready to meet your every scrap problem. 


specifications: 


and varied types of scrap required in the making 
of iron and steel for every use. Our national 
organization, manned by personnel who is 


steeped in every phase of scrap knowledge, is 


Heavy breakable cast scrap. Heavy cast iron 
suitable for breaking under and with buyer’s 
drop. Pieces not to exceed 10 tons in weight. 
Free from anvil blocks, hammer bases and like 
material, over charging box size and containing 


no burnt iron. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICES 


PLANTS 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
READING, PENNA. 


DETROIT (ECORSE), 
MICHIGAN 


MODENA, PENNA. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Empire Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Statler Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Genesee Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
100 W. Monroe St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1022 Midland Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
2011 Book Building 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1114 Texas Av. Bldg. 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 Park Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Oliver Building 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
834 Colorado Bldg. 


READING, PENNA. 
Luria Building 





ERIE, PENNA. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 | 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 
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OPEN-END Controlled Materials Plan on steel, cop- 
per and aluminum, just announced to become 
operative July 1, will prove no cure-all for the steel 
supply difficulties of the overall general metalwork- 
ing industry. Scramble among nonparticipating or 
unrated consumers for the leftover tonnage after 
defense needs are met is bound to be just about 
as hectic as it is under the present overloaded 
priority system. Many steel authorities believe com- 
plete control preferable; that in the absence of 
such the new method offers little more toward solv- 
ing the overall supply problem than the present un- 
wieldy distribution system of priorities, directives 
“and allocations. 


BALANCE—Generally, even a limited CMP is seen 
as a forward step. Predictions are that before the 
pian becomes effective, revisions, possibly enlarge- 
ment of the plan’s scope, will be found advisable. 
Closer balancing of defense and defense-supporting 
requirements with available supplies is viewed as 
constructive. Further, the new method of caring 
for defense requirements comes just at a time when 
the priority system is giving signs of breaking down 
under its own weight with defense orders piling up on 
mill books to the point priority ratings threaten to be- 
come meaningless. In addition, balancing of sup- 
plies with defense demand may prevent excessive 
and unnecessary accumulations of stocks at defense 
plants, thus releasing some tonnage to the general 
market which otherwise might be frozen in stock. 


PRODUCTION—The steel mills continue to turn 
out more than 2 million tons of ingots weekly. Last 
week the national ingot rate eased 1% point to 
102.5 per cent of capacity. 


DEMAND— Defense requirements for steel have 
taken another spurt. This is reflected in mill sched- 
ules for June. DO set-aside tonnages generally are 
larger on the various products and more tonnage 
is allocated for directive programs. It is estimated 
that close to 55 per cent of the steel industry's 
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production will go into defense and defense support- 
ing lines of consumption during the month. A fur- 
ther reflection of the extent of emergency needs is 
seen in the forward edging of delivery promises on 
DO-rated work. 


DELIVERIES—Despite the recent increases in mini- 
mum mill product set-asides, delivery promises on 
most defense tonnage are further extended than 
ever. This, in part, is due to the fact much of the 
increase in mill quotas for June goes to meet the 
requirements of agricultural implement manufactur- 
ers. Also, the needs of manufacturers of certain 
types of construction equipment are being covered 
under a DO rating just set up. ‘This heavier defense 
load on the mills means further cutbacks in sup- 
plies for the civilian goods manufacturer, cutbacks 
which now are being mirrored in production curtail- 
ments and employment dislocations on a widening 
scale. 


PRICES— Office of Price Stabilization is expected 
to issue soon regulations covering sale of steel prod- 
ucts by warehouses and resellers. Ceiling prices, it 
is understood, will be established for the separate 
sellers based on their average monthly product cost, 
including freight and mill extras, plus a percentage 
markup. Ceilings for sellers of secondary products 
and imported steel will be determined on a basis 
differing somewhat from that for prime products, 
and prevention of overpricing by resellers will be 
sought. Some 19 changes in the scrap price schedule 
also are reported under consideration, including 
amendments aimed at eliminating upgrading, and 
changes affecting water and rail-water shipments. 
Otherwise the pricing situation in the steel and re- 
lated markets is placid. STEEL’s composites are 
steady with the weighted index on finished steel 
holding at 171.92, the finished steel arithmetical 
composite at $106.32, No. 2 foundry pig iron, 
$52.54, basic, $52.16, malleable, $53.27, and steel- 
making scrap, $44. 




































































NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS ; 
ei 2 | Ve. TTt | TrTTrree?e Tre _VvT Te Ve TTT ime | ewe DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
| L195! | | | | | ew Percentage of Capacity Engaged at 
| TP deeeh hekeded lis =e" ™ Leading Production Points 
100 = re oe) Co iy od a 100 
| Cd | @ lw § u 
oe? Bot Se’ | je fe Week 
Cal | \e@ | we | | 4 Ended Same Week 
ad re t rw _sa— a Apr. 14 Change 1950 1949 
i | rn | | u | fa Pittsburgh .......102 + 0.5% 101 98 
9 | Sd | ae oe: - e Chicago’ ......... 105 — 1.5* 103 100 
zx i Sag Hy 90 Mid-Atlantic ..... 100.5 0 93 94 
s 1950) | foe iS ae || Youngstown ...... 104 0 105 105 
85 & es pee eee Coed oon) ee Wheeling ........ 94.5 — 1.5 102.5 95.5 
He = ia Cleveland ........ 101.5 +3 99.5 100.5 
# i | \ Buffalo ..........104 0 104 104 
80 1 4} ——__ 80 Birmingham ..... 100 0 100 100 
ta | New England .... 89 + 2 87 88 
ta | Cincinnati i —4 102 104 
75 VW 75 St. Louis + 2 84.5 84.5 
te Detroit 0 102 110 
70 w Western +1 95 101.5 
v 70 Estimated national 
« TORO cccccccoces 102.5 — 0.5 98 99 
65 {_ COPYRIGHT 1951 1950 seee 65 Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
TEEL 195| —_«<«_, 1,999,034 tons for 1951; 1,928,721 tons. for 
60 60 second half, 1950; 1,906,268 tons for first half, 
Q 3 1950; 1,843,516 tons for 1949. 
a bd *Change from revised rate .for preceding 
QO RG week 
.| FEB.| MAR. | APR.| MAY | JUNE | JULY | AUG | SEPT. T_| NOV.| DEC. ‘ 
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F.o.b. furnace prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL 






























. 2 h . Yrs. 
sy yy ——) pe . Ago Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. Key tp 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: a producing companies published on second following page. 
Index (1935-39 av.—100).. 171.92 171.92 171.92 156.13 111.62 
Index in cents per lb. .... 4.657 4.657 4.657 4.230 3.024 PIG IRON, Gross Ton on in 2 
0. - Besse 
ARITHMETICAL ~~ COMPOSITES: Basic Foundry able mer 
Finished Steel, NT ....... $106.32 $106.32 $106.32 $93.18 $63.54 eee Tt Calne Mis ae SS Sr 
No, 2 Fary, Pig TrO8, GT.. 52. 52.54 52. 46.47 26.17 eedeals LO ET ed aoe y ; oa 
Newark,del, ..scecsceesseeees - 56.74 57.24 57.74 58.24 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ....... 52.16 52.16 52.16 45.97 25.50 Philadelphia, del 56.49 56.99 57.49 57.99 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT... 53.27 53.27 53.27 47.27 = 26.79 sop etn I aR : . : : 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 44.00 44.00 44.00 29.08 19.17 Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ......-.ee++- 48.38 48.88 
Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- Birmingham cece ec cceececceces 48.38 48.88 
burgh district oe of the following 14 representative products during Birmingham S9_ ......seeeeeeeeeee 48.38 48.88 
5-year base iod 1985-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled Woodward,Ala. W15 ...e..-eeeeeee 48.38 48.88 ° eves 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled Cincinnati,del. ..ccccccccccccccce cece 55.33 ooo oon 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- Buffalo District 
planation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. Buffalo 52.50 53.00 
Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the Buffalo H1 .. 52.50 53.00 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished Tonawanda,N.Y. Wi2 . 52.50 58.00 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. No.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 52.50 53.00 
Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average Boston,del. ... mpye 62.13 62.63 ‘ 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- Rochester,N. Y., el. Be 55.24 55.74 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same Syracuse,N.Y., gals 56.22 56.72 
—, except Birmingham. Chicago District 
eelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy vad 
melti Chicago I-3 ......-- ods seles sueuiers 52. 52.50 52.50 53.00 
EE SS ey Se nee rer on ca peusaennhas yy Tie Tile. 
Com arison of p ° 5 IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ........ ° 4 ices pnd sone 
So.Chicago,Il]. W14 ....+---eeeeees - . 2 eons 
P rice ap aren Serer oe 52.50 94 és a 
Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- So.Chicago,Il. US .....---++sseere : a ; 
wise ted. Deli i Milwaukee,del. .....+--ee0- bauer: eee. 54.47 54.47 54.97 
note elivered prices based on nearest production point. Muskegon,Mich.,del. ...-seeeeees seve 58.20 58.20 eoee 
FINISHED MATERIALS Cleveland District 
i 12 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. fee ee EE ae Be ae 
51 Ae Aaa Ago Ago. | Cleveland R2....... et eeeeeee erie i B y anne 
Dare, BR. Pierse.... 279 2 2 26 SD Akron, del. from Cleve. ........ 54.49 54.99 54.99 55.49 
Bars, H.R., Chicago we. 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 Lorain,O. N3 . x econ eee 00 
Bars, H.R., del. Philadelphia 4.20 4.20 4.18 93 2.82 Duluth I-3 .. +s. sees sees 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.10-15 3.10 Erie,Pa. I-3 . . 52.50 53.00 
Shapes, Sta., Pittsburgh .. 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.40 35 Everett,Mass. El . “ee 51.75 sone 
Shapes. Std.. Chicago .... 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.35 Fontana,Calif. a 58.50 ee 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia .. 3.91 3.91 3.90 3.46 2.465 Geneva,Utah G 3 52.50 oes 
Plates, Pittsburgh ....... - 290 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 Seattle, Tacoma,Wash.,del, ...... see 60.35 sees 
Plates, SE ek ee ek 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 Portland,Oreg.,del. ....++++eee0. eos 60.35 oe 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.60 2.50 LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del. .... 59.85 60.35 oa oe 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 GraniteCity.I]]. G4 ......cccccseee 3.90 54.40 54.90 eee 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.60 2.50 St.Louis,del. (inc. tax) ......... 54.66 55.16 55.66 eee 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh... 3.60-75 3.60-%5 3.60-75 3.35 2.425 Ironton, Utah oy b Serer i 00 52.50 aiciaiy +s 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.35 2.425 LoneStar,Tex. L6 ........- aeewe em 48.00 *%48.50 48.50 
—— an’ — ee 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ......-eeeeeee 54.00 55.00 55.00 
S , C.R., cago .... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.1 x 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit 1... 455 406 £55 430 3.376 ee Oe bs 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.80 4.80 480 4.40 4.05 ag ian Rise : : , 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh. ...3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.25 2.35 peek se aa : 53.74 53.74 54.24 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 235 os quippe. Bac Peesiceyresvaees ose 2 ope =e 
Stn GR. Pittsburgh ..4.65-5.35 4.65-5.95 4.655.385 4.15 3.06 TT ; 
, AZO . 66... 4.90 4. 4. k ; 
Strip, CR; Detroit. .....4/35-5.60 4.35-5.60 4.3-5.60 435-40 3.15 a... -- 22 2S oo 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh. ..4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.50 3.05 erona .. a Ea ST er EN wiaw oes = oe 
Tin late Sos ttsbureh . .5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.30 3.25 PRs oy ae OT... oO ee 
. ees Pittsburgh. $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $7.50 $5.25 Clairton, Rankin,So. Duquesne, Pa. U5 52.00 cove coco e008 
SEMIFINISHED McKeesport,Pa, N3 ....ese+eeesee- 52.00 cece eeee 58.00 
Billets, forging Pitts. (NT) $66. 00 $66.00 $86.00 $63.00 $47.00 Monessen,Pa. PT ..-ceseceeeeeeees 4, eece ee im 
\ ' ; Sharpsville,Pa. S6 ......-- ‘ici ne : .00 
ie rods, J,-%", Pitts. .. 0-30 4.10-30 4.10-30 3.85 2.30 Section. Ps. BS - _° Ee i 4 F-4 a4 
Swedeland,Pa, A3 ..... ei A f 
— IRON, Gross Ton Toled0.0. I-3 ..-++...c.cccccccees 52.00 5250 52.50 53.00 
nema Pitts, .........$53.00 $53.00 $53.00 $47.00 $27.00 Cincinnati,del. ....eesceeeceeeees 57.21 57.72 Rents aes 
re Pig ovvccceccce oy rf 52.00 52. 46.00 26.00 Troy,N.Y. R2 ..... cecccces soscsss OOO 54.50 55.00 55.50 
» lo Rs 02s 65s0 56 .49 56.49 56.39 49. F ‘own 
No, 2 Fadry, Pitts, ........ 52.50. 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 ee re} e 52.00 52.50 52.50 Swat 
No, 2 Fury, Chicago ..... 52.50, 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 Youngstown Vi ......ccccccccceee 5200 52.50 5250 ..... 
Ne, 2 Far Del Phil eae 4 ety a4 1-4 46.50 26.50 Younnsiows TOO <2 52.00 nae sons | SO 
fla. ... s . 89 49.9 \. 
No. E ary Fm, ° ey ney by 4 ey Mansfield,O.,del. .... .. 56.43 56.93 56.93 57.43 
ry irm.)de Cin. 55.33 55.33 55.58 49.08 26. 
Maileable ‘Valley '........ 52.50 5250 52.50 46.50 28.50 “epee eee ee 
eable icago ....... 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
aan, Lyles, Tenn, .... 66.00 66.00 66.00 60.00 33.00 Silicon: Add 50 cents ner ton for each 0.25% S) over base grade, 1.75- 
poise: naam Etna, Pa.188.00 188.00 188.00 175.00 140.00* 2.25%, except on low phos iron on which base is 1.75-2.00%. 
* Deli a Pi Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
ivered, Pittsburgh. Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
or portion thereof 
SCRAP, Gross Ton (including broker's commission) Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
_ 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts.. a“ 00 $45. 4 $45.00 $32.25 $20.00 each additional 0 24%. add $1 per ton. 
0. 1 Heavy Melt. i. Pa.. 43.50 43.50 43.50 26.00 18.75 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 43.50 43.50 43.50 29. 18.75 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 45.00 45.00 45.00 32.75 20.00 (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1.50 for each 0.5% Si) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 44.00 44.00 44.00 29.25 19.50 Tackson,O, G2, JL ...cccrccccccccccccccccvcsenccsceccce soe $62.50 
ely 7 Melt. Buffalo. 44.00 44.00 44.00 29.75 19.25 WRUTOAIO: SER. cree cics:e: wisi cis xiss cin sis\sins sinibs 649.60 sleisie's Senws 63.75 
ils, Rerolling, Chicago... 52.50 52.50 2.50 46.50 22.2: 
No. i Cast, Chicago no... 49.00% 48:00" 49.00" 41:00 20.00 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
cacsenaninaianee (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to i8%; $1 for 
* F.o.b shipping point. each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for each 0.045% max. P) 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. Be cacemnsh sass saiisicnies sense oe $83.00 
COKE, Net Ton ei —, > & Fary, frt. ‘aliowed 2 paneeee tas a 
12% piglets, 16% Si, frt lo i 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.25 $7.50 sen va 
Beehive. Fdry., Connisvl... 17.50 < 17.50 17.50 16:00 855 Wenatchee, Wash., O.H. & Fadry., frt. allowed K2 ......... 92.50 
Oven Fadry., Chicago ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 13.00 cannon. PIG peg ty Ril sialic ial diiaa tiie 
w phos. semi-co! as’ erential charged for sitic vi 
NONFERROUS METALS base grade; also for hard oe iron Nos. 5 & 6) 
Copper, del. Conn. ....... 24.50 24.50 24.50 18.50 12.00 TijinsSionn, “TS 2 .20.06.0s000085:56 00 See seee ee sesneeebe® ees $66.00 
Zine, E. St. Louis ........ 17.50 17.50 17.50 10.50 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis -- 16.80 16.80 16.80 10.30 6.35 LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Tin, New York ... 147.00 149.875 134.00 76.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, oe 6609 00000 00 26620 cee eeeeecees cee $57.00 
Aluminum, del. - 29, 19.00 19.00 17.00 15.00 ESPON: TEE. 5 iicnias:0:00:010:0:60'6 sco cee se ncebeecsce SE 60.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 42.00 42.00 42.00 24.50 14.50 Philadelphia delivered hieijsies 660455 Sieinlowis oS eaiewe sin eise sss iis 63.12 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 50.50 50.50 50.50 40.00 35.00 Troy, N.Y. RZ .ccccccccccccccccscccccece Sake wees ae seen ee 60.00 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission ts prohibited) EL 
STE 
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i Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL, Apr. 12, 1951; cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
Code numbers following m ill points indicateproducing company; key on next two pages, 








ax. Key to |B] INGOTS, Corben, fersing INT) STRUCTURALS PLATES, Carbon Steel BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Allo: Iton,I.(6) Li ...+.-.3-70 
age. Fontana,Calif $79 Carbon Steel Stand. shapes AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.70 Clairton,Pa. U5 4.55 — -. antlobn aes, 4.25 
Munhall,Pa. us ‘nae 00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.60 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.70 Gary,Ind. U5 . wutein Re ........ *** "3.70 

1S, Alloy (NT) Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... "3 65 Ashland,Ky(15) A10 ..3.70 Youngstown U5 .. Cleveland R2 ......- "3.70 

2- Besse wa ¥ R7 y 2 $54.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......3.65 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......3.70 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H. R., Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...4.45 
mer a Bok . “ki ae .80.00 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 .....3.70 Clairton,Pa. U5 .......3.70 High-: Strength Low-Alloy Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.70 

) $55.50 pana Cal 85 .....62,00 Clairton,Pa. US .......3.65 Claymont,Del. C22 .....4.15 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.55 Fontana,Calif, K1 ..... 4.40 
5 Rie ease Pa, J C18 aa ert 00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.65 Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.70 Bessemer,Ala, T2 .....5.55 Gary,Ind. U5 ......+.- 3.70 
eee ee Pa. US “54.09 Fontana,Calif, K1 .....4.25 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....4.15 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.55 Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 4.10 
) 57.99 Munhall, Pa. 2st See Gary,Ind. U5 .........3.65 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.15 Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 5.55 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y¥1.3.70 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS Geneva,Utah Gl ......3.65 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.70 Cleveland RZ ..cccccce 5.55 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.70 

Carbon, Rerolling (NT) Houston,Tex. S5 ......4.05 Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..4.30 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.55 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.30 

ies Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.65 Gary,ind. U5 .........3.70 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 6.60 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...3.70 


sess Bil Bessemer,Pa. US ....$56.00 jonnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.70 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....4.40 Gary,Ind. US .........5.55 LosAngeles B3 ........4.40 














me a = +++++-B6.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.25 Geneva,Utah G1 ......3.70 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ...5.55 Milton,Pa. B6 .........4.20 
eee aaeil, Ain. Te... "56. 00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 4.95 IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.05 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...4.50 
a enn Oumt Ki... 175,00 LosAngeles B3 ........4.25 Houston,Tex, S5 ......4.10 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.55 Niles,Calif. Pl ........ 5.05 
a OS +++ 5899 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...-4.10 ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Lackawanna,N.¥. B2 ...5.55 Pittsburg,Calif. Gil ....4.40 
tees » sdcoemelll “po '''' "56.00 Munhall,Pa. US ..+.3.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2 :70 LosAngeles B3 ........6.25 Pittsburgh J5 ........-3-70 
sre) Miyawanna,N.¥. B2 ..56.00 Niles,Calit.(22) Pl ....4.85 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 Pittsburgh J5 .........5.55 Portland. Oreg, O04 ....4.65 
oe Munhall, Pa, "US * "56.00 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....4.95 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.50 Seattle B3 ...........-6.30 SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..4.60 
eo s0.Chicago,Il. US ... .56.00 Portland,Oreg. O4 .. + 6.80 Munhal!,Pa, U5 .......3.70 So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...5.55 Seattle B3, N14 .......4.45 
ee: ‘Duquesne,Pa. US ..56.00 Scattle B3 ... 4.30 fittsourgh J5 .........3.70 So.SanFrancisco B3 ...6.30 So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 3.70 
eo? | secre taeaaimaacatiael + 56.00 So Chicago,Ill. U5, Wi4.3 to Seattle B3 ...... ill460 Struthers,O. Y1 ......6.05 go-Duquesne,Pa, US ...3.70 
oem Carbon, Forging (NT) So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.70 Sharon,Pa. S3_ ........3.95 Youngstown US ....... 5.55 §go.San Francisco B3 ...4.45 
Bessemer,Pa. Ub Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.25 So.Chicago,IIl U5, Wi4.3.70 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 3.70 

53.00 Buffalo R2 .... Weirton,W.Va W6 ....4.¥0 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.70 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....4.55 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 
oeee Canton,O. R2 Allo wont. Shapes Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.70 BeaverFalls,Pa.M12, na ve Torrance,Calif. C11 aero 
eee Clairton,Pa. U6 Clairton, US .. .385 Warren,O. R2 ........3.70 Buffalo BS ...... ++eee-4.60 Youngstown R2, U5 ...3.70 

Fontana, Calif. K1 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.00 Camden,N.J. P13 5 BARS, Reinforcing 





pee eveland R2 .........66.00 
. cl Munhall.Pa. U5 Youngstown R2, U5, Y1.3.70 Carnegie,Pa. C12 (Fabricated; to Consumers) 





A Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..73.00 . 
oan Detroit R7 ...........69.00 80-Chicago.fll. U5 PLATES, Carbon A. R. Chicago W18 .... Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..5.50 
é Ensley,Ala. T2 ..... --66.00 ,_H.S., L.A. Stand. Shopes — rontana,Calif. K1 5.45 Cleveland A7, C20 °::..4.55 Johnstown, %-1" B2 ..4.75 
vos i) pairfield,Aia. ‘T2':....66.00 Aliguippa,Pa. J5 "......5.50 Geneva,Utah G1 ......4.85 Detroit P17 ....... -10 LosAngeles B3 ........ 5.45 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....%5.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 -20 005.50 . se ahaa, Donora,Pa. A7 ........455 Marion,O. P11 ........ 5.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........66.00 Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2 .-F.50 PLATES, Ingot Iron Elyria,O. W8 .....+++- 4.55 Seattle B3, N14 .......5.55 
Geneva,Utah G1 .....66.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 ...... -5.50 Ashland,c.l.(15) A10 ...3.95 FranklinPark,I. N5 ...4.55 So.SanFrancisco BS... 5.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.50 Ashland,Icl.(15) Al0 ...4.45 Gary,Ind. R2 ......+.. 4.55 SparrowsPt. %-1” B2..4.75 


Houston,Tex. 85 .....74.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....66.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6.10 Cleveland,c.l. R2 ......4.30 GreenBay,Wis. F7 .....4.55 Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...5.16 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........5.50 Warren,O. c.l. R2 .....4.30 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.55 sHeets, Hot-Rolled Steel 











































a B2. .66.00 an fink Oh 50 Hartford,Conn. R2 "5-10 a8 7 tonnes 
LosAngeles eeece. CSDCO0 , seven ds tee gage and heavier 
Munhaill,Pa, US v6. 00 Ind.Harbor,ind, I-2 5.50 poo coon gg a0 Harvey,Ill. BS ........4.55 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2°..3.60 
Seattle BB oc.ses.. 5.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 .... abamatity,/A'a. ++9-0 LosAngeles R2 ..... Asland,Ky.(8) A10 ....3. ee 
sn §0.Chicago R2, US, W14. ao 09 Johnstown,Pa. B2 5.50 oy ie oan hess Mansfield,Mass. B5 Butler.Pa. Al0 ........ 3.6 
sane SoDuquesne,Pa G5 ...66.00 Lackawanna,N.Y.(14)B2 5.50 Alton, Ill(1) sereee-3.99 Massillon,O, R2, R8 Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 3.60 
eee §o.SanFrancisca B3 ...85.00 LosAngeles B3 .++2.6.05 Atlanta,Ga. All ......4.25 Monaca,Pa. 817 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.00 
ee ? — Saas, OF .......650 Bee AM. TS. .....328 Newark,N.J. W18 ..... Detroit Mi .... ‘14.40 
ay Alloy, Forging (NT) Seattle B3 . 6.10 Buffalo R2_ ......+.++.3.70 piymouth,Mich. BS ‘80 Beorse.Mich.(8) GS ....3.80 
Ii. ff] Bethtehem,Pa. B2 ...$70.00 So.Chicago,Il. U5 .....5.50 Canton,O. R2 3.70 pittsburgh J5 .........4.55 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.60 
mee Buffalo R2 ...........70.00 So.SanFrancisco B3’....6.00 Clairton,Pa. US -3.70 Putnam,Conn. W18 Fontana.Calif. K1 ....4.55 
wae Canton.O. R2 ....... + + 70.00 Struthers,O. Y1 6.00 Cleveland R2 .......--3-70 Readville,Mass. Cl4 ...5.10 Gary,Ind. U5 3.60 
wie Canton,O (29) T7 -66.00 Wide Flange vee Detroit RZ ...... +000. ped St.Louis,Mo. M5 ......4.95 Geneva,Utah Gi ......3.70 
seeetnehan, Ps. a3. -77.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .... “3.70 parse ae a o<om So.Chicago,I. Wid... -++4.55 GraniteCity,M. G4... 4.30 
— Fontana.Calif, 1... .89.00 Fouenaes Calif. Ki" Gee: rie Fontana,Calif. Ki ....4.40 Struthers. Y1...+-... 4.55 ein a ee 
54.24 Gary,Ind. U5 sovionne'ea 00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...3.70 G@ry,Ind. US goose Waukegan,IIl. A7 ...... 4.55 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.60 
53.99 Houston, Tex. 85 .....78.00 Munhall,Pa. U5 **"3.65 Houston,Tex. S5 -4.10 youngstown F3, Y1 ...4.55 Munhall,Pa. U5 3.60 
; Ind-Harpor,ind. ¥1 .00 So.Chicago,Ill. US ....3.65 {d.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥1-3.70 gape, Cold-Finished Alloy Niles,O.. Ni2 .......+..5.25 
54.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 H.S., LA. Wide Flange  Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ....3.70 ambridge,Pa. W18 5.40 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4.30 
54.98 |p | Lackawanna,N.Y. Bethichem Pa. B2 "85.59 KansasCity,Mo. S5_-.-.4.30 BeaverFalls,Pa, M12 ...5.40 Pittsburgh J5\......... 3.60 
55.22 ak a oseveermaas Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.50 per os ll - . en Bethlehem,Pa. B2 sve B40 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ -4.00 
assilion,Q, ecooee ed fU SPeSs ¥ eoeeeccccces le ee . 
58.00 ff | idiand,Pa. 1s ".....70.00 MunhalLPa. US, .......5-45 wiiton,Pa. B6 Sana. Pa .... 5.80 SoarrowePoint,Ma, B2’..3.60 
53.00 Munhall,Pa, U6 ......70.00 ~ gerd _.° Minnequa,Colo. Canton,O. R2 .........5.40 gteubenville.O. W10 ....3.60 
nee. [| 80Chleago ” 2,U5,Wi8,70.00 aq SHEET STEEL PILING | | Nites,Calif. Pi -....---8.05 Ganton,0.(29) ‘77 .....4.90 Torrance,Calif. O11". ..4.30 
53.00 ff | S-Duquesne,Pa. Ub ...70.00 Tatkawanne NY. Ba 244s N;Tonawanda,.N.Y. B11.370 Caregie,Pa. C12 ..... 5.40 Warren,O. R2 ......... 3.60 
55.50 struthers,O. Y1 ......70.00 yy merry a US . Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.40 Chicago W18 .........5.40 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.60 |+ 
57.60 Warren,O. C17 .......70.00 9, “ srrsessAG0 Pittsburgh. JS «..-++++-3-70 Cleveland AT .....+++- 5.45 WestLeechburg,Pa. A4. ‘3.75 
58.00 ROUNDS SEAMLE TUBE (N So.Chicago, Ill, OD occc cs Ged Portland,Oreg. O4 .....4.65 Cleveland C20 akawde ae Youngstown U5, Y1 ...3.60 
I * ss TU iT) BEARING. PILES Seattle B3, N14 ....... 4.45 Detroit P17 SHEETS,-H.R. (19 gage) 
esas Canton,O. R2 ........$82.00 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......3.65 So.Chicago R2, U5, W14.3.70 pDonora,Pa. AZ AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.75 
" Cleveland R2 ........82.00 So.Chicago,IIl. US ....3.65 So,Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...3.70 Fiyria,d. W8 .. Dover,O. Ri ........ ...5.65 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...103.00 pLaTEs. High-Strength eee | So.SanFran.,Cal. B3 ...4.45 Gary,Ind. R2 .. Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.40 
sees Gary,ind. UBS ........82.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 Struthers,O0.. Y1_.......3.70 fammond,Ind. L2, Mi8.5.40 Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 5.65 
eee Massillon,O. R2 ...... Bessemer,Ala. T2 . Torrance,Calif. C11 ...4.40 jrartford,Conn. R2 ....5.85 Niles,O. N12 ....ccee . 5.75 
oa So.Chicago,H]. R2 ....82. Clairton,Pa. U5 se s Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.85 Parvey,Ill. BS .......-5.40 Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.40 
4 S0.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..82.00 Sree — a mee Youngstown R2, US ...3.70 yackawanna,N.Y. B2 “as SHEETS, H.R. (14-ga., heavier) 
Fonteneeine x1 ...$80.00 Faittield,Ala. T2 ......5.65 BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES. , eee ae BS. «+ 5.86 ciettigh-Sirencth. Low-Alloy, a 
Cale. HL «$6060 Fontana Cale 6) Hi' SAB Allguippe re, JB 340 Midtnae: 1s vs... 840 GormonockenPa AS - 568 
», 1.75: SKELP ary, nd. sceccsooee! JohustowaPa. BS .<...8:7 Monaca,Pa. S17 .......5.40 Ecorse,Mich. G5 econ 
Aliquippa,Pa.. J5 ......3.45 Geneva,Utah G1 ......5.65 FU tote wy, B2 ..3.70 Newark,N.J. W18 .....5.75 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.40 
a one Munhall,Pa, UB . 35 a oe = 2 ee Niles,Calif. Pl ......,,5.05 Plymouth,Mich. P5 santa Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.35 » 
or 1S ff | perenO. BS. ---+-235 Tamtown ier ES ...--ees Pordand,Orey. 6 .....665 Se chicsgnll RS, Wi-Be) Gary.ind. Ue ya's ees 
. soe Munhall,Pa, US .......5.65 SanFrancisco 87 ...... Warren,0. C17 ........5.40 IndianaHarbor,ind. Yi. 5. 90 
mee ie Pittsburgh J5 .........5.65 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. CARBON Waukegan,Ill. AZ .....5.45 Irvin,Pa. US. 
ora Ge R2 ..4.10 geattle B3 ... .6.55 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....3.90 Worcester, Mass. AT ner 15 pin OE a op 
ch = -a eer ee cee --4.10 Sharon,Pa. S3_........5.70 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Youngstown F3, Y1 ...5.40 Pittsburgh J5 ........-. 5.40 
Done irr £10 So.Chicago,Il. US .....5.65 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ..... 4.30 RAIL STEEL BARS Sharon,Pa, 83 ........ 5.40 
$62.50 |) | Fairfield,Ala. T2. 4.19 SParrowsPoint, Md. B2..5.65 Buffalo R2_.........-..4.30 ChicagoHts.(3,4)I-2, 2.4.75 so.Chicago,Ill. US ..... 5.40 
63.75 Fontana, C: lif Ki “90 Warren,O. R2 .......-5.65 Canton,O. R2 .....+... 4.30 Franklin,Pa.(3, 4) F5 ..4.75 SparrowsPoint(36) B2 ..5.40 
renga “5 -90 Youngstown Y1 ........6.15 Canton,0.(29) T7 .....3.95 FortWorth,Tex.(26) T4..4.85 Warren,O. R2 ......... 5.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 4.19 PLATES, a —, . So. a U5 eee Euntagta, W.Va. (3) w7 ae Weirton,W.Va. W6 00 ATS 
1 for gt wah Claymont, esos Detroit cccccccccce cde Marion,O. (3) 11 .eeee . Yongstown U5 .....+..5. 
. pl ag eae Coatesville,Pa. L7 ert Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......4.65 Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ......3.80 Youngstown Y1 ....... 5.90 
$83.00 oa Colo Gio 11.14/35 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.05 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....5.35 Tonawanda(3,4) B12 ..4.75 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
92.50 Monessen,Pa. ‘P7 2 gah Fontana,Calif. K1 5.70 Gary,Ind. US ..... ++++-4.30 Williamsport(3) S19 ...5.00 Hi h-Strength Low-Alloy 
95.50 No.Tonawanda,N.Y.B11 4.10 Gary,ind. US ...<«s Houston,Tex. S5 ......4.70 Williamsport(4) ag ---5.10 Cleveland J5, 6.55 
92.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 . Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.4.30 BARS, Wrought Iro Ecorse, Mich. os 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 4.75 : & 
Pertemonth,O * pie = *"4'30 Munhall,Pa. US .......4. Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....4.30 Dover,N.J. Staybolt) U1 15.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 . 
: : Sharon,Pa. S3_ ........5.20 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.90 Dover,(Eng.Bolt) Ul ..13.50 Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 6.55 











Roebling,N.J. RS... Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.30 ‘Dover(Wret.Iron) U1 .12.25 IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 .7.05 






4.20 So.Chicago,Ill. U5 















r : 
paca ar a i eer SparrowsPoint,Md. B2...4.75 LosAngeles B3 ........5.35 Economy,Pa.(8.R.) B14.9.60 IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, .6.55 
66.00 Sterlin Ty" Nis a . FLOOR PLATES Massillon,O. R2 ebeae Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.90 Irvin,Pa. U5 «+e 6.55 
Struth ao. Yi eer | 10 Cleveland J5 ..........4.75 Midland,Pa. C18 :...... Economy (Staybolt)B14 12.20 Lackawanna (37) “B2 ..-6.55 
Torrance, C: lif Cate rh Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.75 So.Chicago R2, U5, W14. t30 McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.14.50 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 6.55 
57.008 | Worcester ae -+-4.90 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 ....5.95 So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...4.30 McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ...9.60 SparrowsPoint(38) B2 ..6.55 
60.00 a seseeeeee440 Ind. Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...4.75 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 4.30 McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...13.00 Warren,O. R2 ........ 6.55 
63.12 PLATES, baa | a Munhall,Pa. U5 .......4.75 Warren,O. C17 ........4.30 BARS, Reinforcin (Fabricators) Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.90 
60.00 Economy, Pa. cocee 8.60 So.Chicago,IIl. U5 .....4.75 Youngstown U5 ....... 4.30 AlabamaCity, ‘Ala. R2 -3 Youngstown Y1 ....... 7.06 












April 16, 1951 








MARKET PRICES 


—e fe | 








SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 Steel 

AlabamaC: say oY R2 ..4.80 

Ashland, Xy.(8) A10 ... —_ 
ton, R2 





Bret Pe, WS scccccces 
SparrowsPoint(39) B2. 35 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 





Fontana,Calif. Ki 
Torrance,Calif. Cil 


BLUED Stock, 29 Ga. 


Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 80 
Follansbee, W.Va. (23) F4 é. 85 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(8 ib. coated) 
Gary,Ind. U5 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ..... 
Fairfi T2 


RRL RU os ossip eis os 
Gary,ind. U5 ....... oseeneine 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .......... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 ..... 
PE EE Cinque ceen cass 
PED sobsikbassscs anes 
Pittsburg, Calif. a ee 

| i -- Seerrrs 
Weirton, W.Va. WTB on008 0000 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... inceee 


COILS (Cut joe I edie 7 s Yoc lower) 
0 “? lengths) 
Soe 


GraniteCity,Ill.G4 tout lengths) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 

Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths). 
Niles,O. Ni2 (cut lengths).... 
Vandergrift,Pa, U5 


arren, 
Zanesville,O. ‘A10 . 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) 
Coils (Cut ——. Yac lower) 
Transformer 
BeechBott 


tom Wao (cut heed 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 

Vandergrift,Pa. U5 
a OF eres 
Zanesville,O. ED wnnseesss5s0 


H.R. or C.R. COILS 

CuT | SILICON (22 Ga.) 
tler,Pa. (C.R.) 

Vandergrift, x U5 





60 
pe - I-2 5.60 
Irvin, Pa. 
Kokomo C16 .... 6.25 
MartinsFy.O, W10 5.60 


Ashiand, op (8) AtO ...5.05 
Canton,O. R2 
SHEETS, ZiINCGRIP haan tron 
Butler,Pa. A10 ........ 
Middletown,O. A10 
SHEETS, ALUMINIZED 
Peheeheeee 9.50 Butler,Pa, Al0 ........ 


SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) 


MANUFACTURING TERNES TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
(Special Coated) Coke (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... wr Aliquippa J5 ....$8.45 $8.70 


Gary, Prd MEG sok don sch 7.50 ae T2. 8.55 8.80 


8.70 


Ervin, Pa. UG ..cccccecs -50 Gary BS nwcccce 45 
ne Md. B2..7.60 Ind.Har, 4 ¥i. 8. 45 8.70 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....7.50 Irvin,Pa. eee- 8.45 8.70 


Pitts. ,Cal. Gii -- 9.20 


SHEETS, LT. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib Sp. Pt.Md, B2 55 8.8 

Yorkville,O. W10 ..... $8.40 Warren seeee 8.45 8.70 
Weirton W6 ..... 45 8.70 

SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib Yorkville,O. W10. 8.45 8.70 


(Commercial Quality) 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Yorkville,O. W10 
SHEETS, LONG Teme Steel — Al/duippa 35 ...-..... .$6.25 

(Commercial Quality) Gary,Ind. 
BeechBottom,;W.Va.W10 5.20 GraniteCity, 0 a 45 
Gary,Ind, US ..........5.20 fod Heres pei, 1-2, Yil6.25 
Mansfield,O. E6 .. 6.05 Irvin,Pa, U5 .....0.+ 6.25 
Middietown,O. A10 5. es, RR ae 
Niles,O. N12 . 6.00 Pittsburg,Calif. -00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....5.20 SparrowsPoint, ua B2 ..6. 4 


Warren 
SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron weirton.W.Va. W6 .....6. 25 


BLACK PLATE 
$9.50 (Base Box) 











Canton,O, R2 ......... 80 
Dover,O. Ri ....... i yen Middletown,O. Al0 ....-5.60 Yorkville,O. W10 .....6.25 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 +2 24.80 name! 
os Beytbbew i480 Sasa tee ea) n10" 4.65 HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
GraniteCity,M, G4. .:.15.50 Cinvainnd Re oe Black Plate (29 gage) 
ee. I-2 ....4.80 Gary,Ind. U5 Sen a Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..5.85 
Irvin,Pa. DS ecccccccces 4.8 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ... “5. g5 Gary,Ind. US ......... 5.8 
Kokomo,ind. (13) C16 ..5.20 Ind. Harbor ind. ES .co es GraniteCity, 0 G4 ....6.0 
are. + -4.80 Irvin,Pa. * eee... 4,65 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 -5.30 
NilesO. Ni -- -.+-+- 6.00 Saaidewnt. Aid. “4.65 Irvin, Pa. us opigees 7 588 
urg, 4 +5. or’ le, O ..---6.1 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.89 YUnestown Y1 ........ 
Steubenville,Q. W120 ....4 smaeTs, fate cu Cu STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Torrance,Calif. C11 Alloy Fe Bridgprt,Conn.(10) S15 5.45 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4. Ph Fg A10 .... 5.60 .. Carnegie,Pa. S18 .......5.85 
Canton, R2 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6. ih 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, Fairfield, Ala ex 00S S10 Fontan Cele i. 
High-Strength penal” Gary, U5 ....... 5. 5.85 Houston,Tex. S5 ..... ‘5. 90 


5.85 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.10 
My g5 Midiand,Pa. C18 . -5.85 
NewBritn, Conn. (10) “$15 My - 
5. 85 Sharon,Pa. S8 . 
Youngstown U5 ........5. 


US .... 5.60 


rrr... 








ony 5.35 Pittsburg,Cal. C1l 6.35 
Irvin,Pa, 5.35 SparrowsPt. B2.. 5.60 ... 
teeing (AE 16.15.75 Torrance,Gal. C11 6.35 ... STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
Niles,O. N12 ...........6.55 High-Strength Low-Alloy 
SHEETS, Culvert, No. aad Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 5.30 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel ~ > Pure Iron Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.55 
Butler,Pa. A10 ........ Ashland,Ky. A10 ves 5.85 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .. 5.95 
Middletown,Q. A10 ..... 4 4 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.85 Fairfield,Ala. T2 5.30 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Cony ing US... 5:30 
Cleveland R2 (28) ..... 5.65 Gage joavies Ind,Harb.,Ind, 1-2 .....5. 30 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ..... 5.65 Ashland(8) A10 ......3.85 IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..5.80 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 Cleveland R2 .........4.20 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2 -85 LosAngeles(25) B3 ....6.05 
SHEETS, Zinc Alloy Warren,O. R2 .......-+-4:20 Seattle BB .......eeeee- 6.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...5.70 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 40 


So.SanFrancisco(25) B3. 


SHEETS, Drum Bod Cleveland R2 ..........4. 
Pittsburg,Galif, Ct1 ....4.30 Middletown,0. 8 ry eee 4 
Torrance,Galif. Gil .|...4.30 Warren,O. R2 ......... 85 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.75 
SHEETS, Well Casing SHEETS, — Ingot Iron Youngstown Y1 ....... 5.80 

jo. Youngstown U5 ........ 5.30 


..5.55 STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5 
red Cleveland A7 . 
Dover,O. G6 . ° 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
.8.15 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.40 
0.25 Ib 0.50lb 0.75 lb Warren,O. R2 


eecees 








STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ...3.50 
Alton,01.(1) Li. ...... 
Ashland, “Ky. {8) A10 2213.50 
Atlanta 
panes tie. RRS. 
Bridgeprt,Conn,(10) S15.4. 4 
a R2 

Butler,Pa. A10 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 .....4.00 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..3.90 


Detroit M1 ....... occ 004.40 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......3.80 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......3.50 
Fontana,Calif, K1 2 4.75 
> A ae 3.50 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......4.9 

Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2, Y1.3.5 


Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 ..3.50 

Kansas »Mo.(9) S85 ..4.10 

Lackawanna,N.Y.(32)B2 3.50 
es B3 4.25 





equa, Colo «2 4.55 
NewBritain(10) S15: oe 04.00 
NoTonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.50 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.25 
Riverdale,Ill. Al .......3.50 


SanFrancisco S7 .......4.85 
Seattle B3, N14 ........4.50 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ooo s8.0 
So.Chicago,Ill. Wi4 ... 13/50 
So.SanFracisco B3_ ....4.25 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2) - 3.5 
Torrance,Calif, C11 ....4.25 
Warren,O. R2 .........3.50 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ..... 3.60 


WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.75 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....3.50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 


Bridgeprt, a. a = 10. > 
1 


Cleveland AZ ......... 0:00 
DOPED. GS .csvcsccee 0.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....11.65 


Harrison,N.J. C18 .....10.60 








75 Sharon,Pa, S3 


NewBritn,Conn.(10)S15 10, 
Pawtucket,R.1.(11) N8. ing 
Pawtucket,R.L (12) N8.1105 
errr. 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...10,30 


= Youngstown C8 .......10,60 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson, —* ¢40) ays + 5.50 


Berea,O. C -6.60 
Bridgprt, Conn. (10) ‘sib. 
Butler,Pa, A1l0 4.65 
Cleveland Aq, 35° oes oe 65 
Dearborn, Mich. WO i4¢ i 
Detroit D2 ......cccces 5.60 
SPORPONE, BEA. oinnc ws cseccn 45 
Dover,0O.(40) G6 ....... 5.50 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 oved 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 

FranklinPark, 0. (40) T6 ‘in 





Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.90 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.65 
LosAngeles Cl .........6.40 
Mattapan,Mass. T6 . eee 
Middletown,O. A10 + 4.65 
NewBritain(10) S15 006 0.80 
NewCastle,Pa. B4 ......5.35 
NewCastle(40) E5 ..... 5.25 
NewHaven,Conn, 5.85 
NewHaven,Conn, AZ 15 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 .. 00 


Riverdale, IlL adh ™ -4.90 

me, ay 5.10 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ......... 35 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..4.65 
Trenton,N.J. ++ 6.00 


R5 
Wallingford,Conn. Wa" « 5.85 


Warren,O.(40) T5 ......5,25 
Warren,O. ++ 4.65 
Weirton, W.Va. we. eieieiaa 4.65 
Youngstown C8 (40) ....5.25 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 4.65 


STRIP, — Galvanized 
Dover,O. G6 ..cccoceces 5.50 
Warren,O. ars ocseveeedne 
Weirton, W.Va. we 000 6 4.65 


Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 10.60 Youngstown C8 ........ 5.25 
STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0O.81- 1.06- 

Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.6CC 0.80C 1.05C 1.35¢ 
Berea,O. C7 .......0-.- -- 680 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Bridgeport, Conn. — $15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... oat . 7.70 = 9.65 oeen 
Carnegie, Pa. Bis pase ois 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Cleveland A7 .......... 4.65 6.45 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ..... 5.60 7.05 7.65 eae coos 
NONE NEUE co v's susie is 06 5.60 6.65 7.25 eee see 
Dover,O. GB ssccoscces 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
FranklinPark, il. T6 ... 5.00 660 7.55 9.50 11.80 
Harrison,N.J, C18 ..... ... oo. C90 80 Tie 
Mattapan,Mass. T6 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 1195 
NewBritn.,Conn. (10) $15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
NewCastle, Pa, B4 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 eek 
NewCastle,Pa. E5 .. \ 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 C75 T.35— ..... aes 
NewYork W383 ......... 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8: 

Cleve.-or-Pitts.Base .. ... 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 

Worcester,Base ...... 5.85 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Mharen. Fe. BE. .s0ces0. 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Trenton,N.J. RS ...... ... 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Wallingford, Conn. we. 5.85 6.75 7.35 9.30 11.60 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Worcester,Mass, A7.... 4.95 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Worcester,Mass, T6.... 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Youngstown C8 ....... ..- 6.80 7.40 9.35 1.65 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Trenton, eeccce cee 10.30 12.50 15.35 
Harrison,N.J. C18 10.30 12.50 15.35 
NewYork, W3 .... 10.30 12.50 15.35 








$7.15 $7.40 $7.80 Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 
ce 7.25 7.50 7.90 Youngstown Y1 ........ ae 
pais 7.15 7.40 7.80 
bos 7.85 7.60 8.00 
1+ 715 7-40 7-80 | Key to Producers 
waie 7.15 7.40 7.80 1A1 Acme Steel Co. 
+++ 7.90 8.15 8.55 [A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
coe «= 7.25 7.50 7.90 1A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
eee 715 7.40 7.80 [A7 American Steel & Wire 
eee 715 7.40 7.80 4 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- nae —— pe oo 
Field ture tric Motor mo [434 price Steel gd 
we --. 7.25 8.50 9.30 
775 9.00 9.80 A13 American Cladmetals Co. 
6.95 7.25 ian weed ‘** [B1 Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
7.10 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 }B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
.. 6.75 7.25... ... |B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
... 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 |B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
6.95 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 |B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
ie 7.75 9.00 9.80 |B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 
B8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Co. 
72 65 58 2 B14 A. M. Byers Co. 
oo 10.40 11.10 11.90 
? os ass occe KCl Calstrip Steel Corp. 
eed 10.90 21.60 12.40 [c2 — cAecgy rec 
kbs ceaeh see org-Warner Corp. 
10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 |c4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C5 sage oo *. Steel Div. 
* 7 . arium Steel Corp. 
T-100 7-90 1-80 1-73 Ic7 Cleve. Cold Rolling Mills 
12.90 13.75 14.75 15.25 |C& Cold Metal Products Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 





C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia Steel Co. 

C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Steel Corp. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Detroit Tube & Steel 
Disston & Sons, Henry 
D6 Driver Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Steel 

F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 


Geneva Steel Co. 
Globe Iron Co. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Heppenstall Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co, 
Jones& Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Electric Steel 
Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 








Torrancs 


Sparrow 
Waukeg 
ROPE W 
Bartonv 
Buffalo 
Clevelar 


Wauke¢ 
Worces' 


(A) Pl 
(B) Im 
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S15 10, sTRIP, Hot-Rolled ingot Iron WIRE, Manufacturers Bright i 
BE AN aS “eae Vine Scere Sn es, are, Bo Ma am oe 
ae a eer eee ab quippa,Pa. pence an 12 ..++++2.14 To dealers & mfrs. (7) Col. 
aCity,Ala. R2 ...4.85 Alton,ill.(1) Li .......6.25 Williamsport,Pa, S19 ...150 
+ + 1060 su n old-alled Ingot Iron Aliquippa,Pa. JS ......4.85 Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..6.25 WIRE, Barbed Col, Alabamacity,Ale. RZ ..18 
+ «10,30 R2 .........5.29 Atlanta All ..........5.10 Buffal ‘6.25 Alabamai pe Aleuipes.re.G3) 25 ..2i8 
+ ++ 10.69 Alton,ll.(1) 11 "265 Cleveland A? coecece ee SS pare, Sn e..iao Suanee 
om eal HOOP feemne: lg yy eveland A7 .... 6. ppa, Pa +++ +140 Bartonville, ii. cis) ied" 2 ans 
(1) ‘K4°/74:85 Donora,Pa. A7 6.25 Atlanta All ...../..... 43 
arbon Atlanta BIE ocscccs cosdiOS Batalo wiz ” ercccce ee : Chicago,I), W13 ........ 118 
--4.05 Buffalo W12 ........ +80 Dalat AT 6.6656 6.25 Bartonville, Ill. (19) “gd! l143 
36 ..5,50 |) Riverdale. Al ......3.90 Chicago W13 ....... .-5.10 Fostoria,O. Si 6.23 Crawfordsville M8 ......245 nan EOS 
ee res ,Pa. Seccsccclelé Glovaland AT, CS ,0. oo * Donora,P: Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 ..122 
aisea hows * mee C20 |: .14.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 6. coo lag ++140 Donora,Pa. AT .....+0-- 118 
Si5-535 oungs seu senes Crawfordsville, ont, 00. .0.10 Eamnngees BS ........3-90 Sota pe “ag °° °°** 140 Duluth’ AZ ... ‘118 
EST ws, merchant Quatiy, | panaresmee AP vos ee 498 Milbury Maes. 2) NG “$05 Houston tex. 89 ..0000./148 Gatveenttes, rc... /1a8 
: 50 6 to 8 i ae = 9 pe Fairfield,Ala. T2\.....14.85 Palmer,Mass. Wi2 ....6.05 J0hnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 140 foustonfex, 85. 126 
Rm amamaciey 2-679 G05 Fontoria.0,(20 ‘ex 21189 Pitsburg Cali, Ch °-°-7-20 Kansancuy to,”“Ai''< agg Johmetgwnge B22. 
aes eae eee ce cece ees yiNed. ecccce e 5 apis Oliet,IH,. Ad .wseeee 
-++-5.50 [ff quanta A11, .-.- 5.95 9.40 Johnstown,Pa. BZ .....4.85 Portsmouth,0. P12 "....6.25 ee TclO nO. aan MansesCity, Mo. “130 
ee meson Bort 5.70 6.15 Joliet,I. AT ..........4.85 So.Chicago,Ill R2_.-.... ‘5 Goan. PT... 148 Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....120 
Me wate by gas nsasCity,Mo. S5 e So.SanFrancisco C10 ...6.85 Pittsburg, Calif. Cli SS CES 160 Minnequa,Colo. C10 123 
Te “4:99 Gootordsville 225 Hee hed pn pa C16 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.35 Portsmouth, 0. (18) P12. 1147 Monessen,Pa, P7 ......124 
577400] Donora AZ .... 5.70 6.15 Minnequa,Golo, G16". ...6: aes At... 4 ees NO eee PID... ime 
a Sean 5 x oonene renton,N.J. A7 .......6.55 So.Chicago,Ill. R2....... smouth,O. eoecee 
nena smal —— eceee eo a4 ane, Pe. i eee Waukegan,Ill, A7 ......6.25 So. -Chicago,Il. R2 C10. a Rankin,Pa, AZ .....+++- ee 
liso i zat sce : ewark, 6-8ga. I-1....5.50 Worcester A7, T6, W12..6.55 Spa So.Chicago,Tl. R2 ...... 
Houston,Tex. S5.. 6.10 6.55 No. Ton: a parrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..142 
Aion Bf! ...630 615 Pima Wir. ts 7 -++-6.75 Sterling,IIl.(1) N15 ....140 Sterling, Ty Mais 380 
eee acy AZ rei 4 Pittsburg,Calif, Cll mea rs oo Upholstery Spring BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. Torrance, Caiit. Cli .....138 
oo BS , . ortsmouth,O. P12 .. re iquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.90 AlabamaCity, Ala, R2.. 123 orcester,Mass. AT ....124 
+ 585 evass Bs. 5.80 6.05 Rankin, Pa. AT. ....... 4.85 Alton,ll.(1) Li .......5.90 Atlanta All ............ STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
eae ele -. 6.65 ... So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....4.85 Buffalo W12 ... 5.90 pocsenviiin 11.(19) K4 13s Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. .6.15 
-. + 6,00 een . re = Bo. SanFrancisco C10 ...5.80 at rs «+++++-5.90 Crawfordsville M8 "339 KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....6.40 
18. 5.85 teats : parrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 Donora,Pa. A7 ........5.90 Donora,Pa. AT .......-. 123 Lebanon,Pa. B2 .......+ 6.15 
» 4.90 | f| Palmer ..-. 5.15 ... Sterling,IIk(1) N15 ...4.85 Duluth A7 oihcasks OO DOME AT csc... Minnequa,Colo. os 6.15 
""5'10 | || Pitts.Calif. C11.. 6.65 6.80 Struthers,0. Y1 .......4.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.90 pee AT T2 oe Pittsburgh JS ........625 
+585 ore (18)P12 . — 4 eee Ot 0 5.80 oe. ga per Joliet,I, AZ ........0e- 123 payee on oe 
f ae ; egan .eeee.4.85 Monessen,Pa. - 5. KansasCity, Mo. a5, o.Chicago, Ml, 6. 
6.00 Eiuscago R2°:: 5.70 5.95 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.5.15 NewHaven,Conn. A7 ...6.20 Kokomo, Ind. (ok (gee 135 Struthers. ¥1 . 6.15 
5:85 | [| §0.8.Fran. C10 .. 6.65 7.10 WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat Palmer,Mass. W12 ....6.20 Minnequa,Colo, C10 .....128 Youngstown R2......... 6.15 
ae erling, inn ite 6 oak ea 29 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ...7.10 Pittsburgh, Calif, C11 ...147 TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
‘ag Il. ’ uffalo W12 "35 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....5.90 So.Chicago,Ill. R2....... 123 KansasCit 85 ....9.85 
[4'e5 | f] Struthers,O. Y1 . 5.70 6.15 Cleveland A7 5.5 Roebling,N.J. R5 ......6.20 So.SanFran.,Calif. C10 ..147 Lebanon, Pe 33) B2 ...9.85 
+ 5.25 Torrance,Cal. C11 6.65 ... Crawfordsville,Ind. MB... oa. So.Chicago,IIl R2 ....5.90 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..125 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.85 
14.65 | || Worcester A7.... 6.00 6.45 Detroit D2 ....+...... SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.00 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....123 Pittsburgh 03, P14 ...9.85 
An'ld Gal, DOVER: G6. eee ee ee 8. 39 Torrance,Calif. Cil ...-7-10 uaus g STAPLES, Non-Stock Seattle BB --.-.-----+- — 
5 Fostoria,O. S1........6.00 Trenton,N.J. A7 . 6.20 m 
ae WIRE, 16 gage) Stone Stone Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......5.70 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......5.90 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...6.10 Fairfield-ala T2 4.50 
“4.65 ee aoe 4 Lge nee T6 ...6.20 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.20 pb eo bee Gary,Ind *gedioppbee ‘= 
er Barto -10. .95 Massillon,O. R& ......5. rdsv 4 a . tecgerees 5 
5.25 ||] Cleveland AT ....10.25 12.15 Monessen:Pa, P16" ".,..6.85 WOVEN FENCE, 9-15%4 Ge. Col, Donora,Pa, A7 Laskawanna,N-¥. B2 "24-50 
1.06- Gcawtrdavie MS. .10.80 12.00 Monsseet, Fs. PT ccs04 2610 Pooe ee aT egg = © m1 Minnequa,Colo. €10- ... .4.50 
1.35¢ oria,O. ..-1040 13.00 NewHaven,Conn. D2 ... a. a.,1/-loga. 213 Aa i 5 . ceed 
11.65 |} | Jommstown B2 ...10.25 12.15 Pawtucket,R.I. 1. (42) NS. 16.85 Aliquippa, Pa. 9-14 ga. 35° 120 oliet,Il. AT hoy eae 
11.65 Kokomo C16 ....10.25 11.95 Trenton,N.J. 15 Atlanta Ail .. . 133 nage C16 ......6. Steelton,Pa. B2 ........ .50 
1.65 | fF) Minnequa C10... 10.40 12.40 Warsakiee ad Bartonville, Il.(19) K4 ..130 erat enya t +++-6.20 Torrance,Calif, C11 ....4.65 
11565 Palmer,Mass.W12 10.25 12.15 Worcester T6 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..132 of ose ae 
11.65 |} | Pitts.Cal. C11 ..10.60 12.50 Worcester W12 Donora,Pa. AT ...-+++- 130 RankinPar A? sso $98 Bessemer,Pa, US 4.70 
“® || prismth. (18) P12°10.55 12.30 WIRE, Fine & Weavingl8” Coils) Duluth AZ ........ 2280 So.Chicago,Ill. R2..... 6.10. Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......4.70 
see SparrowsPt. B2 ..10.35 12.25 Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 8.90 Pairtiela Ala, TH ccevccele s Jno yg . Ind.Ha 
; ; ar parrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.05 ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.70 
1165 Waukegan AT ...10.25 12.15 Buffalo Wi2 ..........8.90 pouston, Tex. So 8 Sterling,Ill.(1)' Nis 5.65 Joliet,I0, US ..........4. 70 
; Bas ; see? 
118? || Rope WiRE CAD 0B) Gqncago WIS ----+++++ +880 Jonnstown,i7gs.,6" BS . .204 Woreester,Mass, AT ...6.25 [ackawangein G10... 
11.95 Bartonville,1ll, K4 8.55 8.80 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .8. 95 Johnstown,17ga.,4” B2 ..207 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) Steelton,Pa, B2 ....... 
11.65 _ hy 3 Ne 8.55 8.80 Fostoria,O. Sl .-...... fn Mg a ae To dealers (33) AXLES 
ok evelan .... 8.55 8.80 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... ‘880 sername ace es Conshohocken,Pa. A3...$7.35 Ind-Harbor, Ind 
11.65] | | Donora,Pa. AZ .. 8.55 8.80 Kokomo,Ind. C16 °.....8.90 oKomo,Ind. C16 ......132 Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ‘S333 JohnstownPa. B2 ....5.60 
vse. | [| Postoria,O. Sl... 8.85 9.10 Monessen,Pa. P16 ......8.90 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....138 Oval ae cap ane! ; 
11.95 | Jcnnstown, Pa. ie? 8.55 8.80 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....9.20 oes opal a a Std. TeeRails 
a1.os | | | MonessemPa- P16 8.55 8.80 Portsmouth,0. P12 ...:8.90 5 urg,Cal =108 Std. - Std. All 60 lb 
11.85 | | | Monessen,Pa. PT . 8.80 9.05 Roebling,N.J. RS ..... 9.20 oa ae P12 137, RAILS No.1 No.2 No.2 Under 
. <a, ee i aukegan,IIl AZ ......8.90 Rettig 
11.65 Palmer,Mass. W12 8.85 9.10 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.9.20 8 Chicago, IM. R2 ....126 = ies eerie 380 _. co 
r Scan. cece cae ue M Sterling, Titi) N15 «2.130 ,Ala. en cia 3.50 se. 4.00 
11.60 Roebling N.J. R RE, Galv'd ACE For Cores Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... aan ror sina 4.00 
ae sc 5. 8.85 9.10 Bartonville, I. w+..8.50 FENCE POSTS Col. Gary,Ind. U5 .......... 3.60 3.50 3.55 es 
i wsPt. B2.. 8.65 8.90 Monessen,Pa. Pre IS es. Huntington, W.Va. W7 .. +s. tas ses . 
ihers.0. Y1... 6.55 8.50 jeenttee tay hicagoHts.,IMl. C2 .....140 sy rasn : 5.00 
11.95 ans af ame & ebling,N.J. R5 ...... 8.80 Duluth A7 ...... eon. 125 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .... 3.60 3.50 55 a 
ty ,N.J. A7.. 8.85 9.10 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .8.60 Johnstown,Pa, B2 .... + + (16)4.00 
F Waukegan,Ill. AZ. 8.55 Franklin,Pa. F5 ...... - 14 
Woreester'J4, T6. 8:85 9:10 pe nstown,Pa. B2 .....8.50 Huntington,w.Va. W7 ..140 Michesus Colo C10 2... 3.60 3.50 4.0 
. . oe 3 R »Colo, oes 60 3. i 
8 om Bartonville li (1) Ké ..10.90 MariomO.” Pil .....,,.440 Steelton,Pa. B2 =... S60 3.50 a 
5:35 ®) ieee Fn Plow. = ,Pa. P16 ....11.40 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ”¥ edeeionnitaiamieatincedinan ¥y moe 4.75 
. . oebling,N.J. R5 .....11.55 Moline,Ill. R2 .. 
P11 Pollak Steel Co. T2 ‘Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R ‘ TOOL STEEL 
Key to Producers P12 Portsmouth Division, ‘fs oan Prod. & Chem, -| Grade Cents per lb Grade Cents per Ib 
0. ‘ Detroit Steel Corp. T4 Texas Steel Co Reg. Carbon ....23.00 13.5W,4Cr,3V_ .....cseeeees 140.00 
Xo. Ml McLouth Steel Corp. P13 Precision Drawn Steel TS Thomas Steel Co Extra Carbon ....27.00 18W,4Cr,2V,9Co .......000% 217.50 
‘orp. M4 Mahoning Valley Steel P14 Pitts.Screw & Bolt Co. T6 Thom Wi C Spec. Carbon ....32.50 19W,4Cr,2V,7Co ......... - 217.50 
M5 Medart Co. P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical p77; vr og hg oe - Oil Hardening ...35.00 18.25W,4.25Cr,1V,4.75Co ...185.50 
‘ M6 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., ry Tonkuanda Ir earing| Cr Hot Wrk ......35-00 20.25W,4.25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 323.00 
. MB Mid-States Steel & Wire nee: (Chain. &. Cable Tonawanda | Iron’ Div.| Hi-Carbon-Cr ... .63.50 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo .........78.50 
M9 Midvale Co. P17 Plymouth Steel Co.. mn. . & Stan. San.| 18W,4Cr,1V .....123.50 6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo ........ 87.00 
Mi2 Moltrup Steel Products pi Reeves Steel & Mts, Co, UL ister Iron Works 18W,4Cr,2V ....138.00 6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo ..........+. 109.50 
4 Monarch Steel Co. R2 Republic Steel ae * U4 Universal Cyclops Steel Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
4 McInnes Steel Co. R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. U5 United States Steel Co.j C13, C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M14, 88, U4, V2, V3. 
4 National Supply Co. od soma Sons, John A. - bog eps gl em (a) cas 
ational Tube Co. me Strip Steel Co. can Crucible Steel Co. cago (24) Deduct 0.200.fnerthan-15 Ga, 
Co, N5 Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. R7 Rotary Electric Steel Co. W1 Wallace Barnes Co. ‘3 Anaies, fats, pan nds. (25) Bar mill bands. 
N6 NewEng.HighCarb,Wire R8 RelianceDiv.,EatonMfg. W2 Wallingford Steel Co. (5) Philadelphia del. oad fabricators; ” to yt ~— 
- agg: = ag gg S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co Red ba ere hye tae (2 i ivan. is ‘an = y 
] olling 0. e : ashington Steel Corp. To jobbers, 3 cols. lower. (27) Bar mill sizes. 
y Ni4 Nrthwst. Steel Roll. Mills = a ae ~— W6 Weirton Steel Co. (8) 16 gage and heavier. (28) Bonderized, 
N15 Northwestern 8.&W.Co. So Spertield Steel Corp. w7 W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. dn tao (39) Bubject, to 10% Increaee. 
Ni6 New Delphos Mfg. Co. §7 Simmons Co. = West.Auto.Mach.Screw } (11 Cleveland & Pittsburgh mw ee 
> eatland Tube Co. (12) Worcester, (31) Not annealed. 
[|S austen g gascon. SF Bisonde see e ses co Wie Waesine atest conp. | UH) RACs tint w (3) A Em cure 
" Bi e s 9 Sele * W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel eavier (33) To jobbers, deduct 20 cents, 
7 Pi P 813 Standard Forgings Corp. Div., Colo, Fuel (14) Also wide Smee beams. (34) 7.25¢ for cut lengths. 
e s acific States Steel Corp. S14 Standard Tube Co. wi3 witen olo, Fuel & Iron, (15) %4” and thin (35) 72” and narrower. 
Pacific Tube. Co. 15 Stanley Works son Steel & Wire Co.] (16) 40 lb and under. (36) 54” and peters. 
P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. S16 Struthers Iron & Steel W14 Wisconsin Steel Div. (17) Flats only. (37) 15 rm od & lighter: 60” & 
| P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. International Harvester] (75) Chicago & if gag 
Pé Pittsburgh Coke&Chem. S19 Superior Steel C ° 2 amaiwiam, = ware  & lighter: 48” & 
P7 Pi . Pp i e ‘orp. W18 Wyckoff Steel C ( Deduct a 25¢ for unsrenee narro 
P9 oe ses Steel Co. S819 Sweet’s Steel Co. eel Co. (21) New " on il ako 
a sburgh Tube Co. 820 Southern States Steel _¥1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube| (23) 28 Ga, san ran, Bay area, (40) Lighter than °: an 0.086"; 0. — 
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How to Put Delicate Patterns Through a 
5-Ton ‘Wringer’’, Successfully 


Sf 


These knurling 
mills, made from No. 11 Special (Water- 
Hard) Tool Steel, press artistic patterns 
into large steel rolls for embossing cloth, 
paper and plastic. Here’s what was 
required of the tool steel: It had to be 
hard enough to prevent upsetting; tough 
enough to prevent delicate edges from 
breaking under operating pressures up 
to 5 tons. Patterns on the mills were 
quite fragile and sections as deep as 1" 
could not collapse. Further, the steel had 
to heat treat with very little warpage. 


But picking the proper steel wasn’t as 


tough as you may imagine. For the 
Carpenter Matched Set Method not only 
indicated the one dest steel for the job but 
enabled production management to “‘call 
its shots” .. . have the mills produce the 
required number of patterns on schedule, 
with less costly downtime. 


For any plant making or using tools and 
dies, the Matched Set Method offers even 


Export Department: Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.—‘‘CARSTEELCO’’ 


arbenter 


more advantages than simplified selec- 
tion. You benefit from lower tool steel 
inventories, heat treating economies, 
simplified toolroom and production pro- 
cedures. To discover how it can work for 
you in your plant, write for the new 
booklet “How to Get Better Tool and 
Die Performance’. THE CARPENTER 
STEEL CO., 139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


i tool Steers wy, 
re % 


Ps 3 


MATCHED TOOL & DIE STEELS 


More than top-grade steels ...a Method 


to keep tooling and production on schedule! 


For your convenience, Carpenter carries warehouse stocks in principal cities throughout the country 
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MARKET PRICES 





= 


Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 24.50c. Conn. Valley; 
Lake 24.62%c, delivered. 

Brass Ingots: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 29.00c; 
$8-10-2 (No. 215) 44.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
$5.00c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 25.50c. 

Zinc: Prime western 17.50c; brass special 
17.75c; intermediate 18.00c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 18.85c, delivered. 

lead: Common 16.80c; chemical 16.90c; cor- 
roding 16.90c, St. Louis. 

Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 19.00c, 
pigs 18.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over. Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more but 
not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib 
el, orders. 

Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 30.75- 
32.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
30.75-31.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 32.75- 
$3.50c; grade 2, 30.00-31.50c; grade 3, 30.00- 
$0.50; grade 4, 28.50-30.00c. Prices include 
freight at c.l. rate up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 
Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over 24.50c, f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, prompt 147.00. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 42.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 42.50; f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 

Niekel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 50.50c; 25-Ib pigs, 
58.15c; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 54.15c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
51.00c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, —_. — lots, New 
York, $216-$220 per 76-Ib fi 

Bervilium-Copper: 3. aie iconag ‘Be, $1.56 per 
Ib of alloy, f.o.b., Reading, Pa. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2.55 del.; special or patented shapes $2.80. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.10 per Ib for 500 Ib (kegs); 
$2.12 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $2.17 per lb 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, New York 90.16c per oz. 
Platinum: $90-$93 per ounce from refineries. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce, 

Iridium: $200 per troy ounce, 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 





Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 

(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheet: Copper 41.03; yellow brass 37.84; 
commercial bronze, 95%, 40.99; 90%, 40.55; 
ted brass, 85%, 39. 59; 80%, 39.15; best qual- 
ity, 39. 15; nickel silver, 18%, 51.91-52.36; 
phosphor-bronze grade A, 5%, 60.20-62.82, 
Rod: Copper, hot-rolled 36.88; cold-drawn 
38.13; yellow brass free cutting, 32.23; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 40.68; 90%, 40.24; red 
brass 85%, 39.28; 80%, 38.84 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 41. 07; yellow brass 
40.85; commercial bronze, 90%, 43.21; red 
brass, 85% 42.50, 
Wire: Yellow brass 38.13; ——— bronze, 
95%, 41.28; 90%, 40.84; Ted bras: 85%, 
39.88; 80%, 39.44; best quality brass, "59, 44, 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
¢.l, 28.67-30.295; Le.l. 29.17-30.92; 100,000 Ib 
lots 28.545-30.295; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern 
mills, c.l. 30.10, 1.c.1, 30.18, 100,000 Ib lots 
2.35 — del., -» 15,000 lb or more 34.50, 
¢. 


NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 


(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 Ib or 

more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 

30,000 Ib c.l. orders.) 

Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.l. 
Coiled 


Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 30.1 coe 
0.135-0.096 30.6 
0.095-0.077 


Thickness 
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* Lengths 72 to 180 inches. ft Maximum di- 
ameter, 26 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 

Diam. (in.) [a —Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T: 

across flats i7S-T4" R317-T4 178-T4 
0.1 2.0 eee eee 
0.156-0,188 \. eo5 coe 

0.219-0.313 cee éan 
37: 46.0 48.0 


48.0 


1.688-2.000 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more $22.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt 10 sq ft to 
140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $22.00 per cwt. 
Traps and bends: List prices plus 60%. 


ZINC 
Sheets, 24.50c, f.o.b, mill 36,000 lb and over. 
Ribbon zine in coils, 23.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 23.50- 
24.50c; over 12-in., 23.50-24.50c. 
“A’? NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 71.50c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
77.50c. Rods and shapes, 67.50c. Plates, 
69.50c. Seamless tubes, 100.50c. 


MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-roiled 57.00c 
60.00c. Rods and shapes, 
56.00c. Seamless tubes, 90.00c. 
blocks, 50.00c. 


Shot and 


MAGNESIUM 
Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 55.00-62.00c; 25 
to an lb, 45.00-52.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 


41. 
TITANIUM 
(Prices per 1b, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b, mill) 
; sheared mill plate, $12; strip, 
forgings, $6; hot-rolled and 
forged bars, 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


NOTE: Copper; Electrolytic, del. Gonn. Valley; Lead, common grade, 


42.00 
171.798 35.462 50.50 


del. St. Louis; Zinc, prime 


western, E. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; Antimony, 
bulk, t.o.b. Laredo, "Tex.: Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery unpacked ; 
Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b, Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 27.00c; 5 tons and over 27.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00c; less than 1 ton 28.50c. 

per Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 37.69c; oval 37.19c, Cast 37.375c, 
delivered in eastern territory. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
1000 Ib 60.8c, a 1000 Ib 62.8c, f.0.b, Ni- 
agara Falls. N. Y¥ 
Sedium Cyanide: ‘96-98% %-oz ball, in 200 lb 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 19,00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
18.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N, Y. Packaged 
in 100 Ib drums add %-cent. 
Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 200 Ib, 29.25c; over 200 Ib 28.25c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 
Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 68.50c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 69.50c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 70.50c, 500 to 3000 Ib 71.50c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 73.50c; under 100 lb, 76.50c; 
f.o.b, Cleveland. 
Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 35.U0c; 400-Ib 
bbl. 33.00c up to 10,000 Ib, 32.50c; over 10,000 
lb, f.0.b. Cleveland, freight allowed on barreis, 
or 4 or more kegs. 
Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, nom.; 500 
to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 lb, nom.; less than 
200 Ib, nom.; ball, 1000 Ib and over, nom.; 
500 to 999 Ib, nom. ; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; less 
than 200 Ib, nom.; ; f o.b, Sewaren, N. J. 
Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, 
100 Ib, to consumers nom.; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, nom.; 600 to 1900 
lb, nom.; 2000 to 9900 Ib, nom,; f.o.b, Sew- 
aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 
Zine Cyanide: 100 lb drums, less than 10 
drums 47.7c, 10 or more durms, 45.7c, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
less than 2000 lb nom.; more than 2000 lb, 
nom., f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
nom.; 100 lb kegs nom., f.o.b, Carteret, N. J. 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 

Prices in cents per pound for less than 20,000 
lb, f.0.b. shipping point. 

Clean Rod Clean 

Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper 23.00 00 22.25 
Yellow Brass 20.125 e 18.75 
Commercial Bronze 

21.125 


21.00 


Red Brass 
85% ..- 21.50 20.75 
80% ... ° 20.625 

Muntz metal z 18.26 

Nickel, silver, ee . x 11.125 

Phos, bronze, A .... 2 i 22.75 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 

BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 
carload lots) 
No, 1 copper 29.00; No, 2 copper 26.00; light 
copper 24.50; composition red brass 25.00- 
25.50; radiators 19.50; heavy yellow brass 
19.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 21.50*; No. 2 copper 20.00°; light 
copper 19.00*; refinery brass (60% copper) 
per dry copper content 20.00. 


* Nominal. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 


Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 25.50-26.50; No, 2 24.00-25.00; light copper 
22.00-22.50; No. 1 composition red brass 22.00- 
23.00; No 1 composition turnings 21.00-22.00; 
mixed brass turnings 13.00; new brass clip- 
pings 20.00-21.00; No. 1 brass rod turnings 
19.00; light brass 15.00; clean heavy yellow 
brass 17.50; new brass rod ends 19.50; auto 
radiators 17.50-18.00; cocks and faucets, 19.00- 
19.50; brass pipe 20.00-20.50. 

Lead: Heavy 16.50-16.75; battery plates 9.50- 
10.00; linotype and stereotype 17.00; electrotype 
15.75-16.00; mixed babbitt 17.00. 

Zine: Old zine 12.50-13.00; new die cast scrap 
12.50-13.00; old die cast scrap 8.25-8.50. 

Tin: No. 1 pewter 80.00-85.00; block tin pipe 
110.00-120,00; No, 1 babbitt 70.00-75.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 21.50-22.00; old sheets 
17.00-17.50; crankcase 17.00-17.50; borings and 
turnings 15.00. 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE 


in its advance from full rigged wooden ships 
to modern floating palaces of steel, has been 
paced by the production and transportation of 
the necessary ores from which have been made the metals 


that have made its development possible. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE ¢ FERRO ALLOYS 
VESSEL TRANSPORTATION « COAL 
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The Metal Market 


Government will place copper and aluminum under CMP 
beginning July 1 and will issue price regulations soon cov- 
ering major nonferrous metals and related products 


FLOW of copper and aluminum, as 
well as steel, from producer to de- 
fense-rated products will be regu- 
lated by provisions of the Controlled 
Materials Plan beginning July 1 (see 
details on page 43, this issue). CMP 
will regularize distribution of these 
metals to consumers engaged in de- 
fense work, but will not solve the 
difficult supply problem for other 
classes of consumers. 

On the price front, RFC continues 
to set the daily tin quotation and has 
lowered it to around $1.47 from a 
recent high of $1.50144. When this 
agency was appointed the sole seller 
in this country, the market was 
quoted $1.34. Price movements in 
other nonferrous markets are confined 
to scrap material, but these will be 
halted soon by OPS. 

Tailored price regulations, covering 
major metals and their related prod- 
ucts, are about ready for promulga- 
tion. The following products will be 
removed from the general price 
freeze and will be placed under in- 
dividual orders: Aluminum and 
aluminum scrap, copper and copper 
scrap, lead and lead scrap, zinc and 
zinc scrap, nickel scrap, brass mill 
scrap, tungsten concentrates, mica 
parts for fabrication, ferrotungsten 
and related products, ferromanganese 
and ferrosilicon. 

The first of these “tailored” regu- 
lations, fixing a ceiling on tungsten 
at $65 per net ton unit was scheduled 
to be issued late last week. Tungsten, 
prior to the effective date of the new 
regulation, was frozen at rates vary- 
ing from $27 to $65 per unit. A unit 
is 20 pounds of tungsten content to 
a net ton of ore. . 


Tin Importers Seek Relief 


Leading tin importers and dealers 
are protesting to NPA the govern- 
ment order which prevents private 
importation of the metal. These in- 
terests recommend that: 

RFC express its willingness to buy 
tin from private importers on a com- 
petitive basis; NPA authorize the 
RFC to sell tin to private importers 


and dealers at the. same terms at- 


which it offers to sell tin to consum- 
ers; the order be. modified so that 
allocation authorizations shall be is- 
sued to purchasers of tin and that 
these purchasers be free to make the 
best possible arrangements for the 
procurement of tin; NPA authorize 
importers and dealers to carry and 
maintain stocks of tin in the United 
States within reasonable prescribed 
limits. 

The tin dealers also question wheth- 


of doing this through the RFC as 
the sole importer. 

The government’s decision at the 
beginning of March to suspend tin 
purchases for stockpiling has _ re- 
sulted in a sharp drop in imports. 
Tin exports from Malaya to the 
United States in March dropped to 
only 130 tons from 1280 tons in Feb- 
ruary and compared with 4634 tons 
in March, 1950. Total tin shipments 
from Malaya during March, however, 
increased to 5988 tons from 5412 tons 
in February and compared with 6702 
tons a year ago. Of the March ex- 
ports, shipments to the United King- 
dom increased to 1383 tons from 210 
tons in February; those to continen- 
tal Europe, to 2577 tons from 2495; 
to British possessions, to 691 tons 
from 428; to other countries, to 1207 
tons from 999. 


Metal Imports May Drop 


Further contraction of copper, lead 
and zinc supplies will develop if the 
threatened strike of Mexican miners 
materializes. The strike would affect 
over 60 companies including such 
United States affiliate companies as 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Mexican Zinc Co. (American Zinc 
Co.) and Cananea Copper Co. These 
companies ship more than 90 per cent 
of their production to the United 
States. In addition, American Metal 
Co.’s Blackwell, Okla., smelter is 
largely dependent on ores and con- 
centrates from Mexico. American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.’s smelters 
at Dumas, Tex., and East St. Louis, 
Mo., also normally treat large ton- 
nages of Mexican material. 

Consumers need all the metal they 


can get from foreign sources to aug- 
ment the inadequate domestic sup- 
ply. Stocks of slab zinc held by smelt- 
ers in this country at the end of 
March amounted to only 11,105 tons, 
equivalent to only about three days’ 
needs. Shipments are restricted to the 
current output of smelters, amount- 
ing to 80,450 tons last month. During 
the last six months, production of 
slab zinc amounted to 470,881 tons 
while shipments totaled 470,043. 


More Metal for Transit Cars 


Manufacturers of public transit ve- 
hicles were granted interim relief 
from aluminum and copper limita- 
tions in the second quarter of 1951 by 
National Production Authority. This 
relief permits the manufacture of 15 
streamlined streetcars, 80 rapid tran- 
sit cars, 222 silent electric trolley 
coaches and 2000 city and intercity 
busses. 


Aluminum Output Gains 


Aluminum supplies are increasing, 
but defense requirements are gaining 
at an even faster pace. This accounts 
for the fact that you may be having 
more difficulty in obtaining required 
tonnages. Average daily production 
of primary aluminum rose more than 
2 per cent in February, reflecting the 
industry’s continuing efforts to boost 
its output, says D. M. White, secre- 
tary, Aluminum Association New 
York. Shipments of fabricated alu- 
minum products showed a decline due 
to the shorter month. 


Alcoa Curtails at Massena 


A shortage of aluminum for civi- 
lian products will necessitate the 
laying off of approximately 70 em- 
ployees at the Massena Works of 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Massena, N. Y., it was announced by 
J. H. DeKlyn, works manager. 
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FOR LOW CEILINGS: Operator at the Resurrection Mining Co., Leadville, Colo., 
changes battery box of a General Electric 12-ton 40-volt trammer locomotive 


er RFC is legally authorized to fix 
the price of tin for importation and 
sale to consumers in this country. 
Steps should be taken, they say, to 
permit private importers to import . 
tin without the unnecessary burden 


at the battery-charging roll-off table. This compact locomotive can operate 
on narrow track, has a folding cab to permit loading in limited mine hoist 
cages, and is designed for use in metal mines where clearances are restricted 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 
TES: os. n ase $44.00 
SO SEA eee 44.00 
Mar. 1951 44.00 
Apr. 2000 o6.c226. 29.40 
Anr. 1946 ........ 40.17 





Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 





Basing point ceiling prices per gross 
ton from which maximum shipping 
prices are computed on scrap of 
dealer and industrial origin; and 
from which ceiling on-line and ceil- 
ing delivered prices are computed 
on scrap of railroad origin. 


No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel (Grade )1 
Dealer, 





Conshohocken, Pa. 44.50 
Detroit, Mich 43.15 
Duluth, Minn. 42.00 
Harrisburg, Pa. 44.50 
Housten, Tex. 39.00 
Johnstown, Pa. s 46.00 
Kansas City, Mo. ... B 41.50 
Kokomo, Ind. Ss 44.00 
Los Angeles ....... x 37.00 
Middletown, O. J 45.00 
Midland, Pa. ....... . 46.00 
Minnequa, Colo. e 40.00 
Monessen, Pa. \e 46.00 
Phoenixville, Pa. R 44.50 
Pittsburg, Calif. .... 35.00 37.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 44.00 46.00 
Portland, Oreg. .... 35.00 37.00 
Portsmouth, O. ..... 42.00 44.00 
St. Louis, Mo. ...... 41.00 43.00 
San Francisco ...... 35.00 37.00 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 35.00 37.00 
Sharon, Pa. ........ 4.00 46.00 
Sparrows Point, Md. . 42.00 44.00 
Steubenville, O. .... 44.00 46.00 

mere, DD. ssecvcece 44.00 46.00 
Weirten, W. Va. .... 44.00 46.00 
Youngstown, O. .... 44.00 46.00 


Differentials from Base 
Differentials per gross ton above or 
below the price of Grade 1 (No. 
1 heavy melting steel) for other 
grades of dealer and industrial 
scrap. 

Open-hearth and Blast Furnace 
Grades 


2. No. 2 Heavy Melting .. —$2.00 
3. No. 1 Busheling ...... Base 
4. Ne. 1 Bundles ..cccces Base 
> No. 2 Bundles ........ — 3.00 


. Machine Shop Turnings —10.00 
7. Mixed Borings & Short 
Turnings coos — 6.00 
oes — 6.00 
. + 00 





G 
- Billet, Bloom & Forge 
Crops ........--eceees + 7.50 
Bar Crops & Plate 
Scrap ... 5.00 
ae eee 5.00 
. Punchings & Plate Scrap + 2.50 
. Electric Furnace Bundles +. 2.00 
Cut Structurals & Plate: 


16. 3 feet and under .... 3.00 
17. 2 feet and under .... + 5.00 
18. __1 foot and under .... + 6.00 
19. Briquetted Cast Iron 

i! sisetascbenens Base 
20. Foundry Steel, 2 feet 

Le eee 
21, Foundry Steel, a foot 

a ee 4.00 
22. Springs and Crankshafts + 1.00 
23. Alloy Free Turnings .. — 3.00 
24. Heavy Turnings ...... — 1.00 








CEILING PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices as set forth in Office of Price Stabilization ceiling price regulation No. 5, effective Feb. 7, 1951. 


Special Grades 
25. Briquetted Turnings ... Base 
26. No. 1 Chemical Borings — 3.00 
27. No. 2 eeeue Borings — 4.00 
28. Wrought Iron eee $10.00 
29. Shafting e+ +10.00 


Restrictions on Use 
(1) Prices for Grades 11, 23 and 
24 may be charged only when 
shipped to a consumer directly from 
an industrial producer of such 
grades; otherwise ceiling prices shall 
not exceed prices established for 
the corresponding grades of basic 
open-hearth and blast furnace scrap. 
(2) Prices established for Grades 26 
and 27 may be charged only when 
such grades are sold for use for 
chemical or annealing purposes; 
otherwise ceiling prices for such 
grades shall not exceed the price 
established for Grade 10. 
(3) Prices established for Grade 28 
aay be ye gen only when sold to 
ht iron: other- 
wie onl price for such grade 
shall not exceed the ceiling price 
established for the corresponding 
grade of basic open-hearth. 


Special Pricing Provisions 
(1) Sellers of Grades 26 and 27 
may an extra charge of $1.50 
per ton for loading in box cars, or 
7 cents per ton for covering gon- 
dola cars with a weather-resistant 
covering. 
(2) Ceiling price of pit scrap, ladle 
scrap, salamander scrap, _ skulls, 
skimmings or scrap recovered from 
slag dumps and prepared to charg- 
ing box size, shall be computed by 
deducting from the price of No. 1 
heavy melting steel of dealer and 
industrial origin, the following 
amounts: Where iron content is 
85% and over, $4; 75% and over, 
$6; less than 75%, $10. 
(3) Ceiling price of any inferior 
grade of scrap not listed shall not 
exceed the price of No. 1 heavy 
Melting steel less $15. 


Differentials from Base 
Differentials per gross ton above 
or below the price of Grade 1 (No. 
1 railroad heavy melting steel) for 
other grades of railroad steel scrap. 












2. No. 2 Heavy Melting 

Mn seasvaseconsce «ee —$2.00 
3. No. 2 Steel Wheels cee Base 
4. Hollow Bored Axles ... Base 
5. No. 1 Busheling ...... — 3.50 
6. No. 1 Turnings 
7. No. 2 Turnings, 

ings & Borings 
8. No. 2 Cast Steel ...... — 6.00 
9. Uncut Frogs, switches... Base 
10. Flues, Tubes & Pipes . — 8.00 
11. Structural, Wrought 


Iren and/or steel, 


uncut — 6.00 


12. Destroyed Steel Cars .. — 8.00 
13. No. 1 Sheet Scrap .... — 9.50 
14. Serap Rails, Random 

PD: sc. lois sis 6 coos + 2.00 
15. Rerolting Rails eecceee + 7.00 

Cut Rails: 

16. 3 feet and under .... + 5.00 
17. 2 feet and under .... + 6.00 
18. 18 inches and under. + 8.00 
19. Cast Steel, No. 1 ..... + 3.00 
20. Uncut Tires .......... + 2.00 
21. Cut Tires .......... + 5.00 
22. oxen — “g Side 

WORTONE occ ccccsee ecec Base 
23. Cut peateee & Side 

Frames .... soe + 3.00 
24. Angle & Splice. Bars" «+ + 5.00 
25. Selid Steel Axles ...... +12.00 
26. Steel Wheels, No. 

QVOTMEBS 2ccccccccccce ° Base 
27. Steel Wheels, No. 3... + 5.00 
28. Spring Steel ....... + + 5.00 
29. Couplers & Knuckles” «+ + 5.00 
30. Wrought Iron ...... 2° 8.00 


Restrictions on Use 

(1) Price established for Grade 15 
may be charged only when pur- 
chased and sold for rerolling uses; 
otherwise, ceiling price for such 
grade shall not exceed ceiling price 
established for Grade 14. 

(2) Price established for Grade 30 
may be charged only when sold to 
a@ producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise, ceiling price for such grade 
shall not exceed ceiling price estab- 
lished for No. 1 heavy melting steel. 


CAST IRON SCRAP 
Ceiling price per gross ton for any 
of the following grades of cast iron 
scrap shall be the price shown in the 
Os table, f.o. - shipping point. 

1. Cast Iron, No. 1 
(Cupola Cast) ......-++. $49.00 


2. Cast Iron, No. 2 

(Charging Box Cast) .. 47.00 
3. Cast lron, No. 3 (Heavy 

Breakable Cast) ....... 45.00 
4. Cast Iron, No. 4 

(Burnt Cast) .......... 41.00 
5. Cast Iron Brake Shoes . 41.00 
6. Stove Plate ......e.ee0- 46.00 
7. Clean Auto Cast ...... 52.00 
8. Unstripped Motor Blocks 43.00 
9. Wheels, No. coccccese 47.00 
10. Malleable_..... sees. 55.00 
11. Drop Broken ‘Machinery 

CaSt ccccccccccesccccse 53.00 


Restrictions on Use 
(1) Ceiling shipping point or on-line 
price which a basic open-hearth con- 
sumer may pay for No. 1 cast iron, 
No. 1 wheels, clean auto cast or 
malleable shall be the ceiling price 
established for No. 3 cast iron. 
(2) Ceiling shipping point or on-line 
price which any foundry consumer 
other than a malleable iron producer 
may pay for Grade 10 shall be the 
ceiling price established for No. 1 
cast iron. 

Preparation Charges 
Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
Tation of any grade of steel scrap 
of « iler or industrial origin which 
is allocated by the National Produc- 
tion Authority to a consumer, shall 
be as follows: 

(1) For preparing into Grades No. 

1, No. 2 or No. 3, $8. 

For hydraulically compressing 

Grade No. 4, $6 per ton; Grade 

No. 5, $8. 

For crushing Grade No. 6, $3. 

For preparing into Grade No. 
» $6. 

For preparing into Grade No. 

19, $6. 

For preparing into Grade 

12, Grade No. 13, Grade 

14, or Grade No. 18, $10. 

For preparing into Grade 

17 or Grade No. 21, $10. 

For preparing into Grade 

16 or Grade No. 20, $10. 


(9) For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 15, $8. 

(10) For preparing into Grade No. 
28, $10. 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
ration of any grade of steel scrap 
of railroad origin shall be as fol- 
lows: 

(1) For preparing into Grade No. 1 
and Grade No. 2, 
(2) For hydraulically compressing 
6. 
(3 


Grade No. 13, 

For preparing into Grade No. 
(4 No. 
(6) 


No. 
(6 No. 
(7 


No. 

Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
ration of cast iron shall be limited 
to the following: 

(1) For preparing Grade No. 8 into 
grade No. 7, $9. 

(2) For preparing Grade No. 3 into 
Grade No. 1, $4. 

Whenever scrap has arrived at its 
point of delivery and the consumer 
engages a dealer to prepare such 
scrap, no fee may be charged for 
such services unless the consumer 
= prior written approval from 
OPS 


~~ 


16, $4. 
For preparing into Grade 


~ 


Grade 


~ 


For preparing into 
1 


For preparing into Grade 


w Y 


For preparing into Grade 
4 


No preparation charge other than 
the charges set forth above may be 
made for the preparation of any 
grade of iron or steel scrap unless 
the consumer has_ secured prior 
written approval of such charges 


from OPS. 

Commissions 
No commissions shall be payable ex- 
cept by a consumer to a broker for 
brokerage services rendered. Where 
scrap is allocated by NPA other 





al 


than from a government agency, 
the seller may designate a broker, 
Where scrap is allocated by NPA 
from a governmental agency, the 
consumer may designate a 
In the event a broker purchases 
scrap for sale to a consumer, such 
consumer may pay such broker a 
commission not exceeding $1 a ton, 
repared Scrap 
The term ‘‘unprepared scrap’’ shall 
not include such demolition projects 
as bridges, box cars or automobiles, 
which must be so priced that the 
prepared scrap will be delivered to 
the consumer within the established 
ceiling delivered prices. 

For unprepared steel scrap other 
than materials suitable for hydrau- 
lic compression, the ceiling basing 
point prices shall be $8 per gross 
ton beneath the established calling 
price of the prepared base — 
No. 1 heavy melting er No. 1 rail. 
road heavy melting steel. 

For unprepared material which 
when compressed constitutes No, 1 
bundles the ceiling basing point 
price shall be $6 per gross ton be- 
neath the ceiling basing point price 
for No. 1 bundles; er when com- 
pressed constitutes No. 2 bundles 
the ceiling basing peint price shall 
be $8 per ton beneath the ceiling 
basing point price for Ne. 2 bundles, 

Any iron casting which cannot be 
broken with an ordinary drop into 
Grade No. 2 or Grade No. 1 may 
not be classified as Grade No, 3, 
Where such iron casting requiring 
blasting or other special preparation 
is sold to a consumer of scrap, the 
shipping point price for Grade No.3 
must be reduced by the amount of 
the additional charges required for 
preparation, 

Premiums for Alloy Content 
No premium may be charged for 
alloy content except: $1.25 per ton 
for each 0.25% of nickel where 
scrap contains not less than 1% 
and not over 5.25% nickel; $2 per 
ton for scrap containing not less 
than 0.15 per cent molybdenum and 
$3 for scrap containing not less 
than 0.65% molybdenum; for scrap 
containing not less than 10% man- 
ganese, $4 for scrap in sizes larger 
than 12 x 24 x 8 in., and $14 for 
scrap cut in that size or smaller 
(applicable only if scrap is sold for 
electric furnace uses or on NPA al- 
location); $1 for scrap conforming 
to SAE 52100 when sold for elec- 
tric furnace use only. 

Switching Charges 
Switching charges te be deducted 
from basing point prices of dealer, 
industrial and nonoperating railroad 
scrap, to determine ceiling shipping 
point prices for scrap originating in 
basing points are per gross ton: 
Alabama City, Ala., 43c; Ashland, 

Ky., 47c; Atlanta, 5l1c. 
Bethlehem, Pa., 52c; Birmingham, 

50c; Brackenridge, Pa., 53c; Buf- 

falo, 83c; Butler, Pa., 65c. 
Canton, O., Sic; Chicago (including 


Gary, Ind. ), $1.34; Cincinnati 
(including Newport, Ay 
Claymont, Del, (including Ches- 


ter, Pa.), 798c; Cleveland, 76c. 
—i_ Pa., 56c; Conshohocken, 


Pa., 
parol. 35: Duluth, Minn., 50c. 


Harrisburg, Pa., 51c; Houston, 
Tex., 57c. 

Johnstown, Pa., 75c. 

Kansas City, Mo., 78c; Kokomo, 


Ind., 5c. 

Los p Be (including Firestone 
switching district), 66c. 

Middletown, O., 26c; Midland, Pa., 
75c; Minnequa, Cole. ., 33c; Mones- 

sen, Pa., 51c. 

Phoenixville, Pa., 51c; Pittsburg, 
Calif., 65c; Pittsburgh (including 

Duquesne, 
Munhall), 99¢; Portland, Oreg., 
52c; Portsmouth, O., 51c. 

St. Louis (including Granite City, 
E. St. Louis, Madison, Il.), 5ic; 
San Francisco (including So, San 
Francisco, Niles, Oakland), 66¢; 
Seattle, 59c; Sharon, Pa., T5e; 
Sparrows Point, Md., 20c; Steu- 
benville, O., 51e. 

Warren, Pa., "a5e; Weirton, W. Va., 





7 
Youngstown, T5c, 
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$50 million . . - permitting individual 
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gy ginoenee @ When the pressure is on for more and more output, look to 





STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Birdsboro, Penna. 


Designers and Builders of: 
Steel Mill Machinery « Crushing Machinery ¢ Rolls 





Hydraulic Presses © Special Machinery ¢ Steel Castings 


& ee a 
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A, BIRDSBORO’s engineering skill for the machinery that will 
Hig get you over the hump and keep you there. Call on us for help 


in modernizing your facilities to meet today’s urgent demands, 


A. 10” x 10” bloom 
and 6” x 30” slab 
shear. 


B. 12” continuous 
mill stand showing 
roller bearing end 
roll adjustment. 


C. Shop view of 


gtoup of flat re- 
peaters. 


Offices in: 


BirpsBoro, Pa. AND 


PitTsBuRGH, Pa. 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 129 & 130 


New York — Sheet producers are 
winding up their June allocations. 
Still substantially more tonnage is 
going into rated work. This is as- 
scribed not only to more DO-rated 
work, but to more tonnage for direc- 
tive programs. Delivery promises on 
pO-rated work vary among the differ- 
ent producers and this is particularly 
true with respect to stainless steel 
sheets. Some producers can still of- 
fer July shipment although the ma- 
jority can do little better than August 
or September and in a.few instances 
have little to offer before fourth quar- 
ter. Maintenance and repair rating 
pa is making for a squeeze in 
nickel. 


Philadelphia—One mill has nothing 
to offer on DO-rated work before 
September on hot-rolled sheets, Aug- 
ust on galvanized and July on cold- 
rolled. 

Pittsburgh—Bigger bite will come 
out of civilian sheet tonnage in June 
as result of the increases in DO set- 
asides for that month. Hot-rolled 
sheet reserve now is 30 per cent, 
cold-rolled 16, galvanized 20, other 
coated sheets 16 and hot-rolled strip 
16. In addition, the boost in the set- 
asides on plates to 30 per cent from 
25 will siphon off some sheet ton- 
nage since a substantial portion of 
DO plate requirements is being rolled 
on the continuous sheet mills. 


Reported slackening of activity in 
civilian goods manufacture finds 
no reflection here in any notice- 
able easing in pressure for sheets. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. virtu- 
ally blanked out May for civilian ac- 
count on tonnage produced at its 
Pittsburgh works because of lost 


production during the 3-weeks long 
strike of plant railroad workers. 

Cleveland—Sheetmakers are having 
increasing difficulty meeting the de- 
mands coming to them. Regular civ- 
ilian goods customers are being cut 
back further with the defense load 
constantly rising. Not only are DO 
set-aside tonnages larger for June, 
but directives and program require- 
ments, which are over and above the 
set-asides, are growing steadily. 

Cincinnati—Pressure for sheets in- 
creases as the influx of rated orders 
grows. June schedules will show less 
steel for civilian needs although there 
is no reflection, in demand, of volun- 
tary cutbacks in end-use programs. 

Chicago—Growing consumer goods 
inventories and the decline in buying 
has forced some manufacturers to 
scale down production and lay off 
workers. This situation, however, 
has not yet been felt in lessened de- 
mand for sheets and strip and other 
steel products. 

Los Angeles — The spotlight was 
turned on gray market operators at 
hearings held here by the House of 
Representatives Small Business Com- 
mittee, Apr. 4 and 5. Meta! fabrica- 
tors, among the 50 smal] businessmen 
who testified, gave names of sellers 
of premium priced steel to NPA en- 
forcement officials. Product on the 
gray market mentioned most fre- 





PRICES UNCHANGED 


For current quotations on refractories, 
ores, pipe, boiler tubes, stainless steels, 
clad steels, metal powders, bolts, nuts, 
rivets, washers, electrodes, coal chem- 
icals and fluorspar refer to pages 146 
and 147, STEEL, Apr. 9, 1951, issue. 











quently was sheets at. 17-18 cents per 
pound. 

Boston—Flat-rolled steel consum- 
ers in some cases are short of steel 
with rated orders on mill books. 
Drastic reductions in civilian sheet 
and strip allocations are contemplated 
in June schedules. Before end of 
second quarter shortages will be 
acute with many consumers. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 129 


Boston—Unless bar consumers have 
ratings, June will be a month of sup- 
ply crisis, both in carbon and alloys. 
Heavier set-asides will move some 
defense tonnage ahead, but at ex- 
pense of civilian volume. Some doubt 
exists as to producers’ ability to meet 
warehouse bar loads under M-6. De- 
fense reserve in hot-rolled alloys, 50 
per cent of production, is even higher 
with some mills. 

New York—While there was re- 
cently a sharp increase in the per- 
centage of material the carbon bar 
mills were called upon to set aside for 
DO rated work, much of this added 
tonnage is said to be scheduled for 
agricultural requirements for June 
processing only and therefore prom- 
ises on DO rated work for various 
other requirements continue well ex- 
tended. Most hot carbon bar sellers 
are still unable to promise much less 
than August and cold finished car- 
bon bar sellers not less than August 
and in some cases not less than Sep- 
tember. 

Philadelphia—Considerable portion 
of the recent increase in carbon bar 
minimum quotas for DO-rated work 
is going to meet June needs of agri- 
cultural equipment manufacturers 
under order M-55. 

Pittsburgh—With the mills ordered 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 

















oom 
slab (Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 
SHEETS. BARS Standard 
H.R. 18 Ga., Gal. STRIP. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———- 
; Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t * Cc H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
eae New York (city) 6.27 7.29 8.44 6.59 ane 6.42 7.29 9.25 6.40 6.58 8.04 
ving New York (c’try) 5.97 6.99 8.14 6.29 whe 6.12 6.99 8.95 6.10 6.28 7.74 
end Boston (city) .. 6.40 7.20 8.49 6.35 ae 6.25 7.04 9.25 6.40 6.98 7.88 
Boston (c’try) . 6.20 7.00 8.29 6.15 a 6.05 6.84 9.05 6.20 6.78 7.68 
Phila, (city) ... 7.15 7.05 8.25 6.35 7 6.30 7.11 8.90 6.15 6.30 7.40 
a Phila. (c’try) .. 6.90 6.80 8.00 6.10 oa 6.05 6.86 8.65 5.90 6.05 7.15 
ae Balt. (city) ... 5.80 7.04 5:37 6.24 Ste 6.24 7.09 6.34 6.00 7.64 
Balt, (c’try) ... 5.60 6.84 8.07 6.04 wee 6.04 6.89 6.14 5.80 7.44 
Norfolk, Va. .. 6.50 aes be 6.70 om 6.55 7.70 6.60 6.50 8.00 
Richmond, Va.. 5.90 mer 8.10 6.10 see 6.10 6.90 6.30 6.05 7.80 
Wash. (w’hse) . 6.02 7.26 8.49 6.46 he 6.46 7.26 aus 6.56 6.22 7.86 
Buffalo (del.) .. 5.80 6.60 8.29 6.06 st 5.80 6.65 10.6545 6.00 6.25 7.55 
Buffalo (w’hse). 5.60 6.40 8.09 5.86 ee 5.60 6.45 10.4545 5.80 6.05 7.35 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.60 6.40* 7.75  5.65-5.95 6.90 5.55 6.40 10.107 5.70 5.75 7.00 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.45-5.78  6.53-6.80 7.99  5.94-5.95 7.75 5.84 6.56 8.91 6.09 6.19-6.35 7.28 
Cleveland (del.) 5.80 6.60 8,30 5.89 7.10 5.77  6.60-6.70 8.91 10.02 6.12 7.32 
Cleve. (w’hse) . 5.60 6.40 8.10 5.69 6.90 5.57  6.40-6.50 8.71 5.82 5.92 7.12 
Cincin, (city) .. 6.02 6.59 7.34 5.95 5.95 6.51 int 6.24 6.34 7.50 
Chicago (city) . 5.80 6.60 7.95 5.75 aie’ 5.75 6.50 10.30 5.90 6.00 7.20 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 7.75 5.55 ane 5.55 6.30 10.10 5.70 5.80 7.00 
Milwaukee (city) 5.94 6.74 8.09 5.89 a 5.89 6.74 10.44 6.04 6.14 7.34 
Milwau, (c’try). 5.74 6.54 7.89 5.69 stats 5.69 6.54 10.24 5.84 5.94 7.14 
St. Louis (del.). 6.05 6.85 8.20 6:00 sag 6.00 6.85 10.55 6.23 6.33 7.53 
St. L, (w’hse).. 5.85 6.65 8.00 5.80 see 5.80 6.65 10.35 6.03 6.13 7.33 
Kans, City(city) — 6.40 7.20 8.40 6.35 sive 6.35 7.20 6.50 6.60 7.80 
KansCity (w’hse) 6.20 7.00 8.20 6.15 ait 6.15 7.00 6.30 6.40 7.60 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13 ae 8.33 6.13 dee 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
Birm’hm (city). 5.75 6.55 6.902 5.70 wee 5.70 7.53 ee 5.85 6.10 8.25 
Birm’hm, (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 6.752 5.55 ee 5.55” 7.53 ean 5.70 5.95 8.23 
Los Ang. (city) 6.55 8.10 9.053 6.60 8.90 . 6.55 7.75 on 6.55 6.60 9.20 
L. A, (w’hse).. 6.35 7.90 8.853 6.40 8.70 6.35 7.55 cx 6.35 6.40 8.70 
San Francisco. . 6.65 7.804 8.903 6.60 sins 6.45 8.20 ae 6.45 6.50 8.60 
Seattle-Tacoma. 7.05 8.603 9.203 7.30 ane 6.75 9.10 11.15 6.65 6.75 8.80 


* Prices do not include gage extras; ¢ prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
extra excluded; ¢ includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; ¢+ as annealed. Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 
and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over; 7—500 to 1499 Ib; 3—450 to 1499 Ib; 43500 lb and over; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib. 
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to reserve more hot-rolled and cold- 
finished carbon bars, and hot-rolled 
alloy bars for June on DO account 
the squeeze on civilian supplies stead- 
ily tightens. Supply conditions in 
the bar market appear to be even 
tighter than in the light, flat-rolled 
products, especially the alloy grades. 

Cleveland—The bar market pic- 
ture steadily is becoming more con- 
fused. Producers are committed 
months into the future on DO ac- 
count and rated and program de- 
mands continue to rise. In fact, 
overall national defense volume has 
reached the point producers hesitate 
to even guess what tonnage will be 
available over coming months for 
customers on unrated account. Hot- 
rolled carbon bar set-aside for DO 
orders in June stands at 35 per cent; 
on alloy bars at 50 per cent. How- 
ever, much more tonnage than is 
covered by these percentages is ear- 
marked for defense since supporting 
programs and directive tonnage, over 
and above DO volume, must be pro- 
vided by the mills. 

Los Angeles — Bar producers are 
booked nine months ahead on non- 
rated specialty and alloy bars. Rated 
orders range from 5 to 75 per cent 
with cold-drawers. 


Rails, Cars ... 


Track Material Prices, Page 131 


New York — Domestic freight car 
deliveries in March increased more 
than 20 per cent, to 7011, according 
to American Railway Car Institute 
and the Association of American Rail- 
roads. In the preceding month 4842 
cars were delivered. March car or- 
ders amounted to 11,271 units, of 
which 8821 “vent to car builders and 
2450 to railroad shops. Cars on order 
and undelivered as of Apr. 1 amounted 
to 158,619 cars, of which 113,713 are 
with car builders and 44,906 with 
railroad shops. 

Pittsburgh — Railroad carbuilders 
likely will be allocated more steel in 
May than had been anticipated. After 
having been cut back to 9000 units, 
production program for May has been 
restored to 10,000. New car deliveries 
fall far short of monthly production 
goals and totaled only 7011 units in 
March, but this was an increase of 
about 20 per cent compared with the 
preceding month. 


Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 129 


Boston—More fabricated steel for 
bridges is being bid direct. Most 
tonnage required for other construc- 
tion takes ratings. Private projects 
must surmount higher prices and ex- 
tended deliveries. 

For June rolling, 151,000 tons of 
structurals have been approved by 
NPA for highway construction, about 
50 per cent of normal consumption. 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads ad- 
vised state highway departments re- 
quests for priority assistance on in- 
dividual projects be presented im- 
mediately. 

New York—Most fabricators are 
confining estimates largely to work 
either definitely rated or likely to be 
approved by the government. As 
there isn’t too much of this work ac- 
tive here at present local orders are 
spotty. 
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’ Philadelphia—Structural activity is 
improved. Awards are featured by 
3500 tons for plant expansion for 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
Wide flange shapes are available for 
rolling in late July or early August 
against DO ratings, standard shapes 
for August and September. 

Pittsburgh—Fabricators anticipate 
delays on projected work because of 
the shortage of structurals and other 
building steel items. Inclination of 
most shops is to hold bookings as 
far as possible to rated work. Not 
much change in demand has stemmed 
from the restrictions on use of steel 
in certain types of construction. Ton- 
nage for defense plants is more than 
offsetting any savings. 

Seattle—While no sizable awards 
for shapes were made to local plants 
last week, large tonnages are pend- 
ing, mainly for public works. Re- 
quirements for military installations 
in Alaska are exceptionally heavy. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 129 


Boston—Plate producers are fre- 
quently 15 to 20 points over required 
defense set-asides. Full impact of 
this will be reflected in June sched- 
ules, despite production of more light 
gage tonnage on sheet-strip mills. 
From standpoint of industrial con- 
sumers of light plates, strip mill pro- 
duction offers little relief. 

New York — Non-rated consumers 
are suffering a further cut as plate 
mills set up their schedules for June. 
Most mills in the East are allocating 
about 55 per cent of their production 
for defense and defense supported 
programs. No little of this latter ton- 
nage would normally go into civilian 
needs. 

Philadelphia—Plate producers gen- 
erally are booked into August on 
DO-rated orders. Most mills have 
not completed June scheduling with 
preference tonnage substantially 
heavier. 

Pittsburgh—Plate load on the con- 
tinuous sheet mills is rising. Latest 
National Production Authority regu- 
lations upped the DO plate set-aside 
5 points to 30 per cent for June. Ex- 
pectations are some of this increased 
burden will fall on the sheet mills. 
One steelmaker here reports its con- 
tinuous mill plate load now is up to 
30,000 tons against only 3000 tons a 
few months back. 

Cleveland—Step-up of 5 per cent 
to 30 per cent in the plate set-aside 
the mills must reserve for DO orders 
in June will add to the load on the 
continuous sheet mills. Some of the 
increased tonnage is destined for the 
farm implement makers and it is 
thought a large part of such needs 
will be placed with mills that normal- 
ly produce plates only on a limited 
scale since the regular plate pro- 
ducers reportedly are booked as far 
ahead as third quarter on rated ton- 
nage. 

Chicago — Plate fabricators com- 
plain they are receiving insufficient 
tonnages to maintain operations. 
Rated orders aggregate from 15 per 
cent of total business to 60 to 70 per 
cent in others. Shortages of plates 
exist in both heavy and lighter sizes 
rolled on sheet mills. 

Seattle —  - Anticipating labor 
troubles, some local plate shops have 


increased operations to clean up back. 
logs as much as possible before 
potential idleness. Scarcity of ma. 
terials is handicapping bidding, even 
the larger operators hesitating to 
commit themselves, Considerable ton- 
nage is being used in classified pro. 
jects. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 139 


Cleveland—Volume of steel ware. 
house business is limited by unhbal- 
anced and depleted stocks. Distrib. 
utors are shipping tonnage almost as 
fast as it is received. There is no 
reflection in demand of a reported 
slowing down in civilian durable 
goods manufacture. 

Trade here anticipates announce- 
ment this week by the Office of 
Price Stabilization of price regula- 
tions governing sale of steel by the 
prime warehouses, secondary distrib- 
utors and sellers of imported ma- 
terial. 

Ceiling prices, it is reported, will 
be based on average monthly prod- 
uct costs, including freight and mill 
extras, plus a percentage markup. 

Ceilings for sellers of so-called sec- 
ondary products, and imported steel 
will be determined on a somewhat 
different formula from that used for 
establishing prime warehouse ceil- 
ings, it is said. The regulations, it 
is understood, will be so set up as to 
make excessive pricing by gray mar- 
ket operators more difficult. 

Pittsburgh — Whether the ware- 
houses will benefit much from the 
revision in NPA order M-6 stipulat- 
ing that the mills ship the distrib- 
utors 85 per cent of their base pe- 
riod receipts will not be known for 
some weeks. The producers indicate 
there will be some difficulty in fully 
complying with the order. 

As a general thing warehousemen 
agree if they receive as much ton- 
nage this year as they did in 1950 
they will be doing well. Latest data 
show the mills in 1950 shipped the 
warehouses 13.3 million tons, 30 per 
cent more than in 1949. The distrib- 
utors ranked second as a Steel out- 
let, taking almost 19 per cent of to- 
tal mill shipments last year. 

Philadelphia—Warehouses anticipate 
a decline in volume this month, In 
some lines there is not quite the pres- 
sure. Much interest centers in mill 
allocations for June, the first month 
under the amended order providing 
that producers supply the warehouses 
with a minimum of 85 per cent of 
their tonnage receipts in the base 
period. 

Chicago—Warehouse customers re- 
port increasing difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient steel to support opera- 
tions. Increasing dependence upon 
premium and gray. market offerings 
is noted. Surprising amount of this 
higher priced steel seems available. 
Currently most pronounced short- 
ages are in cold-finished carbon and 
alloy bars, sheets and plates and 
stainless items. 

Seattle—Some Japanese sheets and 
plates have been imported by ware- 
houses here, but not in sufficient ton- 
nage to relieve current shortages. 

San Francisco—Steel is costing 
warehouse customers a bit more at 
times. They are not always able to 
take advantage of the quantity price 
level because they often must place 
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This man means business for you! 


He's a Kaiser Aluminum consulting engi- 
neer—a specialist ready to give you techni- 
cal assistance on any design or production 
problem involving aluminum. 

He may be able to save you money, or 
improve your product, by suggesting: 1) al- 
teration of product designs; 2) changes in 
fabrication techniques; or 3) a switch in 
aluminum alloys. This service is especially 
helpful if you’ve never used aluminum. 

His service is free—no matter what 
your products are, and whatever form of 
aluminum you use. And when you need 
help immediately, a skilled Kaiser Alumi- 





num consulting engineer is within short 
travel time from your desk or your plant. 


His service is more important now than 
ever. For with only limited amounts of alu- 
minum available, your supplies must be 
used as efficiently as possible. It’s a vital 
material in hundreds of products essential 
to the nation’s preparedness program. 

To help speed this program, we are oper- 
ating our plants at maximum capacity. And 
we are vastly expanding our facilities to 
turn out more primary aluminum. As soon 
as possible our increased production will 
be shared by everyone. 





Setting the pace... through quality and service 


SOLD BY KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL SALES, INC., KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 
OFFICES IN: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dallas * Denver * Detroit 
Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York 
Oakland ¢ Philadelphia * Portland, Ore. * Rochester,N. Y. * Seattle * Spokane * St. Louis 
WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES _ 


Wichita * EXPORT OFFICE, OAKLAND, CALIF. ° 
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WORKING ACROSS the desk from you 
and your product engineers, the Kai- 
ser Aluminum consulting engineer 
can give you valuable assistance in 
product design and development. 







a 


ON YOUR production lines, the Kai- 
ser Aluminum consulting engineer is 
an analyst who can suggest changes 
in alloy, temper, die design, or im- 
provement in fabricating or finish- 
ing methods. 





_ 


HIS HELP is equally valuable today 
for Defense Orders you have or are 
bidding on, or for development of 
products for future civilian markets, 





KAISER ALUMINUM consulting engi- 
neers operate from strategically lo- 
cated offices—just a short time away 
from you, no matter what your loca- 
tion. Call any office listed at the left 
for lightning-fast service! 
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orders with two or more warehouses 
to obtain desired tonnage. Generally, 
stocks are low. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 130 


Pittsburgh—Tighter limitations on 
use of tin plate in packing various 
products will serve to ease demand 
pressure on the mills to only slight 
extent, in the opinion of producers. 
NPA’s amended order M-25 cuts can 
quotas for certain packs, such as 
beer, pet foods and certain non-food 
items in second quarter to no more 
than 75 per cent of tin use in these 
packs in the like 1949 or 1950 period. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 131 


Chicago—Wire and wire products 
producers are experiencing lessened 
pressure for fencing and fence posts. 
Farmers are turning to field chores 
or had the foresight to stock up dur- 
ing the winter. 

Boston—Although rated orders are 
on the increase some wire mills in 
the East are booked below set-aside 
limit on both carbon and alloys. Per- 
centage-wise alloy DO orders are bet- 
ter than two to one over carbon. 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 128 


Boston—Spreads in delivered pig 
iron prices, Everett-Boston and Buf- 
falo-Boston, also from Bethlehem, 
have widened to nearly $10 a ton. 
Equalization points between these 
points have also extended in favor 
of the New England producer. Un- 
der normal economy these cost dif- 
rerences would be a factor in distri- 
bution, but lack of iron and absence 
of competition cancels normal trad- 
ing. 

New York—wWhile pig iron supply 
is shinking, most foundries in this 
district are maintanng good opera- 
tons. Most are operating five days a 
week, some six days. To do this, how- 
ever, they are using more scrap and 
ferroalloys for sweetening purposes. 

Buffalo—District pig iron output 
dropped 6 points from capacity pro- 
duction when the Bethlehem Lacka- 
wanna plant was forced to shut down 
one of its 6 active units for relining. 

Philadelphia—Some foundries are 
are not pressing so hard for pig iron 
because of a leveling off in demand 
for castings. However, iron demand 
exceeds supply. Purchase of a district 
mill several weeks ago diverted some 
of the iron produced by it. 

General supply outlook is depressed 
by the drying up of foreign supply. 
Little import iron is being promised 
beyond end of the first half. 

Pittsburgh—Reported slackening of 
activity among some manufacturers 
of civilian goods is not reflected in 
any easing in demand for iron. In 
fact, pressure for tonnage is increas- 
ing. Inquiry from outside this district 
is flooding the lone merchant pro- 
ducer here which is fully committed to 
its regular customers. 

Ft. Pitt Malleable Iron Division, 
Steel Trading Corp., plans to resume 
production Apr. 16 at McKees Rocks, 
Pa., after having been inactive for 
about a year. The foundry’s pig iron 
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requirements are expected to be sup- 
plied by Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co. Extensive repairs to cupola and 
melting furnaces have been com- 
pleted. 

One of the Homestead stacks of 
the United States Steel Co., recently 
converted for high-pressure opera- 
tion, has been placed in blast. 

Pig iron producers in this country 
with blast furnaces operating under 
the high-pressure system include Re- 
public Steel Corp. and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 

Recently the No. 2 furnace at the 
Clyde Iron Works of Colvilles, Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland, started pressure 
operation. This is the first stack out- 
side the United States to employ this 
system. 

Cleveland—Foundry operations are 
being maintained at high level here 
despite short supply position in all 
raw materials. Pig iron is coming 
through steadily from merchant sell- 
ers, and in sufficient volume to sup- 
port melting schedules. However, 
the foundries are unable to build sat- 
isfactory inventories with defense de- 
mand for castings increasing. 

Cincinnati— Pig iron is in such 
short supply some foundries are using 
a larger proportion of scrap. 

Chicago—While pig iron, scrap and 
coke is the determining factor in 
foundry operations less is heard of 
supply difficulty than formerly. In- 
ference is suppliers are doing a 
heads-up job in supervising shipments 
under the quota programs they have 
imposed. Few foundrymen argue for 
government allocations or a CMP 
program. DO rated orders are in- 
creasing. 

Seattle — Pig iron continues very 
tight. Only occasional lots of do- 
mestic iron are available while foreign 
sellers have raised their prices, added 
to which is the scarcity of steamship 
space. Delivered prices of foreign 
pig are reported $10 higher than do- 
mestic. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 147 


Pittsburgh—Demand pressure has 
eased temporarily, especially for bee- 
hive furnace grades. Slackening is 
attributable to the taking off of two 
district blast furnaces for repairs, 
and also temporary withdrawal of a 
large eastern steelmaker which had 
been purchasing substantial beehive 
tonnage for some time past. 

Due to the temporary easing in 
demand sellers are inclined to move 
slowly in moving prices upward to 
the limits allowed under the recent 
ruling of the price stabilization au- 
thorities.to offset raw material cost 
increases since January. Represen- 
tatives of the OPS met with district 
coke sellers last week and explored 
the pricing situation. However, de- 
termination of future policy on prices 
remains to be developed. 

Cleveland—Some beehive foundry 
coke is coming into this area but 
little of it is the desirable 72-hour 
grade. With oven coke in limited 
supply a broad market is seen open 
to beehive oven operators for the 
harder coke. Bulk of output, how- 
ever, is said to be the 48-hour grade. 
The market continues firm at Janu- 
ary levels and talk of a price in- 
crease, permissible under the latest 
OPS ruling to the extent of raw ma- 


terial cost increases, has for the mo. 
ment, at least, just about disap- 
peared. 


Iron Ore... 


Cleveland—Lake Superior iron ore 
shipping season opened Apr. 6 when 
the Joseph Sellwood left Escanaba, 
Total shipments from that port for 
the week ended Apr. 9 amounted to 
50,062 tons, while shipments from 
Michipicoten totaled 22,300 tons. The 
tirst cargo of iron ore last year was 
not received at lower lake ports un- 
til the final week in April. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 136 


Boston—At times steel scrap con- 
sumers have been down to under one 
week inventory and supply of heavy 
melting continues short, Allocations 
have enabled some consumers to 
maintain operations. Scrap allocated 
from government shops as unprepared 
at $8 per ton under the No. 1 heavy 
melting price is a bargain as much 
of this tonnage requires no prepara- 
tion. 

Buffalo—With approximately 15,- 
000 tons arriving by boat from upper 
lake ports scrap supply shows im- 
provement in the Niagara Frontier 
area. 

Philadelphia—Close to 50 per cent 
of the steel scrap is under alloca- 
tion, with all of the railroad material 
and much industrial scrap moving 
under direction. Flow is easier but 
consumers are losing ground, There 
is less upgrading. However, many in 
the trade believe a revision in price 
schedules will be necessary to clean 
the situation up. 

Pittsburgh — Unless more scrap 
comes onto the market soon some 
openhearth furnaces will be forced 
onto the inactive list in 30 to 60 days. 
That was the prediction of one buy- 
er for a large steel mill here last 
week. Other district buyers are less 
concerned for the near-term, but all 
insist the outlook for the longer term 
is cause for apprehension. 

Steel mill scrap inventories have 
been shinking steadily. Electric fur- 
naces reportedly are in a more vul- 
nerable position as regards supply 
than are the open hearths. 

Reports are heard of considerable 
upgrading. 

Detroit—Imposition of government 
allocation of dealer scrap is inevit- 
able, dealers believe. Operation of 
mills here has not suffered for lack 
of scrap, since the area is the larg- 
est scrap producer. However, dis- 
ruption which the price wrangle 
caused to normal scrap flow resulted 
in some mills using emergency meas- 
ures, such as trucking in material. 
Mills are getting refunds on pur- 
chases at the higher price before it 
was officially sanctioned. 

Cleveland—Amount of scrap pass- 
ing through local yards has dropped 
30 to 50 per cent from the level pre- 
vailing in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the effective date of the scrap 
price regulation. Dealers are exert- 
ing pressure on Washington authori- 
ties to modify the regulation to re- 
store the normal flow of railroad 
scrap through their yards. 

Cincinnati—Reserves of scrap are 
below normal and in some cases sup- 
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What are U.S. Rubber 
grinding wheels doing 
for stainless steel 
fabricators ? 


SMOOTHING STAINLESS STEEL welds on 
the baffle plates of a textile dyeing tank. 
The surfaces must be extremely smooth, 
so cloth will not snag, nor the dye be- 
come embedded anywhere. Textile mate- 
tials cross these surfaces at a speed of 
125 yards a minute. 


As an example, many makers of expensive stainless steel textile 
dyeing and finishing equipment depend on U.S. Royalite and 
Vulcanite Grinding Wheels to help give their products their high 
state of perfection. 

Over 88 years of experience and research in bonds and abrasives 
stand behind each of the wheels in the.-U.S. Rubber line. What- 
ever your grinding problem may be, a “U.S.” Wheel can handle 
it. Write to address below. 





PRODUCTS OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER 








CENTERLESS GRINDING the stainless steel tubing 
which is used as rollers in textile dyeing and 
finishing tanks. A centerless grinder equipped 
with U.S. Vulcanite Grinding and Regulating 
wheels is used. 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


April 16, 1951 
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ply is hand-to-mouth. Allocations 
are appearing more often. Mills are 
now accepting remote shipments de- 
spite the cost. 

Chicago—Allocations of steelmak- 
ing scrap from this district to other 
districts under NPA directives are 
increasingly more disturbing to mills 
and supply sources. Inventories are 
being depleted and will produce a 
precarious situation within six weeks. 
Either the raiding will have to be 
halted or material will have to be 
allocated into the area. Mills are 
bringing scrap in from remote points, 
using World War II springboard 
pricing procedure. Cast scrap re- 
mains exceedingly tight and found- 
ries must go far afield to acquire 
supplies. 

Los Angeles — Collections have 
fallen sharply and there is not enough 
scrap to go around. Mill inventories 
are down to 2 to 3 weeks’ supply. 
Dealers and buyers blame shortage 
on price ceilings. 

Seattle—While the steel scrap sit- 
uation continues critical, receipts 
have improved with more favorable 
weather in the hinterland. Buyers 
have not discovered profitable new 
supply sources and anticipate the 
future with considerable apprehen- 
sion in view of the large consump- 
tion in this area. Inventories are 
being lowered from day to day. 


Fasteners ... 


Pittsburgh—Industrial fastener pro- 
ducers report a steadily rising volume 
of defense and related orders, includ- 
ing MRO 97 tonnage. But steel sup- 


ply continues a headache despite mill 
allotments on DO account. ‘ronnage 
on the regular DOs is coming through, 
but difficulty is being encountered in 
getting shipments from the mills 
against MRO 97 orders. National Pro- 
duction Authority ruled the steel mills 
can defer action on MRO shipments 
in April and May where such require- 
ments are involved in directive pro- 
grams. In effect, this appears to have 
crossed many MRO 97 orders out of 
the picture at least until June. By 
that time it is hoped the confusion re- 
sulting from the influx of MRO or- 
ders will be cleared away. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

3500 tons, plant extension, Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa.; 1900 tons to Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., for a sodium 
hydrate plant and 1600 tons to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for a _ centralized maintenance 
building. 

1855 tons, factory building, Utica, N. Y., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to the 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1500 tons, (previously reported 500 tons or 
more) special items for Albeni Falls dam, 
Idaho, to Consolidated Western Steel Corp., 
Seattle. 

1150 tons, plant, General Refractories Co., 
Morrisville, Pa., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

670 tons, addition, Hackensack, N. J., hospi- 
tal, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

600 tons, plant addition, E. J. Lavino & Co., 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., to Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

535 tons, plant addition, Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Morristown, N. J., to Eliza- 
beth Iron Works, Elizabeth, N. J. 

500 tons, addition, Atlantic terminal, Brook- 
lyn, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 











@ As you can see (above), Gerrard 
Steel Strapping will readily conform 
to odd shapes such as auto axles 
palletized for freight shipment. Once 
tensioned and tied, Gerrard Strap- 
ping will hold a firm, tight grip un- 
til pallet or package reaches its des- 
tination. That’s why it does such a 
good job holding carload lots of steel 
pipe and plate, and securing ma- 
chinery to flat cars. 
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Tie odd shapes firmly with 


GERRARD 
STEEL 
STRAPPING 


Why not get the full story about 
the Gerrard Method of Strapping 
from a Gerrard engineer? He will 
gladly tell you why Gerrard Steel 
Strapping does a better job at lower 
cost than any other metal reinforce- 
ment. His advice on your packaging 
problems is free. Send for a free 
copy of Blue Book of Packaging. 

Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 
4745 S. Richmond St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


GERRARD 
ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 


STEEL 
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430 tons, manufacturing building, Trumby} 
Electric Co., Plainville, Conn., to Berlin 
Construction Co. Inc., Berlin, Conn, 

365 tons, factory building, Syracuse, N, Y,, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N., Y., to 
unnamed fabricator. 

325 tons, shapes and bars, school, West Hart. 
ford, Conn., to City Iron Works, Hartford, 
Conn., and Scherer Steel Co., Hartford; 
Wadhams & May Co., Hartford, general con- 
tractor. 

250 tons, maternity building, Wesson Memoria) 
hospital, Springfield, Mass., to Haarmann 
Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass.; J. G. Roy & 
Sons Co., Springfield, general contractor; 
U. S. Steel Supply Co., Boston, reinforcing 
bars. 

250 tons, shapes and bars, school, Swamps- 
cott, Mass., to Builders Iron Works, Somer. 
ville, Mass., and Truscon Steel Co., Boston; 
Rich Bros, Construction Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor. 

180 tons, school, Framingham, Mass., to 
Groisser & Shlager Iron Works, Boston; 
Frankini Construction Co., Medford, Mass,, 
general contractor. 

145 tons, miscellaneous construction, Florida 
East Coast railroad, to Ingalls Iron Works 
Inc., Birmingham, 

140 tons, Douglass Junior High School, Wash. 
ington, to Barber & Ross Co., that city; 
Cramer-Vollmerhausen Co., Washington, gen- 
eral contractor. 

135 tons, warehouse, Star Market Co., Water- 
town, Mass., to Groisser & Shlager Iron 
Works, Boston; William H. Porter Inc., gen- 
eral contractor; 80 tons bars to Northern 
Steel Inc., Medford, Mass. 

125 tons, school, Manchester, Conn., (75 tons 
of shapes) to City Iron Works, Hartford, 
(50 tons of bars) to A. D. Donald Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; A. E. Stephens Co., 
Springfield, general contractor, 

100 tons, bridge, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, Jersey City, N. J., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

7150 tons, power plant, Board of Transporta- 
tion, East 74th St., Manhattan, New York; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., low 
and only bidder. 

7000 tons, superstructure, Charlestown con- 
nection, central artery, Boston; bids post- 
poned to Apr, 17, state department of 
public works. 

4515 tons, Congress street expressway, grade 
separation between Canal and DesPlaines 
streets, Chicago; Allied Structural Steel 
Companies, low bidder; Thomas McQueen, 
Forest Park, Ill., low on general contract. 

4112 tons, sheet piling, Lincoln Park extension, 
Chicago; bids Apr. 20. 

850 tons or more, buildings, Fort Richardson, 
Alaska; bids to U. S. Engineer, Seattle 
Apr. 27. 

600 tons, Public School No. 109, Bronx, New 
York; bids Apr, 23. 

500 tons, plant, Sylvania Electric Products 
Co., Tonawanda, Pa.; bids closed Apr. 14. 
250 tons, foundry addition, Chambersburg 
Engineering Co., Chambersburg, Pa.; bids 

Apr. 20. 

250 tons, annealing shop, General Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Eddystone, Pa.; pending. 

135 tons, shapes and bars, state bridge, Dal- 
ton-Windsor, Mass.; Thomas R. Rawson, 
North Woburn, Mass., low. 

12@ tons, mill addition, E. J. Lavino & Co., 
Port Richmond, Philadelphia; bids asked. 

110 tons, also 15 tons reinforcing, Chetco river 
bridge, Oregon; general award to Port Con- 
struction Co., Port Angeles, Wash., low $52,- 
395, by Bureau of Public Roads, Portland, 
Oreg. 

Unstated, field maintenance ordnance shop, 
Fort Richardson, Alaska; bids to U. S. En- 
gineer, Seattle, Apr. 26. 

Unstated, four radial gate hoists, etc., for Can- 
yon Ferry dam, bids to Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Denver, Apr. 24. 

Unstated, radio chemistry building, Hanford 
laboratory center; bids to General Electric 
Co., Richland, Wash., May 3. 

Unstated, shops, storage warehouses and other 
structures, Navy communication center, near 
Arlington, Wash.; Turnquist Construction 
Co., Seattle, low $310,741. 

Unstated, repair shop; bids to Alaska Railroad, 
Anchorage, Apr. 30. 

Unstated, steel decking and other items, White 
Salmon bridge, Hood River, Oregon, to Jud- 
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BEARING REMOVAL 










SKF system for 
HYDRAULIC BEARING REMOVAL 


\ 
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STECKEL COLD MILL BACK-UP me miaget — thet 
ROLL NECK. Bearing mounting 
designed for oil jet lubrication 
and complete oil drainage. 


removes mighty bearings 


















Creep of loose-fit mounted Roll Neck Bearings has 


mounting and dismounting. Result: Scoring of 


eliminated. 





injection of oil under pressures of 5,000 to 25,000 psi 
almost entirely eliminates friction between the 



































dismantling. 








With defense production gathering momentum, you’ll 

want to know more about this better way 

of mounting and dismounting bearings on 

continuous hot and cold strip mills. 

Why not get in touch with sits’s engineers today? 
7236 





integrity 
craftsmanship 
metallurgy 
tolerance control BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
surface finish 

| product uniformity 

} engineering service 

field service 









_ WHY SKF 
IS PREFERRED 
| BY ALL INDUSTRY 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of S%F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


April 16, 1951 
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been eliminated by =2s’s oil injection method of bearing 


roll necks and the difficulty of dismounting large roller 
bearings with adequate interference fit have been 


The sis Oil Injection Method is based on the fact that 


contact surfaces of a pressure joint during fitting and 
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son-Pacific-Murphy Co., Emeryville, Cal.; 
E. E. Settergren, Portland, Oreg., low for in- 
Sstallation, $141,915. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

4000 tons, Seattle’s Ross dam powerhouse, to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle; 
Ross Power House Contractors, Seattle, gen- 
eral award. 

2000 tons, water softening and filtration plant, 
Dayton, O., to Bethlehem Steel Co.; S. N. 
Nielsen Co., Chicago, contractor, 

970 tons, Wacker Drive, Madison to Wash- 
ington streets, Chicago, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; Herlihy Mid- 
Continent Co., Chicago, contractor. 

500 tons, Wisconsin-Michigan Power Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich., to Cook & Brown Lime 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

230 tons, Aeroproducts Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Dayton, O., to United States 
Steel Supply Co., Chicago. 

215 tons, intern resident dormitory, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., to United 
States Steel Supply Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, St. Charles Hospital, Toledo, O., to 
Hausman Steel Co. Inc., Toledo, O. 

200 tons, Carney School, Ankeny, Iowa, to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; Garmer & Stiles 
Construction Co., Des Moines, contractor. 

200 tons, new parts depot, Ford Motor Co., 
Broadview, Ill., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown; Austin Co., Chicago, contrac- 
tor. 

445 tons, Douglass Junior High School, Wash- 
ington, to Bethlehem Steel Co.; Cramer- 
Vollmerhausen Co., that city, general con- 
tractor. 

130 tons, grade school, S. Lamon Ave., Chi- 
cago, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., Cicero, 
Ill.; Coath & Goss Inc., Chicago, contractor. 

125 tons, Hale elementary school, Chicago, to 
Ceco Steel Products Corp., Cicero, IIl.; 
Harvey A. Hanson, Chicago, contractor. 


100 tons, school, Framingham, Mass., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; Frankini Construction 
Co., Medford, Mass., general contractor. 


HERE’S WHY 


VICTOR 
BLADES 


ARE ALWAYS 


they're submerged in molten 
lead for heat treatment 


There’s never the slightest variation in Victor Blades—they’re 
always perfectly uniform—all ways. That’s because of Victor's 
exclusive heat treating process. Bundles of blades, enclosed in 
special cylinders, are plunged into 2 tons of molten lead. 
Heat penetration is absolutely uniform — no other method 
of heat treatment provides as accurate, rigid control of 


temperature. 


Always buy Victor. Remember, blades are always uni- 
form...performance is always topnotch...dependability 


is always highest. 


Use Steelrite Metal Marking Crayons, Mark cold, 
hot, damp or grimy metals, yet marks withstand 
pickling and do not affect enamel application. 
Ask your dealer for a free copy of Victor's fact- 


packed booklet, “Metal Cutting” for your 
tool box—the famous Victor Wall Chart 
for your shop. They'll make your metal 


cutting jobs easier. ) | 


@7150 


Makers of Hand and Power Hack Saw Blades, Frames and Band Saw Blades. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


100 tons, Fort Lewis, Wash., telephone buila- 
ing, to English Steel Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


RELNFORCING BARS PENDING | 

20,000 tons, new Fairless Works, United States 
Steel Co., Morrisville, Pa. 

1900 tons, storm relief sewers, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

725 tons, bridge deck, Charlestown connection, 
central artery, Boston; bids Apr. 17, state 
department of public works. 

600 tons, Gertrude Dunn Hicks Memorial Hos- 
pital, University of Chicago, Chicago; J. W. 
Snyder Co., Chicago, low on general contract. 

525 tons, Town House, Chicago, 

360 tons, State Library of Hygiene, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

350 tons, machinery foundations, aircraft en- 
gine plant, Ford Motor Co., Chicago. 

340 tons, Minnetonka High School, Excelsior, 
Minn. 

320 tons, Orewell dam, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

300 tons, women’s dormitory buildings, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 

210 tons, postoffice garage, Milwaukee, 

200 tons, Montana state highway bridges and 
137-foot underpass, Sanders county; general 
award to Hansen & Parr, Spokane, Wash., 
$99,946; two bridges in Gallatin county, to 
McKinnon-Decker Co., Helena, low, $98,765. 

185 tons, Akron City Hospital, Akron, O. 

132 tons, Community High School, Crystal 
Lake, Ill.; Green & Gust Co., Chicago, low 
on general contract. 

112 tons, engineering building, unit No. 2, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

109 tons, repairs, viaduct, at Commonwealth 
pier, Boston; bids in. 

Unstated, apartment building, Sheridan road 
and Surf street, Chicago; bids in. 

Unstated, hospital, Gibson City, Il].; bids Apr. 
24. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 
800 tons, classified government project Wash- 
ington state, reported to Gilmore Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 


section D, 


400 tons, tank replacements for Union Oil Co,’s 
Seattle terminal, to Consolidated Westem 
Steel Corp., Seattle, 

100 tons, special pulp mill tank equipment for 
plants at St. Helens, Oreg., and Bellingham, 
Wash., to Consolidated Western Steel Corp, 
Seattle, 


PLATES PENDING 


10,500 tons, estimated, barges, Navy, to 
Gunderson Bros. Engineering Corp., Port- 
land, Oreg., at $1,475,269; National Stee 


& Shipbuilding Co., San Diego, Calif., at 
$908,713, and Flohr & Co., Seattle, Wash., 
two at $125,980. 

120 tons, tank, National Lead Co., Sayreville, 
N. J.; pending. 

100 tons, tanks for Army storage depot, Au. 
burn, Wash.; Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee) 
Co., Seattle, low. 

Unstated, fuel tanks, pumping facilities, Moun- 
tain Home air force base; bids in to U. §. 
Engineer, Seattle, Apr. 7. 


PIPE... 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 


17,195 tons, natural gas line, Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Co., Indiana, through Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, New York, to Claymont 


Steel Corp., Claymont, Del. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Central of Georgia, 22 diesel locomotives to 
be built by American Locomotive Co., New 
York, and Electro Motive Division, Genera} 
Motors Corp., LaGrange, Ill. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
525 freight cars, Central of Georgia, to 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
and American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 


RAILS PLACED 


Florida East Coast, 1000 tons, to Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham. 
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SAW WORKS, INC. 
MIDDLETOWN, WN. Y., U.S. A. 


Here's more energy per pound—in the famous Cush- 
man “ Husky".Three, single cylinder, 1.5—6.0 H. P. 
L-head engines will solve countless original equipment 
installation problems. Cushman engines, made since 
1901, have been tested and approved by millions of 
enthusiastic users. 
“Husky” will save time, worry and money. Get com- 
plete information now on high-output, long-life compact 
and lightweight Cushman engines. Factory service 
through our established nationwide dealer organization. 





Handy, efficient, the Cushman 





MOTOR WORKS, INC. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


_ WRITE FOR DETAILS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND PRICES—DEPT. 4L. 
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MARKET PRICES 








METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per net ton 
ive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace .. 


« -$14.50-15.00 
Connellsville, foundry .... es a 





New River, foundry ......ccccccccccses 19.50 

Wee COUNTED, DEY ccccccvorsccecene 15.95 

Wise county, furnace .............e00. 15.20 
. Oven Foundry Coko 

Kearney, N. J., Ovens ........00+-s - $22.75 


Everett, Mass., ovens 
Wow MMGIANG, GG. 600 cc ccccccccsse 


Milwaukee, ovens % 

Indianapolis, . 

Chicago, del. .. 

Cincinnati, del. -25. 

DOOM, GO cccccccccccccccvevcconse 26.71 
PORNO, Cig GQUORD oc ceccccecscccccscess 22.50 
GCipoinmath, Ol, ..cccccccccsccccccccce 25.12 
Painesville, O., OVENS .........csceeeees 24.00 
COVEN, GEE, wc cece ccccsscscccocce 25.75 
Wirle, PR., QVOTE 2 .ccccccccccccccccscccs 23.50 
Birmingham, OVeNS ........cccesccseecs 20.30 
DPIIMBTAT, GEL, cc ccc ccccccccscccce 21.69 
Philadelphia, OVeNS ........c...seeeeees 22.70 
Neville Island, Pa., ovens ............... 23.00 
Bwedeland, PA., OVENS ...cccssccscccece 22.00 


Cincinnati, del, 
Detroit, ovens .... 
Detroit, del. 


Wiint, GE, cccncccccccccccccccscccccss 
POMEING, GE. ce ccccccccscvccccccccescs 
Saginaw, del. 





*Or within $4.15 freight zone from works. 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
per gross ton, $75, Palmerton, Pa.; $75, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $185 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l. packed, $197; gross ton lots, 
packed, $212; less gross ton lots, packed, 
$229; f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Welland, Ont., or Ashtabula, O. Base 
price: $187, Johnstown, Pa.; $185, Sheridan, 
Pa.; $188, Etna, Pa.; $190, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Shipment from Pacific Coast ware- 
houses by one seller add $33 to above prices, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, Oreg. 
Shipment from Chicago warehouse, ton lots 
$227; less gross ton lots, $244 f.o.b. Chicago. 
Add or subtract $2.30 for each 1% or fraction 
thereof, of contained manganese over 82% 
and under 78%, respectively. 

Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.07% C, 25.75c per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 26.5c, ton lot 27.6c, less ton 
28.8c. Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5c for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
15% C—max, 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to-above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, bulk 19.15c per 
Ib of contained Mn, carload packed 19.9c, ton 
lot 21.0c, less ton 22.2c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Manganese metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Car- 
load lump bulk, 34c per lb of metal; packed, 
34.75c; ton lot 36.25c; less ton lot 38.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. . 
Manganese Electrolytic: 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 
2000 to 39,999 Ib, 30c; 40,000 Ib or more, 28c. 
Premium for hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per 
pound, f.o.b. cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight 
allowed to St. Louis or to any point east of 
Mississippi. 

Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si 9.90c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 10.65c, ton lot 
11.55c, less ton 12.55c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. For 3% C grade, Si 12-14.5%, 
deduct 0.5c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 
Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $3.25 per Ib of contained W 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 lb W, $3.25; less than 
2000 Ib W, $3.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.) Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $4.15 per lb of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $4.25. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
ton lot 2” x D. $1.50 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
= Ma freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, 
a ic 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C. 


6-8%). Contract $177 per net ton, f.o.b, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
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tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%.) Contract, $195 per ton, f.o.b, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding 
St. Louis rate allowed. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., 
lump, bulk 21.75c per lb of contained Cr. cl., 
packed 22.65c, ton lot 23.80c, less ton 25.20c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%.) Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% 
33.60c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 31.50c, 
0.06% C 30.50c, 0.10% C 30.00c, 0.15% C 
29.75¢, 0.20% C 29.50c, 0.50% C 29.25c, 1% 
C 29.00c, 1.50% C 28.85c, 2% C 28.75c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Foundry Ferrochrome, High Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%). Contract, c.l. 8 M x D, bulk, 
23.25c per Ib of contained Cr. C.l., packed 
24.15c, ton 25.50c, less ton 27.25c. Delivered 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Foundry Ferrochrome, Low Carbon: (Cr 50- 


54%, Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max.) Contract, 
carload, packed, 8 MxD, 16.35c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lot 17.2c; less ton lot, 18.4c, deliv- 
ered; spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 21.75c 
per lb of contained chromium plus 12.4c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
21.90c per pound of contained chromium plus 
12.60c per pound of contained silicon, F.o.b. 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 
Ferrochrome Silicon, No. 2: (Cr 36-39%, Si 
36-39%, Al 7-9%, C 0.05% max.) 21.75c¢ per 
Ib of contained silicon plus 12.4c per Ib. of 
contained silicon plus aluminum, 3” x down, 
delivered. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe) 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.08 per lb of contained chromium 
ton lot $1.10, less ton $1.12. Delivered, Spot 
add 5c. 


NOTE: Prices on silicon, vanadium, calcium, 
zirconium, boron, briquetted and “‘other’’ fer- 
roalloys appeared on page 163, Apr. 9, 1951 
issue. 












EXAMPLE FROM 
PRESKRAFT PRODUCTION 


ICE CREAM CONE DISPENSER 











Thousands of these Ice Cream Cone Dispensers are in use at 
soda fountains all over the world. Developed, engineered and 
produced for one of our customers... Complete by Cuyahoga, 
this smartly styled dispenser with its flashing electric sign is 
typical of Cuyahoga Preskraft Service. Operating on contract, 
Preskraft does the entire job...a dependable source from the 
blueprints to the packaging and shipping. Consult with our 
representatives without obligation and learn how Cuyahoga 
facilities can save you money and increase your profits. 


Preohratt Sewice includes... 

@ SPRAY AND DIP PAINTING 

@ PUNCH PRESS AND PRESS BRAKE 
@ BONDERIZING 

@ INFRA-RED BAKING OVENS 

@ ALUMINUM SPOT WELDING 


@ PROJECTION, SPOT AND 
ARC WELDING 


@ METAL FINISHING 


@ COMPLETE ASSEMBLY AND 
PACKAGING 


@ TUBE BENDING 


x 





Zprsnhraht, 





tHE GUYAHOGA STAMPING co. 


10201 HARVARD AVE e CLEVELAND 5, OHIO e DIAMOND 1-8100 


‘ 


. 
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The 
Aircraft Landing 


Gear That Would 
Not Meet 


Bh) 14; ” 





For speedier, more dependable 
quenching, use — 





a 
=~ 
Fy 
=> 





@ Your quenching layout may be 100% efficient . . . or 
it may need checking. Your steel may be right for the 
job, or getting leaner in alloy content. In either case, 
the wrong kind of quenching oil can jeopardize the heat- 
treating results you need today. 
With Houghto-Quench, formulated in Houghton labo- 
ratories solely for quenching, you'll have no worries on 
that score. Here is a stable oil that absorbs heat faster. It 
maintains uniform quenching speed regardless of bath 
temperature. It is ideal for speedy deep hardening. 
Get the complete story on Houghto-Quench, and how 
it is backed by an engineering service that goes right 
down the line for you . . . helps solve the tough quench- 
ing problems you may have today with low-alloy steels. 
See the Houghton Man, or write direct to E. F. Houghton 
& Co., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 







HOUGHTO-QUENCH...a product of 





Ready to give you 
on-the-job service ... 
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Metalworking Briefs . . . 


CONSTRUCTION—ENTERPRISE—ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 








Magnesium Foundry Opens 





A new Magnesium Foundry Di- 
vision was opened by Magline 
' Ine, Pinconning, Mich. It will en- 
' able the company to greatly in- 
crease output of magnesium cast- 
ings used in the company’s stand- 
ard line of products. The firm 
pioneered in development and 
manufacture of lightweight mag- 
nesium products for the industrial 
ond materials handling fields. 













$2 Million Plant For Coast 


Flintkote Corp.’s Pioneer Divi- 
sion, New York, will build a $2 
million plant in San _ Leandro, 
Calif., for the manufacture of 
folding paper box boards and 
linters for containers. The divi- 
sion acquired a 17%%-acre site 
for the plant. 












ARS, 





Shortages To Force Shutdown 





Because of what Louis B. Nevu- 
miller, president, describes as a 
critical shortage of materials, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill, will not be able to maintain 
maximum output at its San Lean- 
dro, Calif., plant during its usual 
two weeks vacation period, Aug. 
6-19. He said no prime products 
will be assembled during that pe- 
riod, but the company does plan 
to manufacture parts. 





-_ 
= 
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Aircraft Firm Pushes Work 


More than 13,000 employees of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
San Diego, Calif., went on a 10- 
hour, five-day work week. With 
backlog at more than $250 mil- 
lion, the company is working two 
shifts daily. 





Monsanto To Build in Ohio 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
lovis, plans to convert facilities 
purchased from U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co. in Addyston, Cincin- 
nati, to manufacture of Lustrex 
styrene and Resonex phenolic 
products. The 115-acre site bor- 
ders the Ohio river, making possi- 
ble water transportation of raw 
materials from Texas. U. S. Pipe 
& Foundry ceased operating the 
plant more than a year ago. 


Plane Subcontracting Gains 


Standardized Aircraft, Culver 
City, Calif., re-entered the aircraft 
subcontracting field by leasing the 
South Gate, Calif., plant of Ser- 
vice Equipment Co. 


] Bechtel Gets Salvage Job 


S) General Petroleum Corp., Los 
Angeles, subsidiary of Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., will salvage 43 miles 
of eight inch pipe. It has award- 


ed a contract to Bechtel Corp., 
San Francisco, to take up a 38- 
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year old Mojave pipe line and 
re-install it at San Ardo in central 
California. The job will cost more 
than $2 million, but it will save 
about 2650 tons of scarce steel. 
The pipe will be cleaned and pre- 
pared for welding at a plant in 
San Miguel, Calif. The company 
anticipates a 98 per cent re-use 
of the old pipe. 


Stamper Shifts Anchorage 


Executive and sales offices of 
Anchor Mfg. Co. are now located 
at 419 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 15. The company is engaged 
in the sheet metal stamping busi- 
ness. 








AMF Buys Junior Toy Corp. 


Option to acquire all of the 
outstanding stock of Junior Toy 
Corp., Hammond, Ind., was exer- 
cised by American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York. Junior 
Toy is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of velocipedes. 
American Machinery recently pur- 
chased Cleveland Welding Co., 
second largest manufacturer of bi- 
cycles in the United States. In ad- 
dition to velocipedes, Junior Toy is 
engaged in the manufacture of 
shell components on an Army Ord- 
nance contract, 


New Firm To Import Tools 


Perrish Steel Products Inc., Los 
Angeles, was formed to import 
machine tools and _ specialized 
steel products. Al Perrish, vice 
president, Winter Wolff & Co., 
same city, is manager. 


Dearborn Chemical Moves 


Dearborn Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago, will move its offices to 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, on Apr. 16. The company 
manufactures rust preventitives and 
industrial boiler feedwater treat- 
ment. The new office also will 
house Electro-Chemical Engineer- 
ing Corp., Dearborn subsidiary. 
The company’s main factory and 
laboratory is located at 1029 W. 
35th St., Chicago. 


Wyckoff Appoints Agent 


Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of cold - finished 
steels, appointed C. J. White & 
Co., Houston, as its sales repre- 
sentative in the Texas Gulf Coast 
area and in Louisiana. 


New Oxygen Plant To Open 


An oxygen plant and warehouse 
will be opened about May 1 at 
1223 McCook Ave., Dayton, O., 


by Burdett Oxygen Co., Cleveland. 
eee: 


| 


Pr calls for 7.5 
million cubic feet of oxygen per 
month, plus a large quantity of 
nitrogen. Additional facilities for 
the production of acetylene and 











WE CAN PRODUCE 
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METAL Fabricating 


















BENDING . . SWAGING 

FORMING . . CHROME PLATING 

SHAPING . . DIE STAMPING 
We offer you quality work- 
manship, prompt, efficient 
service for die stamping, 
chrome plating, swaging, 
tube shaping. Our fully 
equipped plant can handle 
any size... any quan 
tity. Consult us NOW for 
free estimates. 


FROM 1 to 1,000,000 PIECES 
Illustrated 


Tubular, electrically welded 
steel chair frames are 
skillfully bent to desired 
shapes by experienced 
craftsmen. Our bending 
machines are adaptable to 
any type of bending you 
may require. Consult us 
for your particular needs. 













NIAGARA PLATERS, INC. 














LASSY TAP & DIE GUIDE FIXTURE 


THREE MODELS 
DELIVERY 
FROM STOCK 
FREE FOLDER 


LASSY TOOL CO., Plainville, Conn. 


$49.75 

with 12 
tap adapters 
#5 to 5/8” 

















Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 


Finish. Made 
Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


by 
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AN 


P-K 


OPERATION : 








Deep-grained in America’s makeup is the restless urge to make that 
which is good—better! It is at the root of America’s soaring output of the 
weapons of war. It is the hard core of our unmatched peacetime productivity. 


Parker-Kalon’s several contributions to “Operation PROGRESS” 
are notable. The story behind P-K* Ground Thread Socket Set 
Screws is a typical case in point. 


- For decades, everyone was satisfied with conventionally threaded 
screws. Then, engineers of the Parker-Kalon organization took a long, 
hard look—saw the possibility of applying thread-grinding to mass production of 
Socket Set Screws, something previously reserved only for screws of instrument 
precision produced without regard for high cost. 


The result . .. P-K Ground Thread Set Screws . . . free of nicks, 
burrs and tool marks . . . every screw a dependable Class 3 Fit. You can see and 
feel the difference . . . see why they were quickly recognized as the 
best buy in Socket Set Screws. 


P-K production continues round-the-clock to furnish the 
tremendous quantities wanted today for more fine products than ever before. 
For DO or other assemblies, set your standards by famous P-K quality. 
Parker-Kalon Corporation, 200 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





FOR ANY TYPE OF SOCKET SCREW 
REMEMBER — IF IT’S P-K... IT’S O.K.* 


edlfoyed 





Flat Head a Cap Screws © Size-morked Socket Head Cap ‘Screws 
Stripper Bolts © Ground Thread Socket Set Screws © Pipe Plugs © Hex Keys 
Available Through Accredited Distributors. 











*TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. QFF. 


SOCKET SCREWS 
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METALWORKING BRIEFS 


propane will be added. Among 
other gases to be distributed from 
the Dayton plant will be argon, 
helium, carbon dioxide, propane, 
acetylene and medical oxygen. 
Plant manager is Carl Bird, 


Plans $500,000 Pipe Plant 


A $500,000 plant will be built 
in Seattle by U. S. Concrete Pipe 
Corp., Los Angeles. The firm was 
awarded a $1,908,641 contract to 
install the Bow Lake pipeline for 
the Seattle water department. 


Cleco Changes Address 


Cleco Division, Reed Roller Bit 
Co., Houston, moved its Phila- 
delphia office to 5220 N. Fifth St. 
The Cleco and Dallett lines of 
pneumatic tools which the com- 
pany produces include tools for 
construction, manufacturing, metal 
fabrication, foundries, industrial 
maintenance and stone carving. 


Devicengineering Organized 


William A. Diament, former vice 


president and sales manager, 
Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, 
Pa., org da facturers’ 





agency. The organization trades 
under the name of Devicengineer- 
ing. It is representing manufac- 
turers devoted largely to the pro- 
duction of custom electrical, hy- 
draulic and instrument devices for 
industrial and aircraft applica- 
tions. 


Metal Fixtures Firm Formed 


A new company to specialize in 
custom-built metal fixtures has 
been organized. Allied Metal Spe- 
cialties Inc., 516 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, has begun activity un- 
der the direction of R. E, Lee 
Mowbray, president. Facilities are 


available for the fabrication of 
plate, sheet, strip, wire, bars and 
shapes of any metal or alloy. The 
company will specialize in equip- 
ment designed for high tempera- 
ture and corrosive applications. 
Products available from Allied 








Metal Specialties include: Plating 
racks, pickling baskets, tote box- 
es, metal pallets, crates, trays, 
racks, muffles, retorts and devices 
for handling or processing. Mr. 
Mowbray was associated formerly 
with Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., as manager of 
the fabricating division. 


Burgess-Manning Expands 


Architectural Products Division, 
Burgess-Manning Co., Libertyville, 
Ill, will be transfered on or about 
Apr. 15 to a building now being 
completed at 5970 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago. The new divi- 
sion, in charge of Dudley W. Day, 
vice president, will specialize in 
development, production and sales 
of the company’s ceiling designed 
to heat rooms by radiation. 


AEC To Build Laboratory 


Santa Fe Operations Office, 
Atomic Energy Commission, will 
build a specialized research lab- 
oratory on a section of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards’ 
grounds south of Boulder, Colo. 
Stearns-Rogers, Denver, is the ar- 
chitect-engineer. Beverly Spill- 
man, of the AEC’s office of engi- 
neering and construction, Los Ala- 
mos, N. Mex., is the project engi- 
neer and will co-ordinate the con- 
struction. When completed the 
facility will be operated by the 
National Bureau of Standards. 


Midway Tool Appoints Agent 


Midway Tool Co., Melvin, O., 
appointed Ed. T. Locke Co., Cin- 
cinnati, as sales representative 
for its auger bits in southern 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, certain sections 
of West Virginia and Virginia. 





Building Contracts Awarded 


A storage building, shop, com- 
pression house and other miscel- 
laneous buildings will be con- 
structed in Woodstock, Ill., by 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, 


NEA photo 


OIL SAVERS: New “watch case” design of these giant 
circuit breakers conforms to inner working parts to save 
oil and manpower needed to filter the oil. These guard- 
ians of high-voltage power lines are being tested by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 
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From design help to on-schedule completion, Alcoa die-casting 
facilities are noted for dependability ... in submitting bids 
promptly ...in meeting or beating specifications. Backed by 
63 years of aluminum experience, staffed by “old hands” at 
aluminum die casting, Alcoa's great plants offer unmatched 
facilities for making your die castings. 

For details, see your local Alcoa representative, listed under 
“aluminum” in your classified phone book. Or write: ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1902D Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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THE BELMONT IRON WORKS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliron 
Engineers—Fobricators—Erectors—Contractors—Experters 
Shops—Philadelphio—Eddystone—Royersterd 
Main Office: Phila, 46, Pa. 

New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 














GASOLINE e DIESEL 





INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


By Albert Portevin 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of heat 
treatment of steel are presented in simple and under 
standable manner. Research engineers, metallurgical 
students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in metal- 
lurgical investigations and the heat treatment of ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals will find this book of inesti- 
mable value. 

246 pages 4 tables 
69 illustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 
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ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LARGEST AND MOST MODERN | 
PRODUCTION FOUNDRIES 


Le 






STEEL AVAILABLE FROM ACCURATE’S STOCK 


re 
Se Sa ERM GIVES YOU 
THESE PERFORATING PLUS EXTRAS 


PLUS Experienced “Know How” 
PLUS Engineering Consultation 
PLUS Special Dies for Your Needs 


Whether you need pinpoint perforation for a coffee filter 
or an ornamental grille for an ocean liner, Accurate Per. 
forating offers all these extras pLus—a price that’s hard t) 
beat. Write today for your free catalog on Accurate Per. 
forated materials. 

SERVING THESE INDUSTRIES: 

AIRCRAFT * AUTOMOTIVE * COMMUNICATIONS * ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


FARM MACHINERY * HEATING * RADIO AND RADAR * RAILROADS ° SHIP 
BUILDING * STEEL * WASHING MACHINES 


IN THESE MATERIALS: 
ALUMINUM °¢ BRASS * BRONZE * COPPER * LEAD * MONEL METAL ® STEEL 
* MASONITE * STAINLESS STEEL * PLYWOOD ¢ PAPER 


ACCURATE 
PERFORATING COMPANY 
1101 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


x 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


NVVINE ladies Vio) WN itis edt dinics Je Whe 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
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AUTOMATIC :°* HIGH SPEED °:* HEAVY DUTY 
Machines for 1/16” to 3/4” Rod. Rounds and Shapes. 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CoO., 3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 




















———_— * e 
SCREW MACHINE iain METAL Spinning 
PRODUCTS der! And spinning of ait metalsinctuding. stainless, steel, 
y' our order: Blanks from the tiniest sizes up to pe —— 
SET SCREWS CAP SCREWS SPECIAL PARTS can be spun to. ,tolerances , "Gas ad ee Shae 








mediate capacity available, 


ROLAND TEINER Company, Inc, metat spinnin 


& EN 
134 Tremont Street * Everett 49, Mass. PRODUCTS 


STEEL + BRASS + STAINLESS - = ALUMINUM 


——_/send us your specifications for gq 
SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, Inc. Milton 2, Pa. 


































IF METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS 


STEEL can put you in touch with the important ones, those that do 
more than 92% of the industry’s business. Tell the buyers and 
specifiers in these plants of the machines or materials you have fo: 
sale through an “Equipment—Materials” advertisement. For rates 
write STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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METALWORKING BRIEFS 


for Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Co., Chicago. Previously this firm 
was awarded the contract for con- 
struction of the 250-mile 22-inch 
natural gas pipe line from Mill- 
brook, lll, to Detroit. The over- 
all cost is. estimated at $13.5 mil- 
lion. 

Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


Hanna Engineering Works, Chi- 
cago, is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary this year. The company 
manufactures hydraulic and pneu- 
matic cylinders, valves and rivet- 
ers. The company was founded 
in 1901 by E, E. Hanna and pur- 
chased its present plant at 1765 
Elston Ave. in 1917. 


Rolling Mill Contract Placed 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. awarded a contract to 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, for work in con- 
nection with furnishing and de- 
signing of a continuous rolling 
mill for magnesium sheets at Mad- 
ison, lll. (STEEL, Feb. 26, p. 126). 
Austin Co., Cleveland, has the 
contract for rehabilitation cf a 
former steel plant for the new en- 
terprise and the installation of the 
equipment. Overall cost is es- 
timated at $26 million. 


Burrell Corp. Moves Offices 


Offices and laboratories of Bur- 
rell Corp. were moved to new 
quarters at 2223 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. All needed facilities for 
efficient manufacture and distri- 
bution of scientific apparatus and 
laboratory chemicals have been 
brought together in one modern 
building. 


Bredy Co. Shifts Quarters 


Bertram Bredy Co. moved to 
new offices at 6713 N. Oliphant 
Ave., Chicago 31. The company 
represents: James Eagen & Sons, 
Eureka Electrical Products Co., Ni- 
agara Falls Smelting & Refining 
Division, Viking Copper Tube Co., 
Wallingford Steel Co., and Wor- 
cester Pressed Steel Co. 


Ehret & Kinsey In New Office 


Ehret & Kinsey, representative 
of Lubrication Products Co., Cleve- 
land, will move its offices on May 
1 to Board of Trade Bldg., 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
The new phone number will be 
Wabash 2-0449. 


San Diego Gets Warehouse 


Warren & Bailey Co., Los An- 
geles, industrial supply warehouse, 
opened a branch warehouse in 
San Diego with Charles Aperule 
as manager. 


AEC Weldon Spring Project 


California Research & Develop- 
ment Co., subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Co. of California, San Fran- 
cisco, has been named architect- 
gi 9 contractor 
by the Atomic Energy Commission 
for its new developmental facility 
to be built on the site of the Wel- 
don Spring Ordnance Works, Wel- 
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don Spring, Mo. It is reportedly 
a $100 million project. 


Aircraft Duct Output Soars 


Aircraft Duct Division, Arrow- 
head Rubber Co., a subsidiary of 
National Motor Bearing Co. Inc., 
Downey, Calif., is being trans 
ferred to larger quarters at 2350 
Curry Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


Globe Steel Appoints Agent 


Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwau- 
kee, appointed A. B. Murray Co. 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., as distrib- 
utor of its complete line of seam- 
less steel welding fittings. Stocks 
of the fittings will be carried at 
Murray’s McKeesport, Pa., as well 
as its Elizabeth warehouse. 


Plans $10 Million Plant 


Standard Oil Co. of California 
is constructing a $10 million ben- 
zene plant at its El Segundo, 
Calif., refinery to expand synthe- 
tic rubber output. The plant will 
turn out 13 million gallons of 
benzene annually and 3200 bar- 
rels of toluene daily. Completion 
before 1952 is scheduled. 


Sperry Expands in Canada 


Outstanding shares and assets 
of Ontario Hughes-Owens Co., Ot- 
tawa, Canada, were sold to Sperry 
Corp., New York, and its Cana- 
dian subsidiary, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. of Canada, Montreal. Hughes- 
Owens is a manufacturer of ma- 
rine and aircraft instruments. The 
Sperry interests plan to expand 
operations to meet the increasing 
demand for military and com- 
mercial products. 


Harvester Firm Expands 


Construction of a laboratory 
building for International Har- 
vester Co.’s Melrose Park, Ill., 
plant is estimated to cost $1,324,- 
809. Ragnar Benson Inc., Chi- 
cago, is the contractor. 


Swediow Building Canopies 


Canopies for aircraft will soon 
be produced in Youngstown by 
Swedlow Plastics Co. The company 
some time ago took over the 
Youngstown plant of Great Lakes 
Carbon Co. 


Incorporation Papers Filed 


Charters of incorporation have 
been filed with the secretary of 
state’s office, Dover, Del., by the 
following: Eliasal Corp., machin- 
ery, with U. S. Corporation Co., 
Dover, serving as principal office; 
Associates Industries Inc., steel and 
metal, and Cold Forging Processes 
Inc., machinery, with Corporation 
Service Co., Wilmington, Del., 
serving as principal office; Pressed 
Steel Car Corp., railroad cars, 
Atomic Electro- Generator Corp., 
electro-generators, and United Alu- 
minum Co. Inc., aluminum, with 
Corporation Trust Co., Wilmington, 
serving as principal office; Dean 
Strickler & Associates Inc., machin- 
ery, with Capital Trust Co., Dover, 
serving as principal office. 








PRECISION 
STAMPINGS 


Quality metal stamp- 
ings since 1883... 
and a dependable 
source of supply for 
light, heavy or deep 
drawn parts. Send 
blueprints or samples 
for quotation. 


WORCESTER STAMPED METAL CO. 


Established 1883 
10 HUNT STREET a WORCESTER, MASS. 
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e PUNCHES e DIES « CHISELS « RIVET SETS « 
| IF IT’S. RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 
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WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 


660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 












PRODUCERS 
ELECTRIC FURNACE 
opt kolled QUALITY 
ARS* SMALL SHAPES* STRIP | 
MS 
Bolarp pW’ STEEL 


c ore 9 yy, t.©8 -& 


300 Lower Market St. Milton, Penna. 


























Which ALLOY MEETS 
. YOUR FASTENING _ 
PROBLEMS ? 


— 


ALUMINUM 
BRONZE 


COPPER 
STAINLESS 
BRASS 


Let HARPER Help. Here are all kinds—with 


exactly the right alloy, size, type and finish you need. 
Harper specializes in nonferrous and stainless 
steel fastenings for services in all industries 
where resistance to corrosion, abrasion, heat and 
stress is vital. Over 7000 items—bolts, screws, nuts, 
rivets, and accessories—in stock ready for immediate 
delivery from warehouses and distributors, coast 
to coast. For latest catalog, mail coupon. 

The H. M. Harper Co., 
8207 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


Rush my copy of the Harper Catalog. 
(Please Print) 
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SPECIALISTS IN ALL NON-CORROSIVE METALS 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 
Flats, 50-Ton and 70-Ton 








For 


REPAIR PARTS 


All Types of 


Gondolas, Composite, 50-Ton 
Gondolas, Composite, 50-Ton, 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Low Side, Drop End Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class Il 

50-Ton & 70-Ton Tank, 10,000-Galion, Class Il! 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 


40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ to 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 

End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


and 70-Ton 





STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


65-Ton, Westinghouse Diesel-Electric, 540 H.P. 
Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


One 50-Ton H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 


Send us your inquiries 


General Office 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York Office 
50-D Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 





Freight Cars 


Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
"ANYTHING Containing IRON or STEEL" 


10,000 Gallon 








Mechanical Tub- 
ing “4” to 14” 


Seamless Pipe to 
24” O.D. 


Boiler & Pres- 
sure Tubes — 
Seamless or 
Welded from 5” 





PROMPT 
Stainless Steel 
DELIVERY Pipe, Tubing & 
Fittings 
FROM Tube _Fabrica- 
tion Bending, 


STOCK Swaging, Upset- 


ting, etc. 


AB MURRAY CO. 





Established 1845 








I—NORTON PL. CYL. GRINDER TYPE “C” 
16 x 36” 1943 

I—DRESES 3!2” Bar Hor. Boring Mill Floor Type 

1—AMERICAN Geared Hd. Lathe 18 x 56” 1941 

I—WARNER-SWASEY #3A TURRET LATHE 
414” Cap. Late 

I—NILES 42” VERT. BORING MILL 

I—HENDEY YOKE HEAD LATHE [6 x 156” Q.C. 

i—P&W 20 x 48” Grd. Hd. LATHE Mod. ‘‘B”’ 

i—3/16” x 4° POWER SHEAR 

i—ROOT 16 SPINDLE HYDR. DRILL PRESS 

!'—4B BLISS Double Crank Press 

i—#44%2 56 Ton Cap. BLISS PRESS 4!” Str. 
Dbl. Ri. Fd. Ser. Ctr. 1942 

ie 34 Ton Cap. BLISS PRESS 8” Str. 


1—#74' 90 Ton Cap. BLISS PRESS I'2” Str. 

i—50 Ton H&W_ POWER PRESS 2” Str. Grd. 
FW Dbl. RI. Fd. Ser. Ctr. 

2—25 fot H&W —F — 1%” & 12” 
Str. FW Dbl. Fd. Ctr, 


1—45 Ton RELIANCE INCL. PRESS Sgl. Crank 

2—i25 Ton WTBY-FARREL COIN. PRESSES 
1¥%” Stroke 

i—15 Ton AMERICAN HYDR. STR. PRESS 20” 
Str. Late 


{—10 Ton Hydr. OILGEAR Str. Press. Late 

— OQWENS MODEL IM HAND MILLER. 
ate 

i—CINCINNATI 08 VERT. MILLER. Late 

2—HALL PLANETARY THREAD MILLERS 

i—Savage NIBBLER %” Cap. Late 


SEABOARD STEEL CO., New Haven, Conn. 








FOR SALE 


SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, WITH- 
DRAWAL OR DISPOSITION 
2—Roots-Connersville Blowers, 
size 1012, rated at 7300 
CFM @ 7/2# pressure 
2—Roots-Connersville Blowers, 
size 6, rated at 6500 CFM 
@ 1%2# pressure 

2—4-ton Bottom Blow Bessemer 
Convertors 


(can be changed to 6-ton side 
blow) 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Sterling, Ill. 








606 Green La. Box 405-H 
Elizabeth, N. J. McKeespert, Pa. 
EL 2-8182 McKPT 4-9107 








Immediate Delivery 


RELAYING RAIL 


30-35-40-45-56 & 60 
70-72-80-85-100-131 Ib. 
Angle Bars Available 
6 e@ e 


Locomotives— 
Locomotive Cranes 
Passenger and Freight Cars 
Dulien Steel Products, Inc. 


of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 8, Wash. 
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wWATHEWs 


Since 1905. Engineers and manufactur- 


ers of Conveyers and Conveyer Systems 


for the Metal-working Industries. 

Three modern plants. Engineering Of- 
fices in All Principal Cities. Tiere’s an 
Engineering Sales Office near you. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER CO. 
ELLWOOD CITY . PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN CARLOS CALIFORNIA 
PORT HOPE ©, CANADA 











WANTED 
TEN—125-150 TON 


HOT METAL LADLES 


WITH BALES 
Write Box 282, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 








STEEL 








1| 












Ferings 














EQUIPMENT 











OVERHEAD CRANES 


WHITING 150 ton x 30’ span, plus 2 
Aux. hooks, will widen to any span. 


WAGNER-MOREHOUSE 75 ton x 58 
span, (Extensions to 70’) will widen to 
any span, 


SHEPARD 3 Ton x 30’ span, floor control. 


Kings County Machinery Exchange 
408 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-5237 


, 








10 ton Shaw Crane. 


and all accessory equipment. 


lights, 30 HP exhauster. 
HETZ CONSTRUCTORS, INC. 





P. 0. BOX 671 
PHONE: NILES, OHIO 2-2509 


FOR SALE 


OVERHEAD CRANE: Shaw 76’8” span 10 ton capacity. 
BUILDING WITH CRANE: Structural steel building, 70’ wide, 129’ long, with 


CRANE RUNWAY: 1140 feet 24” Crane Runway girders 21'6” long. 
CRANE TROLLEY: Morgan 30 ton, 5 ton auxiliary, 230 volt DC. 
X-RAY INSTALLATION: General Electric OX-250 KVA Unit, 


lead lined room, 


SPRAY INSTALLATION: 2 Newcomb-Detroit 9’ x 15’ water wash booths, pumps, 


WARREN, OHIO 











Opportunities 


Help Wanted 








WASHINGTON CONTACT WORK 


Can we serve you on 
government contracts and 
other matters here? 


We work on annual, permanent 
basis only. 


BRYAN HENDERSHOTT & SON 


“over quarter century experience” 


Governmental & Public Relations Counselors 
Stoneleigh Court—1025 Conn. Ave. 
Washington 6, D, C. 

Tel: NA 2266 & EX 0946 














ATTENTION MANUFACTURER — WITH ME- 
dium metal fabrication facilities, seeking to 
expand. An unusual opportunity for a progres- 
sive and reputable manufacturer to obtain an 
internationally accepted product to expand his 
sales volume. Sales and engineering 
available. If you have the facilities, we have 
the know-how. Write Box 284, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





Employment Service 





SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. S, 241 Orange St., 
New Haven, Conn, 





SALARIED POSITIONS $3,500 TO $35,000. WE 
offer the original personal employment service 
(established 41 years). Procedure of highest 
ethical standards is individualized to your per- 
sonal requirements. Identity covered; present 
position protected. Ask for particulars. . w. 
BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Positions Wanted 





GRADUATE ENGINEER—AGE 42 DESIRES 
Position with progressive company. Thirteen 
years’ experience Industrial Sales Engineer. Six 
years Sales Manager and in charge of Advertis- 
ing and Production for small tools manufacturer. 
Handled personally all office—factory accounts. 
gad Box 275, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 





PLANT OR COST AND PRODUCTION MAN- 
AGER. M.I.T. GRADUATE WITH 20 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN PLANT MANAGEMENT IN- 
CLUDING PRODUCTION PLANNING, COSTS, 
PURCHASING, INCENTIVES AND LABOR RE- 
LATIONS. WRITE BOX oy STEEL, PENTON 
BLDG., CLEVELAND 13, 
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Help Wanted 











CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced in construction 
of Open Hearth Plants. Must 
be a good organizer, able to 
handle labor and qualified 
to exercise executive ability. 
Compensation commensur- 
ate with ability of individu- 
al. 
Write and furnish full 
formation regarding educa- 
tion, training, chronological 
details of experience, age, 
salary expected, etc. All re- 
‘plies will be considered 
strictly confidential. 

Box 269, 
STEEL, Penton, Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 











CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced in construction 
of Blast Furnaces. Must be a 
good organizer, able to han- 
dle labor and qualified to 
exercise executive ability. 
Compensation commensur- 
ate with ability of individ- 
val. 

Write and furnish full infor- 
mation, regarding educa- 
tion, training, chronological 
details of experience, age, 
salary expected, etc. All re- 
plies will be considered 
strictly confidential. 

Box 270, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 








PLANT MANAGER — FOR WELL ESTAB- 
lished producer and fabricator of electric welded 
steel] tubing. In complete charge of plant pro- 
duction, costs and labor relations involving 12 
foremen‘and 200 employes. Experienced, hard 
working, intelligent man will receive excellent 
salary. Reply confidential. Write Box 273, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





STEEL FOUNDRY SAND SUPERVISOR. 
Wanted—Man with the necessary background in 
education and experience to enable him to 
assume complete supervision over Sand Labora- 
tory, Sand Mills, Sand Systems, and conduct a 
research program on sand, making recommenda- 
tion for any necessary changes, etc. Write Box 
281, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





PLANT LAYOUT ENGINEER, MAN EXPERI- 
enced in punch press, wash machines and an- 
nealing furnace layout with material handling 
systems. For this position you will be required 
to layout, schedule and supervise installations 
of the above types of equipment in a new 
department in Cincinnati. Write Box 280, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 





BLAST FURNACE ENGINEER—MUST HAVE 
experience in Blast Furnace design and have 
ability to supervise the work of others. Ex- 
cellent opportunity with salary open. John Mohr 
& Sons, 3200 E. 96th Street, Chicago 17, Illinois. 
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CONTRACT 
WORK 











STAMPINGS 


Steel — Brass — Aluminum 
Fabricating 
Assembly 
Painting 
Parts made to specifications 
GGG METAL STAMPING CO., INC. 
River Road 
Warren, Pa. 
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SHORTAGES 


When mew sources are 
needed fast, directory 
advertisers receive pref- 
erential attention. And 
MacRAE’S BLUE 
BOOK is preferred— 
at most industrial pus 
chasing points—for its 
accuracy, completeness 


and accessibility. 


MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Seamless Tube Mills 
Piercing Mills 
Plug Mills 
Reelers 
Sizing Mills 
Reducing Mills 
bontinuous Butt Weld Pipe Mills 


Continuous Seamless Tube 
Rolling Mills 


Levellers 
Shears 
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Upcoilers 
Pilers 
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Down Coilers 
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Mill Tables 
Cooling Beds 
' Drawbenches 
Bar Turning Pointers 
Hydraulic Squeeze Pointers 
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Rolling Mill Rolls 
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With AETNA-STANDARD 


® Wherever around the globe your company may be contemplating 
expansion, or building for manufacture or processing of ferrous or 
non-ferrous products, Aetna-Standard can assist. 

Aetna-Standard has a world-wide export organization to serve your 
particular interests in the United States, Canada and abroad. Like our 
plants in Ohio and Pennsylvania, we specialize abroad in pipe and tube 
mills, drawbenches, flat rolled equipment, wire drawing machines and 
other products. 

In the event your company contemplates any industrial programs 
abroad, Aetna-Standard can be of assistance. Write direct to us in 
Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A., if your country is not listed below. 





ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 












Head Wrightson Machine Company, Ltd., Middles 
brough, England—Great Britain, Finland 
Sweden, Norway. Denmark, Union of South 
Africa, Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 

Aetna-Standard Engineering Company, Ltd., To. 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 

M. Castellvi, Inc., New York, N. Y.—Mexico, Cen 

tral and South America. 







andardé 













Ellwood City, 






Societe de Constructions de Montbard, Paris 
France—France Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg. 
Switzerland. 


Compagnia Italiana Forme Acciaio, Milano, Ital 

















Aetna-Japan Company, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan—Japan. 


Hale & Kullgren, Inc., Akron, Ohio—Representa. 
tive for the Rubber Industry. 















Designers and Builders to the Ferrous, 
Non-Ferrous, Leather and Rubber Industries 





Bearing costs are low on 2-high mills 


ec Lewis 2-high skin pass 
mill is now in operation at the 
West Leechburg plant of Allegheny 
Ludlum. It handles stainless strip 
in coils up to 60 inches and 15,000 
pounds in weight. To keep down 
bearing costs—maintenance, lubri- 
cation, and replacement—the main 
roll necks are mounted on Timken® 
tapered roller bearings. And Tim- 
ken bearings are also used in the 
breaker blocks, screw down, ten- 
sion reel, and main mill drive. 
Timken roll neck bearings give 


greater mill rigidity because of bal- 
anced proportion design. Higher 
rolling speeds are possible because 
Timken bearings operate freely, 
frictionlessly. 

Timken bearings permit the use 
of simple, economical grease lubri- 
cation, eliminating the use of com- 
plicated and costly systems. Rolls 
can be changed faster, more easily. 

And Timken bearings are made 
of the finest material ever developed 
for tapered roller bearings—Tim- 
ken fine alloy steel. Rollers and races 


are case-hardened to give a we 
resistant outer surface and a toug 
shock-resistant inner core. Li 
contact between rollers and rag 
means extra load carrying capaci 

Consult our roll neck bear 
specialists for full informatig 
Write The Timken Roller Bearit 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Ca 
adian plant: St. Thomas, Ontar: 
Cable address: ““STIMROSCO”, 


fs ; This symbol on a product 
its bearings are the best, 
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DESIGN LEADERSHIP 


_ The first Timken tapered roller 
bearing was produced in 1898. 
Since then the one-piece multiple 
perforated cage, wide area contact 
between roll ends and ribs, and 
every other important tapered 
roller bearing improvement have 
been introduced by The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. 

The Timken Company leads in: 
1. advanced design; 2. precision 
manufacture; 3. rigid quality con- 
trol; 4. special analysis steeis. 








! 
NOT JUST A BALL (> NOT JUST A ROLLER (— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL () AND THRUST --(})— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
| 





the best, 





